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PREFACE. 



I HAVE taken some pains to string together the rarious 
fltories contained in this Volume on a sin^e thread of in- 
terest, which, so far as I know, has at least the merit of not 
having been used before. 

The pages entitled LeaXa Diary are, howerer, intended to 
fulfil another purpose besides that (f eerring as the firamework 
for my collection of tales. In this part of the book, and sub- 
sequently in the Brolognes to the stories , it has been my object 
to give the reader one more g^pse at that artist-life which 
circumstances have afforded me peculiar opportunities of etudy- 
ing, and iriiich I have already tried to represent , under>«nbther 
aspect, in my last fiction. Hide and Seek. This time, I wish to 
ask some sympathy for the joys and sonows of a poor travelling 
portrait-painter — presented fir<Hn his wife's point of view in 
LeaVs Diary, and supposed to be briefly and simply narrated 
by himself in the Prologues to the stories. I have purposely 
kept these two portions of the book within certain limits; only 
giving, in the one case, as much as the wife might naturally 
write in her diary at intervals of household leisure; and , in the 
other, as much as a modest and sensible man would be likely 
to say about himself and about the characters he met with in 
his wanderings. If I have been so fortunate as to make my 
idea intelligible by this brief and simple mode of treatment, 
and if I have, at the same time, achieved the necessary object of 
gathering several separate stories together as neatly fitting 
parts of one complete whole , I shall have succeeded in a design 
which I have for some time past been very anxious creditably to 
AilfiL 
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VI FBEFAGE. 

Of the tales themielTes, taken individually, I have only to 
say, by way of necessaiy explanation, that The Lady of OlenwUh 
Grange is now offered to the reader for the first time ; and thai 
the other stories have appeared in the columns of Houeekold 
Words, My best thanks are due to Mr. Charles Diokens, for 
his kindness in allowing me to set them in their present frame- 
work. 

I must also gratefblly acknowledge an obligation of another 
kind to the accomplished artist, Mr. W. S. Herriok, to whom I 
am indebted for the curious and interesting facts on which the 
tales of <<The Terribly Strange Bed" and ''The Yellow Mask" 
are founded. 

Although the statement may appear somewhat superfluous 
to those who know me, it may not be out of place to add, in 
conclusion, that these stories are entirely of my own imagining, 
constructing, and writing. The fisct that the events of some of 
my tales occur on foreign ground, and are acted out by foreign 
personages, appears to have suggested in some quarters the in- 
ference that the stories themselves might be of foreign origin. 
Let me, once for all, assure any readers who may honour me 
with their attention, that in this, and in all other cases, they 
may depend on the genuineness of my literary offspring. The 
little children of my brain may be weakly enough , and may be 
sadly in want of a helping hand to aid them in their first at- 
tempts at walking on the stage of this great world; but, at any 
rate, they are not borrowed children. The members of my own 
liteiary funily are indeed increasing so fast as to render the 
very idea of borrowing quite out of the question, and to suggest 
serious apprehensions that I may not have done adding to the 
large book-population, on my own sole responsibility, even yet. 

Hanover Tbbbaob , Reosnt's Park, 
January 1856. 
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LEAVES FROM LEAH'S DIARY. 

l^thFebruary 1827. — The doctor has just called for the third 
time to examine my husband's eyes. Thank God, there is no 
fear at present of my poor William losing his sight, provided he 
can be prevailed on to attend rigidly to the medical instructions 
for preserving it. These instructions , which forbid him to exer- 
cise his profession for the next six months at least, are, in our 
case, very hard to follow. They will but too probably sentence 
us to poverty, perhaps to actual want; but they must be borne 
resignedly, and even thankfully, seeing that my husband's 
forced cessation from work will save him from the dreadful af- 
fliction of loss of sight. I think I can answer for my own cheer- 
fulness and endurance, now that we know the worst. Can I 
answer for our children also? Surely I can, when there are only 
two of them. It is a sad confession to make, but now, for the 
^rst time since my marriage, I feel thankful that we have no 
morel 

nih. A dread came over me last night, after I had com- 
forted William as well as I could about the future, and had 
heard him fall o£f to sleep, that the doctor had not told us the 
worst Medical men do sometimes deceive their patients , from 
what has always seemed to me to be misdirected kindness of 
heart. The mere suspicion that I had been trifled with on the 
subject of my husband's illness, caused me such uneasiness, that 
I made an excuse to get out, and went in secret to the doctor. 
Fortunately, I found him at home, and in three words I con- 
fessed to him the object of my visit 

After Dark, 1 



J AFTEB DARK. 

He smiled, and ssdd I might make myself easy : he had told 
us the worst. 

*^ And that worst,** I said, to make certain, "is, that for the 
next six months, my husband must allow his eyes to have the 
most perfect repose?** 

"Exactly,** the doctor answered. "Mind, I don*t say that 
he may not dispense with his green shade, indoors, for an hour 
or two at a time, as the inflammation gets subdued. But I do 
most positively repeat that he must not employ his eyes. He 
must not touch a brush or pencil; he must not think of taking 
another likeness, on any consideration whatever, for the next 
six months. His persisting in finishii\g those two portraits at the 
time when his eyes first began to fail, was the real cause of all 
the bad symptoms that we have bad to combat ever since. I 
warned Mm (if you remember, Mrs. Kerby?) when he first 
came to practise in our neighbourhood.** 

"I know you did, sir,** I replied. "But what was a poor 
travelling portrait-painter like my husband, who lives by taking 
likenesses first in one place and then in another, to do? Our 
bread depended on his using his eyes, at the very time when you 
warned him to let them have a rest.** 

"Have you no other resources? No money but the money 
Mr. Kerby can get by portrait-painting?** asked the doctor. 

"None,** I answered, with a sinking at my heart as I thought 
of his bill for medical attendance. 

"Will you pardon me?'* he said, colouring and looking a 
little uneasy, "or, rather, will you ascribe it to the friendly 
interest I feel in you, if I ask whether Mr. Kerby realizes a com- 
fortable income by the practice of his profession? Don*t,** he 
went on anxiously, before I could reply — "pray don't think I 
make this inquiry from a motive of impertinent curiosity I ** 

I felt quite satisfied that he could have no improper motive fox 
asking the question, and so answered it at once plainly and truly. 

" My husband makes but a small income ,** I said. " Famous 
London portrait-painters get great prices from their sitters ; but 
poor unknown artists, who only travel about the country, are 
obliged to work hard and be contented with very small gains. 
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After we have paid all that we owe here, I am afraid we shall 
have little enough left to retire on, when we take refuge in some 
cheaper place.** 

" In that case,** said the good doctor (I am so glad and proud 
to remember that I always liked him from the first!) '^in that 
case, don*t make yourself anxious about my bill when you are 
thinking of clearing off your debts here. I can afford to wait 
till Mr. Kerby*s eyes are well again, and I shall then ask him for 
a likeness of my little daughter. By that arrangement we are 
sure to be both quits, and both perfectly satisfied.** 

He considerately shook hands and bade me farewell before 
I could say half the grateful words to him that were on my 
lips. Never, never shall I forget that he relieved me of my two 
heaviest anxieties at the most anxious time of my life. The 
merciful, warm-hearted manl I could almost have knelt down 
and kissed his doorstep , as I crossed it on my way home. 

ISth. Ifl had not resolved, after what happened yesterday, 
to look only at the cheerful side of things for the future, the 
events of to-day would have robbed me of all my courage, at the 
very outset of our troubles. First, there was the casting up of 
our bills, and the discovery, when the amount of them was 
balanced against all the money we have saved up, that we shall 
only have between three and four pounds left in the cash-box, 
after we have got out of debt. Then there was the sad necessity 
of writing letters in my husband's name to the rich people who 
were ready to employ him, telling them of the afifiiction that 
had overtaken him, and of ihe impossibility of his executing 
their orders for portraits for the next six monUis to come. And, 
lastly, there was the heart-breaking business for me to go 
through of giving our landlord warning, just as we had got 
comfortably settled in our new abode. If William could only 
have gone on vrith his work, we might have stopped in this 
town and in these clean comfortable lodgings for at least three 
or four months. We have never had the use of a nice empty 
garret before , for the children to play in ; and I never met with 
any landlady so pleasant to deal with in the kitchen as the land- 
lady here. And now we must leave all this comfort and happi- 

1* 



4 AFTEB DAEK. 

ness, and go — I hardly knowwhere. William, in his bitter- 
ness, saya to the workhouse; but that shall never be, if I have 
to go out to service to prevent it. The darimess is eoming on, 
and we must save in candles , or I could write much more. Ah 
me I what a day this has been. I have had but one pleasant 
moment since it began; and that was in the morning, when I 
set my little Emily to work on a bead-purse for the kind doctor^s 
daughter. My child, young as she is, is wonderfully neat- 
handed at stringing beads; and even a poor little empty purse 
as a token of our gratitude , is better than nothing at aU. 

191%. A visit from our best Mend — our only friend here — 
the doctor. Alter he had examined William's eyes, and had 
reported that they were getlang on as well as can be hoped at 
present, he asked where we Hiought of going to live? I said in 
the cheapest place we could find , and added that I was about to 
make Inquiries in the by-streets of the town that very day. *^Put 
off those inquiries," he stud, **till you hear from me again. I 
am going now to see a patient at a farm-house five mUes off. 
(You needn't look at the children, Mrs. Kerby, it's nothing in- 
fectioua — only a clumsy lad who has broken his collar-bone by 
a fall from a horse.) They receive lodgers occasionally at the 
Jbnn*>hou8e, and I know no reason why they should not be 
willing to receive you. If you want to be well housed and well 
fed at a cheap rate, and if you like the society of honest, hearty 
people , the farm of Appletreewiok is the very place for you. 
Don't thank me till you know whether I can get you these new 
lodgings or not. And in the meantime , settle all your business 
affairs here, so as to be able to move at a moment's notice." 
With those words the kind-hearted gentleman nodded and went 
out. Pray heaven he may succeed at the farm-house I We may 
be sure of the children's health, at least, if we live in the coun- 
try. Talking of the children, I must not omit to record that 
£miiy has nearly done one end of the bead-purse already. 

'20th, A note from the doctor, who is too busy to call. Such 
good news 1 They will give us two bedrooms and board us with 
the family, at AppletreewidL, for seventeen shillings a-week. 
By my calculations, we shall have three pounds sixteen shillinga 
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left, after paying what we owe here. That will be enough, at 
the outset, for four weeks' living at the faim-house, with eight 
shillings to spare besides. By embroidery work I can eacdly 
make nine shUlings more to put to that, and there is a fifth week 
provided for. Surely, in five weeks* time — oonsidering the 
number of things I can turn my hand to — we may hit on some 
plan for getting a little money. This is what I am always telling 
my husband, and what, by dint of constantly repeating it, I am 
getting to belieye myself. William, as is but natural, poor 
fellow, does not take so light-hearted a yiew of the future as I 
do. He says that the prospect of sitting idle and being kept by 
his wife for months to come, is something more wretched and 
hopeless than words can describe. I try to raise his spirits by 
reminding him of his years of honest hard work for me and the 
children, and of the dootor*s assurance that his eyes will get the 
better, in good time, of their present helpless state. But he 
still sighs and murmurs — being one of the most independent 
and high-spirited of men -— about living a burden on his wife. 
I can only answer, what in my heart of hearts I feel, that I took 
him for Better and for Worse — that I have had many years of 
the Better, and that, even in our present trouble, the Worse 
shows no signs of coming yetl 

The bead-purse is getting on fast Bed and blue, in a pretty 
striped pattern. 

2Ut. A busy day. We go to Appletreewick to*moiTow. 
Paying bills and packing up. All poor William's new canvasses 
and painting-things huddled together into a packing case. He 
looked so sad, sitting silent with his green shade on, while his 
old familiar working materials were disappearing around him, as 
if he and they were never to come together again , that the tears 
would start into my eyes, though I am sure I am not one of the 
crying sort Luckily, the green shade kept him from seeing 
me ; and I took good care , tihough the effort nearly choked me» 
that he should not hear I was crying , at any rate. 

The bead-purse is done. How are we to get the steel rings 
and tassels for it? I am not justified now in spending sixpence 
imnecessaiily, even for the best of purposes. 
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22d. 



23d. Tlie Fai-m of Apptklreewiek, — Too tired, after our 
move yesterday, to write a word in my diary about our journey 
to this delightful place. But now that we are beginning to get 
settled, I can manage to make up for past omissions. 

My first occupation on the morning of the move had, oddly 
enough, nothing to do with our departure for the farm-house. 
The moment breakfast was oyer, I began the day by making- 
Emily as smart and nice-looking as I could, to go to the doctor's 
with the purse. She had her best silk frock on, showing the 
mending a little in some places , I am afraid; and her straw hat 
trimmed with my bonnet ribbon. Her father's neckscarf^ turned 
and joined so that nobody could see it, made a nice mantilla for 
her — and away she went to the doctor's, with her little deter- 
mined step, and the purse in her hand (such a pretty hand that 
it is hardly to be regretted I had no gloves for her). They were 
delighted with the purse — which I ought to mention was finished 
with some white beads; we found them in rummaging among 
our boxes, and they made beautiful rings and tasse^ contrast- 
ing charmingly with the blue and red of the rest of the purse. 
The doctor and his little girl were, as I have sud, delighted with 
the present; and they gave Emily in return a work-box for her- 
self, and a box of sugar-plums for her baby-sister. The child 
came back all flushed with the pleasure of the visit, and quite 
helped to keep up her father's spirits with talking to him about 
it. So much for the highly interesting history of the bead-purse. 

Towards the afternoon, the light cart from the farm-house 
came to fetch us and our things to Appletreewick. It was quite 
a warm spring day, and I had another pang to bear as I saw poor 
William helped into the cart, looking so sickly and sad with his 
miserable green shade in the cheerful sunlight **Ood only 
knows, Leah, how this will succeed with us,*' he said, as we 
started — then sighed, and fell silent again. 

Just outside tiie town the doctor met us. ** Good luck go 
with youf" he cried, swinging his stick in his usual hasty way: 
**I shall come and see you as soon as you are all settled at the 
farm-house." — " Good bye, sir," says Emily, struggling up with 
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all ber might among the bundles in the bottom of the cart^ 
"Good-bye, and thank you again for the work-box and the 
Bugar-plums." That was my child all OTerl she never wants 
telUng. The doctor kissed Us hand, and gave another flourish 
with ids stick. So we parted. 

How I should have enjoyed the drive , if William could only 
have looked, as I did, at the young firs on the heath bending 
beneath the steady breeze; at the shadows flying over the 
smooth fields; at the high white clouds moving on and on in 
their grand airy procession over the gladsome blue sky ! It was 
a hilly road, and I begged the lad who drove us not to press the 
horse ; so we were nearly an hour, at our slow rate of going, be- 
fore we drew up at the gate of Appletreewick. 

24tth February to 2d March. — We have now been here long 
enough to know something of the place and the people. First, 
as to the place : •» Where the farm-house now is, there was once 
a.fambus priory. The tower is still standing, and the great room 
where the monks ate and drank — used at present as a granary. 
The house itself seems to have been tacked on to the ruins any- 
how. No two rooms in it are on the same level. The children 
do nothing but tumble about the passages, because there always 
happens to be a step up or down, just at the darkest part of every 
one of them. As for staircases , there seems to me to be one for 
each bedroom. I do nothing but lose my way — and the fanner 
says, drolling, that he must have signposts put up for me in 
every comer of the house firom top to bottom. On the ground- 
floor, besides the usual domestic offices t we have the best par- 
lour — a dark, airless, expensively furnished solitude, never in- 
vaded by anybody — the kitchen, and a kind of hall, with a fire- 
place as big as the drawing-room at our town lodg^gs. Here 
we live and take our meals; here the children can racket about 
to their hearts' content; here the dogs come lumbering in, 
whenever they can get loose; here wages are paid, visitors are 
received, bacon is cured, cheese is tasted, pipes are smoked, and 
naps are taken every evening by the male members of the family. 
Never was such a comfortable, friendly dwelling-place devised 
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as this hall — I fM abreadj as if half my life had heen passed 
iait 

Out of doon, looking beyond the flower-garden, lawn, back* 
yards, pigeon-houses, and kitchen-gardens, we are surrounded 
by a network of smooth grazing-flelds, each shut off from the 
other by its neat hedgerow and its sturdy gate. Beyond the 
fields, the hills seem to flow away gently from us into the far 
blue distance , till they are lost in the bright softness of the sky. 
At one point, which we can see from our bedroom windows, they 
dip suddenly into the plain, and show, over the rich marshy flat, 
a strip of distant sea, — a strip, sometimes blue, sometimes grey; 
sometimes, when the sun sets, a streak of fire; sometimes, on 
showery days, a flash of silver light. 

The inhabitants of the farm-house have one great and rare 
merit — they are people whoni you can make friends with at 
once. Between not knowing tnem at all, and knowing them 
well enough to shake hands at first sight, there is no ceremo- 
nious interval or formal gradation whatever. They received us, 
on our arrival, exactly as if we were old frienda returned from 
some long travelling expedition. Before we had been ten 
minutes in the hall, William had the easiest chair and the 
snuggest comer; the children were eating bread and jam on the 
window-seat; and I was talking to the farmer's wife, with the 
cat on my lap, of the time when Emily had the measles. 

The family numbers seven, exclusive of the indoor servants 
of course. First come the farmer and his wife — he a tall, 
sturdy, loud-voiced, active old man — she the easiest, plumpest, 
and gayest woman of sixty I ever met with. They have three 
sons and two daughters. The two eldest of the young men are 
employed on the farm ; the third is a sailor, and is making holi- 
day-time of it just now at Appletreewick. The daughters are 
pictures of health and freshness. I have but one complaint to 
make against them — they are beginning to spoil the children 
already. 

In this tranquil place, and among these genial, natural 
people, how happily my time might be passed, were it not for 
the saddening sight of William's fdOftiction, and the wearing un* 
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certainty of how we are to provide for future oecessitieB I It is 
A hard tiling for my husband and me, after having had the day 
made pleasant by Jkind words and friendly offices, to feel this 
one anxious thought always forcing itself on us at night: — 
Shall we hare the means of stopping in our new home in a 
month's time? 

Zd. A rainy day; the children difficult to manage; William 
miserably despondent Perhaps he influenced me, orperiiaps 
I felt my little troubles with the children more than usual — but, 
however it was , I have not been so heavy-hearted since the day 
when my husband first put on the green shade. A Hstless, 
hopeless sensation would steal over me — but why write about 
it? Better to tary and forget it. There is always to - morrow to 
look to when to-day is at the worst. 

4th. To-morrow has proved worthy of the faith I put in it. 
Sunshine again out of doors; and as clear and true a reflection 
of it in my own heart as I can hope to have just at this tame. 
Ohl that month, that one poor month of respite! What are 
we to do at the end of the month? 

btk. I made my short entry for yesterday in the afternoon, 
just before tea-time — little thinking of events destined to 
happen with the evening that would be really worth chronicling, 
for the sake of the excellent results to which they are sure to 
lead. My tendency is to be too sanguine about everything, I 
know; but I am, nevertheless, firmly persuaded that I can see 
a new way out of our present difficulties — a way of getting 
money enough tp keep us all in comfort at the farm-house until 
William's eyes are well again. 

The new project which is to relieve us from ail uncertainties 
for the next six months actually originated with me I It has 
raised me many inches higher in my own estimation already. If 
the doctor only agrees with my view of the case when he comes 
to-morrow, William will allow himself to be persuaded, I know 
— and then let them say what they please, I will answer for 
the rest 

This is how the new idea first found its way into my 
head: — 
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Wehad just done tea. William, in much better spirito than 
usual, was talking with the young sailor, who is jocosely called 
here by the very ugly name of ^^Foul-weather Dick." The 
farmer and his two eldest sons were composing themselves on 
iixe oaken settles for their usual nap. The Dame was knitting; 
the two girls were beginning to clear the tea-table; and I was 
darning the children's socks. To aU appearance, this was not 
a very propitious state of things for the creation of new ideas — 
and yet my idea grew out of it for all that. Talking with my 
husband on various subjects conneeted with life in idiips, the 
young sailor began giving us a description of his hammock; 
telling us how it was slung, how it was impossible to get into it 
any other way than *^ stem foremost" (whatever that may mean); 
how the rolling of the ship made it rock like a cradle ; and how, 
on rough nights, it sometimes swayed to and fro at such a rate 
as to bump bodily against the ship's side and wake him up with 
the sensation of having just received a punch on the head from 
a remarkably hard fist Hearing all this, I ventured to suggest 
that it must be an immense relief to him to sleep on shore in a 
good, motionless, solid four-post bed. But to my surprise he 
scoffed at the idea; said he never slept comfortably out of his 
hammock; declared that he quite missed his occasional punch 
on the head from the ship's side; and ended by giving a most 
comical account of all the uncomfortable sensations he felt when 
he slept in a four^post bed. The odd nature of one of the yoimg 
sailoz^s objections to sleeping on shore reminded my husband 
(as indeed it did me too) of the terrible story of a Bed in a 
French Gambling-house, which he once heard from a gentleman 
whose likeness he took. "You're laughing at me ," says honest 
Foul-weather Dick, seeing William turn towards me and smile. — 
"No indeed," says my husband — "that last objection of yours 
to the four-post beds on shore seems by no means ridiculous to 
me at any rate. I once knew a gentleman, Dick, who practi- 
cally realized your objection." 

"Excuse me, sir," says Dick, after a pause, and with an 
appearance of great bewilderment and curiosity; "but could you 
put * practically realized' into plain English , so that a poor man 
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l&e me might have a chance of understanding you? *^ — '* Cer- 
tainly 1 '* says my husband , laughing. " I mean that I once knew 
a gentleman who actually saw and felt what, you say in jest, you 
are afraid of seeing and feeling whenever you sleep in a four- 
post bed. Do you understand that?" Foul-weather Dick un- 
derstood it perfectly, and begged with great eagerness to hear 
what the gentleman's adventure really was. The Dame, who 
had been listening to our talk, backed her son's petition; the 
two girls sat down expectant at the half-cleared tea-table; even 
the farmer and his drowsy sons roused themselves lazily on the 
settle — my husband saw that he stood fairly committed to the 
relation of the story, so he told it without more ado. 

I have often heard him relate that strange adventure (Wil- 
liam is the best teller of a story I ever met with) to friends of all 
ranks, in many different parts of England, and I never yet knew 
it fail of producing an effect The farm-house audience were , I 
may almost say, petrified by it. I never before saw people look 
so long in the same direction, and sit so long in the same at- 
titude, as they did. Even the servants stole away from their 
work in the kitchen, and, unrebuked by master or mistress, 
stood quite speU-boimd in the doorway to listen. Observing 
all this in silence, while my husband was going on with his nar- 
rative, the thought suddenly flashed across me: — "Why should 
William not get a wider audience for that story, as well as for 
others which he has heard from time to time from his sitters, 
and which he has hitherto only repeated in private among a few 
friends? People tell stories in books and get money for them. 
What if we told our stories in a book? and what if the book 
sold? — Why, freedom surely from the one great anxiety that 
is now preying on us ! Money enough to stop at the farm-house 
till WiUiam's eyes are fit for work again ! " I almost jumped up 
from my chair as my thought went on shaping itself in this 
manner. When great men make wonderftd discoveries, do 
they feel sensations like mine, I wonder? Was Sir Isaac Newton 
within an ace of skipping into the air when he first found out 
ihe law of gravitation? Did Friar Bacon long to dance when 
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he lit the match and heard the first charge of gunpowder m thf ' 
world go o£f with a bang? 

I had to put a strong constraint on myself, or I should have 
communicated all that was passmg in my mind to William be- 
fore our friends at the farm-house. But I knew it was best to 
wait until we were alone, and I did wait What a relief it was, 
when we all got up at last to say Good-night I 

The moment we were in our own room, I could not stop ta 
take so much as a pin out of my dress before I began. **My 
dear," said I, ^*I never heard you tell that gambling^houae ad- 
venture so well before. What an effect it had upon our friends ! 
what an effect indeed it always has wherever you tell it ! " 

So £sr,he did not seem to take much notice. He just nodded, 
and began to pour out some of the lotion in which he always' 
bathes his poor eyes the last thing at night 

**And, aa for that, William," I went on, '*all your stories 
seem to interest people. What a, number you have picked up, 
first and last, from different sitters, in the fifteen years of your 
practice as a portrait-pamterl Have you any idea how many 
stories you really do know? " 

No: he could not undertake to say how many just then. He 
gave this answer in a very indifferent tone, dabbing away all the^ 
time at his eyes with the sponge and lotion. He did it so 
awkwardly and roughly, as it seemed to me, that I took the 
sponge from him and applied the lotion tenderly myself. 

"Do you think," said I, ".if you turned over one of your 
stories carefully in your mind beforehand — say the one you 
told to-night, for example — that you could repeat it all to me, 
so perfectly and deliberately, that I should be able to take it 
down in writing from your lips? " 

Yes: of course he could. But why ask that question? 

"Because I should like to have all the stories that you have 
been in the habit of relating to our friends set down fairly in 
writing, by way of preserving them from ever being forgotten.*' 

Would I bathe his left eye now, because that felt the hottest 
to-night? I began to forebode that his growing indifference 
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to what I was saying would soon end in his fairly going to sleep 
before I had developed my new idea, unless I took some means 
forthwith of stimulating his curiosity, or, in other words, of 
waking him into a proper state of astonishment and attention. 
<* William,** said I, without another syllable of preface ; "I have 
got a new plan for finding all the money we want for our ex- 
penses here.** 

He jerked his head up directly, and looked at me. What 
plan? 

"This: — The state of your eyes prevents you for the pre- 
sent from following your profession as an artist, does it not? 
Very well ! What are you to do with your idle time , my dear? 
Turn author I And how are you to get the money we want? By 
publishing a bookl ** 

^Good gracious, Leah! are you out of your senses?** he ex- 
claimed. 

I put my arm rotmd his neck , and sat down on his knee (the 
coarse I always take when I want to persuade him to anything 
with as few words as possible). 

" Now, William , listen patiently to me ," I said. " An artist 
lies under this great disadvantage in case of accidents — his 
talents are of no seryioe to him unless he can use his eyes and 
fingers. An author, on the other hand, can turn his talents to 
account just as well by means of other people's eyes and fingera 
as by means of his own. In your present situation, therefore, 
you have nothing for it, as I said before, but to turn author. 
Waitl and hear me out. The book I want you to make is a 
book of all your stories. You shall repeat them, and I will write 
them down from your dictation. Our manuscript shall be 
printed — we will sell the book to the public, and so support 
ourselves honourably in adv^vity , by doing the best we can to 
interest and amuse others.** 

While I was saying all this — I suppose in a very excitable 
manner — my husband looked, as our young sailor-friend would 
•phrase it^ quite taken aback. "You were always quick at con- 
triving, Leah,** he said; **but how in the world came you to 
think of this plan?** 
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"I thought of it while you were telling them the gambling* 
house adventure down stairs/* I answered. 

^^It is an ingenious idea and a bold idea," he went on^ 
thoughtfully. '*But it is one thing to tell a story to a circle of 
friends, and another thing to put it into a printed form for an 
audience of strangers. Consider, my dear, that we are neither 
of us used to what is called writing for the press.** 

'^ Very true,** said I, " but nobody is used to it when they first 
begin — and yet plenty of people have tried the hazairdoua 
literary experiment successfully. Besides, in our case, we have 
the materials ready to our hands — surely we can succeed in 
shaping them presentably , if we aim at nothing but the simple 
truth.** 

<* Who is to do the eloquent descriptions and the striking re- 
.flections, and all that part of it?** said William, perplexedly 
shaking his head. 

'^Nobody!** I replied. "The eloquent descriptions and the 
striking reflections are just the parts of a story*book that people 
never read. Whatever we do, let us not, if we can possibly 
help it, write so much as a single sentence that can be con- 
veniently skipped. Gomel come I** I continued, seeing him 
begin to shake his head again; "no more objections, William, 
I am too certain of the success of my plan to endure them. If 
you still doubt, let us refer the new project to a competent arbi- 
trator. The doctor is coming to see you to-morrow. 1 will 
tell him all that I have told you; and if you will promise on 
your side, I will engage on mine, to be guided entirely by his 
opinion.** 

William smiled, and readily gave the promise. This was all 
I wanted to send me to bed in tiie best spirits. For, of course^ 
I should never have thought of mentioning the doctor as an ar- 
bitrator , if I had not known beforehand that he was sure to be 
on my side. 

6/^ The arbitrator has shown that he deserved my con- 
fidence in him. He ranked himself entirely on my side before I 
had half done explaining to him what my new project really was. 
As to my husband's doubts and difficulties, the dear good map 
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w^ould not 80 much as hear them mentioned. **No objections,** 
he cried gaily; **setto work, Mr. Kerby, and make your fortune. 
I always said your wife was worth her weight in gold — and here 
she is now, all ready to get into the bookseller's scales and prove 
it. Set to work I set to work 1** 

"With all my heart,** said William, beginning at last to 
catch the infection of our enthusiasm. **But when my part of 
the work and my wife*s has been completed, what are we to do 
with the produce of our labour?** 

"Leave that to me,** answered the doctor. "Finish your 
book and send it to my house ; I will show it at once to the Edi- 
tor of our county newspaper. He has plenty of literary friends 
in London, and he will be just the man to help you. By-the-by^** 
added the doctor, addressing me, "you think of everything, 
Mrs. Kerby — pray have yon Uiought of a name yet for the new 
book?** 

At that question , it was my torn to be " taken aback.** The 
idea of naming the book had never once entered my head. 

"A good title is of vast importance,** said the doctor,knitting 
his brows thoughtfully. " We must all think about that What 
shallitbe? eh, Mrs. Kerby, what shall it be?** 

"Perhaps something may strike us after we have fairly set to 
work,** my husband suggested. " Talking of woik,** he continued, 
turning to me; "how are you to find time, Leah, with your 
nursery occupations, for writing down all the stories as I tell 
them?** 

"I have been thinking of that this morning,** said I, ^'and 
have come to the conclusion that I shall have but little leisure ^ 
write from your dictation in the daytime. What with dressing 
and washing the children, teaching them, giving them their 
meals, taking them out to walk, and keeping them amused at 
home — to say nothing of sitting sociably at work with the 
Dame and her two girls in the afternoon — I am afraid I shall 
Have few opportunities of doing my part of the book between 
breakfast and tea-time. But when the children are in bed , and 
the farmer and his family are reading or dozing, I should have 
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at least three unoccupied hours to spare. So, if you don*t mind 
putting off our working-time till after dark** — 

^^ There's the title 1** shouted the doctor, jumping out of his 
chair as if he had been shot. 

"Where?" cried I, looking all round me in the surprise ot 
the moment, as if I had expected to see the title magically in- 
scribed for us on the walls of the room. 

" in your last words, to be sure I " rejoined the doctor. **• You 
said just now, that you would not have leisure to write frem Mr. 
Kerby*s dictation till after dark. What can we do better than 
name the book after the time when the book is written? Call it 
boldly i'^ After Dark. Stop I before anybody says a word for 
or against it^ let us see how the name loc^ on paper." 

I opened my writing-desk in a great flutter. The doctor 
selected the largesteheet of paper and the broadest-nibbed pen 
he could find, and wrote in majestic round-text letters, with 
alternate thin and thick strokes beautiful to see, the two caba- 
listic words: — 

AFTER DARK. 

We all three laid our heads together over the paper, and in 
breathless silence studied the effect ofthe round text: William 
raising his green shade in the excitement ofthe moment, and 
actually disobeying the doctor^s orders about not using his eyes, 
in the doctor's own presencel After a good long stare, we looked 
round solemnly in each other's faces, aiid nodded. There was 
no doubt whatever on the subject after seeing the round-text. 
In one happy moment the doctor had hit on the right name. 

" I have written the title-page ," said our good friend , taking 
iip his hat to go. ^' And now I leave it to you two to write the 
book." 

Since then I have mended four pens and bought a quire of 
letter-paper at the village shop. William is to ponder well over 
his stories in the daytime, so as to be quite xeady for me "after 
dark." We are to commence our new occupation this e>ening. 
My heart beats fast and my eyes moisten when I think of it. 
How many of our dearest interests depend upon the one little 
beginning that we are to make to-night! 
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PROLOGUE TO THE FIRST STORY. 



Before I begin, by the aid ol my wife's patient attentiou 
and ready pen, to relate any of the stories which I have heard at 
various times from persons whose likenesses I have been em- 
ployed to take , it will not be amiss if I try to secure the reader's 
interest in the following pages by briefly explaining how 1 
became possessed of the narratiye-matter which they contain. 

Of myself I have nothing to say, but that I have followed the 
profession of a travelling portrait-painter for the last fifteen 
years. The pursuit of my calling has not only led me all through 
England, but has taken me twice to Scotland, and once to 
Ireland. In moving from district to district, I am never guided 
beforehand by any settled plan. Sometimes the letters of re- 
commendation which I get from persons who are satisfied with 
-the work I have done for them, determine the direction in which 
I travel. Sometimes I hear of a new neighbourhood in which 
there is no resident artist of ability, and remove thither on 
speculation. Sometimes my friends among the picture-dealers 
say a good word on my behalf to their rich customers, and so 
pave the way for me in the large towns. Sometimes my 
prosperous and famous brother-artists, hearing of small com- 
missions which it is not worth their while to accept, mention 
my name, and procure me introductions to pleasant country 
houses. Thus I get on, now in one way and now in another, not 
winning a reputation or making a fortune, but happier, perhaps, 
on the whole, than many men who have got boUi the one and 
the other. So , at least , I try to think now, though I started in 
my youth with as high an ambition as the best of them. Thank 
After Dark, 2 
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God it is not my business here to speak of past times and their 
disappointments. A twinge of the old hopeless heart-ache 
comes over me sometimes still, when I think of my student 
days. 

One peculiarity of my present way of life is, that it brings me 
into contact with all sorts of characters. I almost feel, by this 
time, as if I had painted every civilized variety of the human 
race. Upon the whole, my experience of the world, rough as it 
has been, has not taught me to think unkindly of my fellow- 
creatures. I have certainly received such treatment at the hands 
of some of my sitters as I could not describe without saddening 
and shocking any kind-hearted reader; but, taking one year 
and one i^ace with another, I have cause to remember with 
gratitude and respect — sometimes even with friendship and 
affection — a very large proportion of the numerous persons 
who have employed me. 

Some of the results of my experience are curious in a moral 
point of view. For example, I have found woiiien almost uni- 
formly less delicate in aaking me about my terms, and less 
generous in remunerating me for my services, than men. On 
tiie other hand, men, within my knowledge, are decidedly vainer 
of their personal attractions, and more vexatiously anxious to 
have them done full justice to on canvass, than women. Taking 
both sexes together, i have found young people, for the most 
part, more gentle , more reasonable, and more considerate than 
old. And, summing up, in a general way, my experience of 
different ranks (which extends, let me premise, all the way down 
from peers to publicans) , I have met with most of my formal 
and ungracious receptions among rich people of uncertiun social 
standing: the highest classes and the lowest among my em- 
ployers almost always contrive — in widely different ways of 
course—* to make me feel at home as soon as I enter their 
houses. 

The one great obstacle that I have to eontend against in the 
practice of my profession is not, as some persons may imagine, 
the difficulty of making my sitters keep tiieir heads still while 
I paint them, but the difficulty of getting them to preserve the 
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Batural look and the every-day peenliarities of dress and man- 
ner. People will assume an expression, will brush up their hair, 
will correct any little characteristic carelessness in their ap- 
parel — will, in short, when they want to hare their likenesses 
taken ^ look as if they were sitting for their pictures. If I paint 
them, under these artificial circunutanees, I fail of course to 
present them in thmr habitual aspect, and my portrait, as a 
necessary consequenoe, disappoints everybody, tiie sitter always 
included. When we wish to Judge of a man's character by l^s 
handwriting, we want his customary scrawl dashed off with his 
common work-a-day pen, not his best small-text, traced la- 
boriously with the finest procurable crow-quill point. So it is 
with portrait-painting, which is, after all, nothing but a right 
reading of the externals of character recognisably presented to 
the view of others. 

Experience, after repeated trials, has proved to me that the 
only way of getting sitters who persist in assuming a set look to 
resume their habitual expression, is to lead them into talking 
about some subject in which they are greatly interested. If I 
can only beguile them into speaking earnestly, no matter on 
what topic, I am sure of recovering their natural expression; 
sure of seeing all the little precious eveiy-day peculiarities of 
the man or woman peep out, one after another, quite unawares. 
The long, maundering stories about nothing, tiie wearisome 
recitals of petty grievances, the local anecdotes unrelieved by 
the faintest suspicion of anything like general interest, which I 
have been condemned to hear, as a consequence of thawing the 
ice off the features of formal sitters by the method just de- 
scribed, wotdd fill hundreds of volumes, and promote the repose 
of thousands of readers. On the other hand, if I have suffered 
under the tediousness of the many, I have not been without my 
compensating gains firom the wisdom and experience of the few. 
To some of my sitters I have been indebted for information 
which has enlarged my mind — > to some for advice which has 
lightened my heart — to some for narratives of strange ad- 
venture which rivetted my attention at the time, which have 
served to interest and amuse my fireside circle for many years 

2* 
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past, and which are itow, 1 would fain hope, destined to make 
kind friends for me among a wider audience than any that I 
have yet addressed. 

Singularly enough, ahnost ail the best stories that I have 
heard from my sitters have been told by accident I only re- 
member two cases in which a story was volunteered to me ; and, 
although I have often tried the experiment, I cannot call to 
mind even a single iostance in which leading questions (as the 
lawyers call them) on my part, addressed to a sitter, ever pro- 
duced any result worth recording. Over and over again, I have 
been disastrously successful in encouraging duU people to 
weary me. But tiie clever people who have something interest- 
ing to say, seem, so far as I have observed them, to acknow- 
ledge no other stimulant than Chance. For every story which 
I purpose including in the present collection, excepting one, I 
have been indebted, in the first instance, to the capricious in- 
fluence of this same Chance. Something my sitter has seen 
about me, something I have remarked in my sitter, or in the 
room in which I take the likeness, or in the neighbourhood 
through which I pass on my way to work, has suggested the 
necessary association, or has started the right train of recollec- 
tions, and then the story appeared to begin of its own accord. 
Occasionally, the most casual notice on my part of some very 
unpromising object, has smoothed the way for the relation of a 
long and interesting narrative. I first heard one of the most 
dramatic of the stories that will be presented in this book 
merely through being carelessly inquisitive to know the history 
of a 8tu£fed poodle-dog. 

It is thus not without reason that I lay some stress on the 
desirableness of prefacing each one of the following narratives 
by a brief account of the curious manner in which I became 
possessed of it As to my capacity for repeating these stories 
correctly, I can answer for it that my memory may be trusted. 
I may daim it as a merit, because it is after all a mechanical 
one, that I forget nothing, and that I can call long-past con- 
versations and events as readily to my recollection as if they had 
happened but a few weeks ago. Of two things at least I feel 
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tolerably certain, beforehand, in meditating over the contents 
of this book: — First, that I can repeat correctly all that I haye 
heard; and, secondly, that I have never missed anything worth 
hearing when my sitters were addressing me on an interesting 
subject Although I cannot take the lead in talking while I am 
engaged in painting, 1 can listen while others speak, and work 
all the better for it. 

So much in the way of general preface to the pages for which 
I am about to ask the reader's attention. Let me now advance 
to particulars, and describe how I came to hear the first story in 
the present collection. I begin with it because it is the story 
that I have oftenest *^ rehearsed," to borrow a phrase from the 
stage. Wherever I go, I am sooner or later sure to tell it 
Only last night, I was persuaded into repeating it once more 
by the inhabitants of the farm-house in which I am now staying. 

Not many years ago , on returning from a short holiday-visit 
to a friend settled in Paris, I found professional letters awaiting 
me at my agent's in London 9 which required my immediate pre- 
sence in Liverpool. Without stopping to unpack, I proceeded 
by the first conveyance to my new destination; and, calling at 
the picture-dealer's shop where portrait-painting engagements 
were received for me^ found to my great satisfaction that I had 
remunerative employment in prospect, in and about Liverpool, 
for at least two months to come. I was .putting up my letters in 
high spirits, and was just leaving the picture-dealers shop to 
look out for comfortable lodgings, when I was met at the door 
by the landlord of one of the li^gest hotels in Liverpool — an 
old acquaintance whom I had known as manager of a tavern in 
London in my student-days. 

^^Mr.Kerbyl" he exclaimed, in great astonishment ^What 
an unexpected meeting! — the last man in the world whom I ex- 
pected to see, and yet the very man whose services I want to 
make use of 1" 

^^What, more work for me?" sudi; ^^are all the people in 
Liveipool going to have their portraits painted?" 

^*I only know of one," replied the landlord, <'a gentleman 
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stayii:^ at my hotel who wants a chalk drawing done of him. 
I was on my way here to inquire for any artist whom our picture- 
dealmg friend could recommend. How glad I am that I met 
you before I had connnitted myself to employing a stranger 1" 

''Is this likeness wanted at once?" I asked, thinking of 
the number of engagements that I had akeady got in my 
pocket. 

"Immediately — to-day — this very hour, if possible," said 
the landlord. ''Mr. FauUmer, the gentleman I am speaking of, 
was to have sailed yesterday for the Brazils from this place ; but 
the wind shifted last night to the wrong quarter, and he came 
ashore again this morning. He may of course be detained here 
for some time ; but he may also be called on board ship at half- 
an-hour^s notice, if the wind shifts back again in tiie right 
direction. This uncertainty makes it a matter of importance 
that the likeness should be begun immediately. Undertake it if 
you possibly can, for Mr. Faulkner is a liberal gentleman who 
is sure to give you your own terms." 

I reflected for a minute or two. The portrait was only wanted 
in chalk, and would not take long — besides I might finish it in 
the evening, if my other engagements pressed hard upon me in 
the day-time. Why not leave my luggage at the picture-dealer^s, 
put off looking for lodgings till night, and secure the new com- 
mission boldly by going back at once with the landlord to the 
hotel? I decided on following this course almost as soon as the 
idea occurred to me — put my chalks in my pocket, and a sheet 
of drawing-paper in the first of my portfolios that came to hand 
— and so presented myself before Mr. Faulkner, ready to take 
his likeness , literally at five minutes' notice. 

I found him a very pleasant, intelligent man, young and 
handsome. He had been a great traveller; had visited all the 
wonders of the East; and was now about to explore the wilds of 
the vast South American continent Thus much he told me 
good-hiunouredly and unconstrainedly while I was preparing 
my drawing materials. 

As soon as I had put him in the right light and position , and 
had seated myself opposite to him, he changed the subject of 
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oonTenation, and asked me, a Httle conlbsedly as I thought, 
if it was not a ctistomary practice among portrait-painten to 
gloss over the faults in their sitters* faces , and to make as much 
as possible of any good points which their features might 
possess. 

** Certainly," I answered. ^*You hare described the whole 
art and mystery of successful portrait-painting ih a few words." 

.** May I beg , then," said he , *^ that you yk^ depart from the 
usual practice in my case, and draw me with all my defects, 
exactly as I am? The fact is," he went on, alter a moment's 
pause, ** the likeness you are now preparing to take is intended 
for my mother. My roying disposition makes me a great anxiety 
to her, and she parted from me this last time very sadly and un- 
willingly. I don't know how the idea came into my head, but it 
struck me this morning that I could not better employ the time 
while I was delayed here on shore, than by getting my likeness 
done to send to her as a keepsake. She has no portnut of me 
since I was a child, and she is sure to vahie a drawing of me 
more than anything else 1 could send to her. I only trouble you 
with this explanation to prove that I am really sincere in my 
wish to be drawn uniatteringly, exactly as I am." 

Secretly respecting and admiring Mm for what he had Just 
said, I promised that his directions should be implicitly fol* 
lowed, and began to work immediately. Before I had pursued 
my occupation for ten minutes the conrersation began to flag, 
and the usual obstacle to my success with a sitter gradually set 
itself up between us. Quite unconsciously, of course, Mr. 
Faulkner stiffened his neck, shut his mouth, and contracted 
his eyebrows — evidently under the impression that he was 
facilitating the process of taking his portrait by making his face 
as like a lifeless mask as possible. All traces of his natural 
animated expression were fast disappearing, and he was be- 
ginning to change into a heary aad vather melanoholy*looking 
man* 

This complete alteration was of no great conseqfuenoe so 
long as I was only engaged in drawing ti^e outline of his feu:e 
and the genend ibrai ^ his features. I accordingly woifced on 
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doggedly for more than an hour — then left off to point my 
chalks again, and to give my sitter a few minutes* rest. Thus 
far the likeness had not suffered through Mr. Faulkner's un- 
fortunate notion of the right way of sitting for his portrait; but 
the time of difficulty, as I well knew, was to come. It was im- 
possible for me to think of putting any expression into the draw- 
ing unless I could contrive some means, when he resumed his 
chair, of making him look like himself again. ^^I will talk to 
him about foreign parts," thought I, **and try if I can't make 
him forget that he is sitting for his picture in that way." 

While I was pointing my chalks , Mr. Faulkner was walking 
up and down the room. He chanced to see the portfolio I had 
brought with me leaning against the wall, and asked if there 
were any sketches in it I told him there were a few which I had 
made during my recent stay in Paris. " In Paris? " he repeated, 
with a look of interest; ** may I see them? " 

I gave him the permission he asked as a matter of course. 
Sitting down, he took the portfolio on his knee, and began to 
look Uurough it. He turned over the first five sketches rapidly 
enough; but when he came to the sixth, I saw his face flush 
directiy, and observed that he took the drawing out of the port- 
folio, carried it to the window, and remained silently absorbed 
in the contemplation of it for full five minutes. After that, he 
turned round to me, and asked very anxiously if I had any ob- 
jection to part with that sketch. 

It was the least interesting drawing of the collection — 
merely a view in one of the streets running by the backs of the 
houses in the Palais Royal. Some four or five of these houses 
were comprised in the view, which was of no particular use to 
me in any way; and which was too valueless, as a work of art, 
for me to think of selling it. I begged his acceptance of it at 
once. He thanked me quite warmly; and then, seeing that I 
looked a little surprised at the odd selection he had made from 
my sketches, laughingly asked me if I could guess why he had 
been so anxious to become possessed of the view which I had 
given him? 

^^Ftobably," 1 answered, ** there is some remarkable histo- 
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rical association connected with that street at the back of the 
Palais Royal, of which I am ignorant." 

^^No," said Mr. Faulkner, "at least none that / know of. 
The only association connected with the place in my mind is a 
purely personal association. Look at this house in your drawing 
— the house with the water-pipe running down it firom top to 
bottom. I once passed a night there — a night I shaU never 
forget to the day of my death. I have had some awkward tra- 
velling adventures in my time; but that adventure — 1 WeU, 
never mind, suppose we begin the sitting. I make but a bad 
return for your kindness in giving me the sketch, by thus 
wasting your time in mere talk." 

'* Gomel comel" thought I, as he went back to the sitter's 
chair, "I shall see your natural expression on your face if I can 
only get you to talk about that adventure." It was easy enough 
to lead him in the right direction. At the first hint from me , he 
returned to the subject of the house in the back street. Without, 
I hope, showing any undue curiosity, I contrived to let him see 
that I felt a deep interest in everytldng he now said. Alter two 
or three preliminary hesitations, he at last, to my great joy, 
fairly started on the narrative of his adventure. In the interest 
of his subject he soon completely forgot that he was sitting for 
his portrait — the very expression that I wanted came over his 
fSace — and my drawing proceeded towards completion, in the 
right direction, and to the best purpose. At every fresh touch I 
felt more and more certain that I was now getting the better of 
my grand difficulty; and I enjoyed the additionid gratification 
of having my work lightened by the recital of a true story, which 
possessed in my estimation all the excitement of the most ex- 
citing romance. 

This, as I recollect it, b how Mr. Faulkner told me his ad- 
venture: — 
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THE TRAVELLER'S STORY 

OP 

A TERRIBLY STRANGE BED. 



Shortly after my education at college was finished, I hap- 
pened to be staying at Paris with an English friend. We were 
both young men then, and lived , I am afraid , rather a wild life, 
in the delightful city of our sojourn. One night we were idling 
about the neighbourhood of the Palais Royal, doubtful to what 
amusement we shoidd next betake ourselyes. My friend pro- 
posed a visit to IVascati's; but his suggestion was not to my- 
taste. I knew Frascati's, as the French saying is, by heart ; had 
lost and won plenty of five-franc pieces there, merely for amuse- 
ment's sake, until it was amusement no longer, and was 
thoroughly tired, in fact, of all the ghastly respectabilities of 
such a social anomaly as a respectable gambling-house. "For 
Heaven's sake," said I to my friend, "let us go somewhere 
where we can see a little genuine, blackguard, poverty-stricken 
gaming, with no false gingerbread glitter thrown over it at all. 
Let us get away from fashionable Frascati's, to a house where 
they don't mind letting in a man with a ragged coat, or a man 
with no coat, ragged or otherwise." — "Very well," said my 
friend, "we needn't go out of the Palais Royal to find the sort of 
company you want* Here 's the place just before us ; as black- 
guard a place, by all report, as you could possibly wish to 
see." In another minute we arrived at the door, and entered 
the house , the back of which you have drawn in your sketch. 

When we got up stairs, and had left our hats and sticks with 
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the doorkeeper, we were admitted into the chief gambling* 
room. We did not find many people assembled there. But, 
few as the men were who looked up at us on our entrance, they 
were all types — lamentably true types — - of their respectiTe 
classes. 

We had come to see blackguards; but these men ware 
something worse. There is a comic side, more or less appre- 
ciable, in all blackguardism — here there was nothing but 
tragedy — mute, weird tragedy. The quiet in the room ^ras 
horrible. The thin, haggard, long-haired young man, whose 
sunken eyes fiercely watched the turning up of the cards , never 
spoke; the flabby, fat-faced, pimply player, who pricked his 
piece of pasteboard perseyeringly , to register how often black 
won, and how often red — never spoke ; tiie dirty, wrinkled old 
man , with the Yulture eyes and the darned greatcoat, who had 
lost his last <ou, and still looked on desperately, after he could 
play no longer — never spoke. Even the voice of the croupier 
sounded as if it were strangely dulled and thickened in the at- 
mosphere of the room. I had entered the place to laugh; but 
the spectacle before me was something to weep over. I soon 
found it necessary to take reftige in excitement firom the de- 
pression of spirits which was fast stealing on me. Unfortunately 
I sought the nearest excitement, by going to the table , and be- 
ginning to play. Still more unfortunately, as the event will 
show, I won — won prodigiously; won incredibly; won at such 
a rate, that the regular players at the table crowded round me; 
and staring at my stakes with hungry, superstitious eyes, whis* 
pered to one another, that the English stranger was going to 
break the bank. 

The game was Rouge et Notr. I had played at it in every 
city in Europe, without, however, the care or the wish to study 
the Theory of Chances — that philosopher's stone of all gam- 
blers I And a gambler, in the strict sense of the word, I had 
never been. I was heart-whole fi*om the corroding passion for 
play. My gaming was a mere idle amusement I never re- 
sorted to it by necessity, because I never knew what it was to 
want money. I never practised it so incessantly as to lose more 
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than I could afford , or to gain more than I could coolly pocket 
without being thrown off my balance by my good luck. In 
short, I had hitherto frequented gambling-tables — just aa I 
frequepted ball-rooms and opera-houses — because they amused 
me, and because 1 had nothing better to do with my leisure 
hours* 

But on this occasion it was very different — now, for the first 
time in my life , I felt what the passion for play really was. My 
success first bewildered, and then, in the most literal meaning 
of the word, intoxicated me. Incredible as it may appear, it is 
neyertheless true , that I only lost when I attempted to estimate 
chances, and played according to previous calcidation. If I left 
CTerything to lud(,and staked without any care or consideration, 
I was sure to win — to win in the face of every recognised prob- 
ability in fovour of the bank. At first, some ofthe men present 
ventured their money safely enough on my colour; but I speedily 
increased my stakes to sums which they dared not risk. One 
after another they left off playing, and breathlessly looked on at 
my game. 

Still, time after time, I staked higher and higher, and still 
won. The excitement in the room rose to fever pitch. The 
silence was interrupted by a deep , muttered chorus of oaths and 
exclamations in different languages, every time the gold was 
shovelled across to my side of the table — even the imperturb- 
able croupier dashed his rake on the floor in a (French) fury of 
astonishment at my success. But one man present preserved his 
self-possession; and that man was my friend. He came to my 
side , and whispering in English , begged me to leave the place 
satisfied with what I had already gained. I must do him the 
justice to say, that he repeated his warnings and entreaties 
several times; and only left me and went away, after I had re- 
jected his advice (L was to all intents and purposes gambling- 
drunk) in terms which rendered it impossible for him to address 
me again that night. 

Shortly after he had gone,a hoarse voice behind me cried : -^ 
** Permit me, my dear sir I — permit me to restore to their proper 
place two Napoleons which you have dropped. Wonderftd luck, 
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sir! I pledge you my word of honour as an old soldier, in the 
course of my long eacperience in this sort of thing, I never saw 
such luck as yoursl — neverl Go on, sir — SacrdmiUe bombe$! 
Go on boldly, and break the bank 1** 

I tamed round and saw, nodding and smiling at me with in- 
veterate civility, a tall man» dressed in a frogged and braided 
surtout 

If I had been in my senses, I should have considered him, 
personally, as being rather a suspicious specimen of an old sol- 
dier. He had goggling bloodshot eyes, mangy mustachios, and 
a broken nose. His voice betrayed a barrack-room intonation 
of the worst order, and he had the dirtiest pair of hands I ever 
saw — even in France. These little personal peculiarities exer- 
cised, however, no repelling influence on me. In the mad 
excitement, the reckless triumph of that moment, I was ready 
to ''fraternize" with anybody who encouraged me in my game. 
I accepted the old soldiei^s offered pinch of snuff; clapped him 
on the back , and swore he was the honestest fellow in the world 
— the most glorious relic of the Grand Army that I had ever met 
with. '' Go on I " cried my militaiy friend , snapping his fingers 
in ecstasy, — '' Go on , and win 1 Break ihe bank — Mtte tori' 
nerres 1 my gallant English cdmrade , break the bank I " 

And I did go on — went on at such a rate, that in another 
quarter of an hour the croupier called out: ''Gentlemen! the 
bank has discontinued for to-night" AU the notes, and all the 
gold in that "bank," now lay in a heap imder my hands; the 
whole floating capital of the gambling-house was vraiting to pour 
into my pockets! 

" Tie up the money in your pocket-handkerchief, my worthy 
sir," said tiie old soldier, as I wildly plunged my hands into my 
heap of gold. " Tie it up , as we used to tie up a bit of dinner in 
the Grand Army; your winnings are too heavy for any breeches 
pockets that ever were sewed. There! that's it! — shovel them 
in, notes and all! CredidI what luck! — Stop! another Napo- 
leon on the floor! Ah! sacripetUpoUssonde Napoleon! have I 
found tiiee at last? Now then, sir — two tight double khots 
each way with your honourable permission, and the money's 
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safe. Feel it! feelityf<nrtimate8irl hard and round as a cannon 
ball'*-^, beihi if they had only fired such cannon baUs at us 
atAusterlitz — nomd'unepipef if they only had! And now, as 
an ancient grenadier, as an ex-braye of the French anny, what 
remains forme to dor I ask what? Simply this: to entreat my 
valued English friend to drink a bottk of champagne with me, 
and toast the goddess Fortune in foaming goblets before we 
parti" 

Excellent ex-brave I ConTivial ancient grenadier I Cham- 
pagne by ail means! An English cheer for an old soldier! 
Hurrah! hurrah! Another English cheer for the goddess For- 
tune! Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah! 

'* Bravo! the Englishman; the amiable, gracious English- 
man, in whose veins circulates the vivacious blood of France ! 
Another glass? Ah, bah! — the bottle is empty! Nevermind! 
Vive levin I I , the old soldier ^ order another bottle , and half- 
a-pound of hon-'hons with it ! ** 

"No, no, ex-brave; never -* ancient grenadier! Your 
bottle last time; my bottle this. Behold it! Toast away! The 
French Army! — the great Napoleon! — the present company! 
the croupier! the honest croupiex^s wife and daughters — if he 
has any! the Ladies generally! Everybody in the world!" 

By the time the second bottle of champagne was emptied, I 
felt as if 1 had been drinking liquid fire — my brain seemed all 
a-flame; No excess in wine had ever had this effect on me before 
in my life. Was it the result of a stimulant acting upon my 
system when I was in a highly excited state ? Was my stomach 
in a particularly disordered condition? Or was the champagne 
amazingly strong? 

*^ Ex-brave of the French Army!** cried I, in a mad state of 
exhilaration, "/am on fire! how are ^ou.^ You have set me on 
fire! Do you hear, myheroofAusterlitx? Let us have a third 
bottle of champagne to put the flame out!" 

The old soldier wagged his head, rolled his goggle eyes, 
until I expected to see them slip out of their sockets ; placed his 
dirty forefinger by the side of his InK^en nose; solenmly ejacu- 
lated " Coffee !" and immediately ran off into an inner room. 
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The word pronounced by the eocentrio veteran teemed to 
have a magical effect on the rest of the company present With 
one accord they all rose to depart Ftobafoly they had expected 
to profit by my intoxication ; but finding that my new friend was 
benevolently bent on preventing me from getting dead drunk, 
had now abandoned all hope of thriving pleasantly on my win- 
nings. Whatever their motive might be , at any rate they went 
away in a body. When the old soldier returned , and sat down 
again opposite to me at the table, we had the room to our* 
selves. I could see the croupier, in a sort of vestibule which 
opened out of it, eating his supper in solitude. The silence was 
now deeper than ever. 

A sudden change , too , had come over the ^ ex-brave.** He 
assumed a portentously solemn look; and when he spoke to me 
again , his speech was ornamented by no oaths, enforced by no 
finger-snappmg, enlivened by no apostrophes or exclamations. 

** Listen, my dear sir," said he, in mysteriously confidential 
tones — ^ listen to an old soldiers advice. I have been to the 
mistress of the house (a very charming woman, with a genius for 
cookery 1) to imprest on her the necessity of making us some 
particularly strong and good cofiee. You must drink this coffee 
in order to get rid of your little amiable exaltation of spirits be- 
fore you think of going home — you nmst^ my good and gracious 
friend 1 With all that money to take home to-night, it is a 
sacred duty to yourself to have your wits about you. You are 
known to be a winner to an enormous extent by several gentle- 
men present toHoight, who, in a certain point of view, are very 
worthy and excellent fellows ; but they are mortal men, my dear 
sir, and they have their amiable weaknesses 1 Need I say 
more? Ah, no, nol you imderstand met Now, this is what 
you must do — send for a cabriolet wheft you feel quite well 
again — draw up all the windows when you get into it — and 
tell tiie driver to take you home only (ihrough the large and well- 
Ughted thoroughfares. Do this; and you and your money will 
be safe. Do t^ ; and to-morrow you will thank an old soldier 
for giving y/ou a word of honest advice." 

Just as the ex-brave ended his ondion in very kchiymose 
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tones, the coffee came in, ready poured out in two cups. My 
attentive friend handed me one of the cups with a bow. I was 
parched with thirst, and drank it off at a draught. Ahnost in- 
stantly afterwards , I was seized with a fit of giddiness , and felt 
more completely intoxicated than ever. The room whirled round 
and round furiously; the old soldier seemed to be regularly 
bobbing up and down before me like the piston of a steam- 
engine. I was half deafened by a violent singing in my ears ; a 
feeling of utter bewilderment, helplessness, idiocy, overcame 
me. I rose from my chair, holding on by the table to keep my 
balance; and stammered out, that I felt dreadfully unwell — so 
unwell tiiat I did not know how I was to get home. 

"My dear friend ,** answered the old soldier, and even his 
voice seemed to be bobbing up and down as he spoke — "my 
dear fHend, it would be madness to go home in your state; you 
would be sure to lose your money; you might be robbed and 
murdered with the greatest ease. / am going to sleep here : do 
you sleep here, too — they make up capital beds in this house — '• 
take one; sleep off the effects of the wine, and go home safely 
with your winnings to-morrow — to-morrow, in broad day- 
Ught" 

I had but two ideas left: — one, that I must never let go hold 
of my handkerchief fid! of money; the other, that I must lie 
down somewhere immediately, and fall off into a comfortable 
sleep. So I agreed to the proposal about the bed, and took the 
offered arm of the old soldier, carrying my money with my dis- 
engaged hand. Preceded by the croupier, we passed along 
some passages and up a flight of stairs into the bed-room which 
I was to occupy. The ex^brave shook me warmly by the hand; 
proposed that we should breakfast together, and then, followed 
by the croupier, left me for the night 

I ran to the wash-hand stand; drank some of the water in 
my jug; poured the rest out, and plunged my face into it — then 
sat down in a chair and tried to compose myself. I soon felt 
better. The change for my lungs, firom the fetid atmosphere of 
the gambling-room to the cool air of the apartment I now occu- 
pied; the almost equally refreshing change for my eyes, from 
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the glaring gas-lights of the ** Salon" to the dim, quiet flieker of 
one bedroom candle; aided wonderfully the restorative effects 
of cold water. Hie giddiness left me, and I began to feel a 
little like a reasonable being again. My first thought was of 
the risk of sleeping all night in a gambling^house; my second, 
of the still greater risk of trying to get out after the house was 
closed, and of going home alone at night, through the streets of 
Paris with a large sum of money about me. I had slept in worse 
places than this on my travels, so I determined to lock, bolt, 
and barricade ipy door, and take my chance till the next 
morning. 

Accordingly, I secured myself against all intrusion; looked 
under the bed, and into the cupboard; tried the fastening of the 
window; and then, satisfied that I had taken every proper pre- 
caution, pulled off my upper clothing, put my light, which was a 
dim one, on the hearth among a feathery litter of wood ashes, 
and got into bed , with the handkerchief fliill of money under my 
pillow. 

I soon felt not only that I could not go to sleep, but that I 
could not even close my eyes. I was wide awake, and in a high 
fever. Every nerve in my body ttembled — every one of my 
senses seemed to be pretematurally sharpened. I tossed and 
rolled, and tried every kind of position, and perse veringly 
sought out the cold comers of the bed, and all to no purpose. 
Now, I thrust my arms over the clothes; now, I poked them 
under the clothes; now^ I violently shot my legs straight out 
down to the bottom ofthe bed; now, I convulsively coiled them 
up as near my chin as they would go; now, I shook out my 
crumpled pillow, changed it to the cool side, patted it flat, and 
lay down quietly on my back ; now, I fiercely doubled it in two, 
set it up on end, thrust it against the board of the bed, and tried 
a sitting-posture. Every effort was m vain; I groaned with 
vexation, as I felt that I was in for a sleepless night 

What coidd I do ? I had no book to read. And yet, unless 

I found out some method of diverting my mind, I felt certain 

that I was in the condition to imagine all sorts of horrors; to 

rack my brain with forebodings of every possible and impossible 

After Dark. 8 
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danger; m short, to pass the night m cmlFeriiig all coneeiTable 
varietieB of nervous terror. 

I raised myself on my elbow , and looked ebotit tiie room -^ 
which was brightened by a lovely moonlight poming straight 
through the window — to see if it contaimed any pictures or or- 
naments that I could at all clearly distinguish. While my eyes 
wandered from wall to wall , a remembrance of Le Moistre's de- 
lightful little book, "Voyage autour de ma Chambre,** oecmred 
to me. I resolved to imitate the French autikor, and iSnd occu^ 
pation and amusement enough to velieve the tedium of my 
wakefulness, by making a mental inventory of every artiele of 
fomiture I could see , and by following up to their sources the 
multitude of assodations which even a chair, a table, or a wash'* 
hand stand may be made to call forth. 

In the nervous unsettled state of my mind at that moment, 
I found it much easier to make my inventory than td make my 
reflections, and thereupon soon gave up all hope of thinking in 
Le Maistre's fanciful track — or, indeed, of thinkings at alL 
I looked about the room at the different aiticles of fVuniture, 
and did nothing more. 

There was, first, tiie bed I was lying in; afour^postbed, of 
all things in the world to meet with in F^uis ! — yes , a thorough 
clumsy British four-poster, with the regular top Hned Willi 
chintz — the regular fringed valance dl round -^ the regular 
stifling unwholesome curtakis, which I femembetied having 
mechanically drawnbaok agunst the 'posts without particnlariy 
noticung the bed when I first got into ihe room. Then there was 
the marble-topped wash^iand stand, from which the waterl had 
spilt, in my hurry to pour it out, was still dripping, slowly and 
more slowly, on to the bikk-floor. Then two small chairs , with 
my coat, waistcoat, and trousers flung on them. Then a large 
elbow-chair covered with dirty-white dimity, with my cravat 
and shirt-coUar throwifover the back. Then a chest of drawers 
with two of the brass baacUes off, and a tawdry, broken china 
inkstand placed on it by way of ornament ibr the top. Then thd 
dressing-table, adorned by a ttery small IbOking-gtsMs, and a 
very Uo^ pinMcushion. TiMm the ^ndow -^ an unusually large 
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window. Then a diuk old inetuk-e, whioh the feeble candle dimly 
ahowed new It waa the pietnre of a fellow in a high Spanish hat, 
«rowBed with a plume of towering feathets. A swartiiy sinister 
ruffian, looking upward, shading his eyes with his hand, and 
looking intently upward — it might be at some tail gallows at 
which he was going to be hanged. At any rate , he had the ap- 
pearance of thoroughly deserving it 

ThiB picture put a kind of constraint upon me to look upward 
tod — at the top of the bed. It was a gloomy and not an inter- 
eating object, and I looked back at the picture. I counted the 
feathers in the man'shat — they stood out in relief — three white, 
two green. I observed the crown of his hat, which was of a 
conical shape, according to the fiuhion supposed to have been 
favoured by Ghiido Fawkes. I wondered what he was looking up 
at It couldn't be at the stars; such a desperado was neither 
astrologer nor astronomer. It must be at the high gallows, and 
he was going to be hanged presently. Would the executioner 
oome into possesion of his conical crowned hat and plume 
of feathers ? I counted the feathers again — three white , two 
green. 

While I still lingered over this very improving and intel- 
lectual einployment, my tbouglits insensibly began to wander. 
The moonlight shining into the room reminded me of a certain 
moonlight nig^t in England — the night after a picnic party in 
a Welsh valley. Every incident of the drive homeward, through 
lovely seenery, whidi the moonH^t made lovelier than ever, 
came back to my remembrance, though I had never given the 
picnic a thought for years ; though , if I had tried to recollect it, 
I could certainly have recalled little or nothing of that scene 
long past Of all the wonderfUl faculties that help to tell us we 
are inunortal, whioh speaks the sublime truth more eloquently 
than memory? Here was I, in a strange house of the most 
auspicious character, in a situation of micertainty, and even of 
peril , which might seem to make the cool exercise of my recol- 
lection almost out of the question; nevertheless, remembering, 
quite in voluntiEurily, jdaces, people, conversations, minute cir- 
ennistanoes of every kutdf* whidi I had thought fbrgotten for 

3» 
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«yer, which I could not possibly have recalled at will even under 
the most favourable auspices. And what cause had produced 
iu a moment the whole of this strange, complicated, mysterious 
effect? Nothing but some rays of moonlight shining in at my 
bedroom window. 

I was still thinking of the picnic — of our merriment on the 
drive home — of the sentimental young lady who would quote 
Ghilde Harold because it was moonlight I was absorbed by 
these past scenes and past amusements, when, in an instant, the 
thread on which my memories hung snapped asunder: my at* 
tention immediately came back to present things more vividly 
than ever, and I found myself, I neither knew why nor where- 
fore, looking hard at the picture again. 

Looking for what ? 

Good God, the man had pulled his hat down on his brows I^ — 
No! the hat itself was gone! Where was the conical crown? 
Where the feathers — three white, two green? Not there 1 In 
place of the hat and feathers, what dusky object was it that now 
hid bis forehead, his eyes, his shading hand? 

Was the bed moving? 

I turned on my back and looked up. Was I mad? drunk? 
dreanung? giddy again.? or was the top of the bed really moving 
down — sinking slowly, regularly, silentiy, horribly, right 
down throughout the whole of its length and breadth — right 
down upon Me , as I lay underneath? 

My blood seemed to stand stilL A deadly paralyzing cold- 
ness stole all over me , as I turned my head round on the pillow, 
and determined to test whether the bed-top was really moving 
or not, by keeping my eye on the man in the picture. 

The next look in that direction was enough. The dull, black, 
frowsy outline of the valance above me was within an inch of 
being parallel with his waist I still looked breathlessly. And 
steadily, and slowly — very slowly — I saw the figure, and the 
line of frame below the figure, vanish, as the valance moved 
down before it 

I am, constitutionally, anything but timid. I have been on 
wore than one occasion in peril of my life , and have not lost my 
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self-possession for an instant; bnt when the conTiction first 
settled on my mind that the bed-top was really moying, was 
steadily and continuously sinking down upon me, I looked up 
shuddering, helpless, panic-stricken, beneath the hideous 
machinery for murder, which was adyanoing closer and closer 
to suffocate me where I lay. 

- I looked up, motionless, speechless, breathless. The candle, 
fully spent, went out; but the moonlight still brightened the 
room. Down and down, without pausing and without sounding, 
came the bed-top , and still my panic-terror seemed to bind me 
faster and faster to the mattress on which I lay — down and 
down it sank, till the dusty odour from the lining of the canopy 
came stealing into my nostrils. 

At that final moment the instinct of self-preservation startled 
me out of my trance, and I moved at last. There was just room 
for me to roll myself sideways off the bed. As I dropped noise- 
lessly to the floor, the edge of the murderous canopy touched 
me on the shoulder. 

Without stopping to draw my breath, without wiping the 
cold sweat from my face, I rose instantly on my knees to watch 
the bed-top. I was literally spell-bound by it If 1 had heard 
footsteps behind me , I could not have turned round ; if a means 
of escape had been miraculously provided for me, 1 could not 
have moved to take advantage of it. The whole life in me was, 
at that moment, concentrated in my eyes. 

Itdescmded — the whole canopy, with the fringe round it, 
came down — down — close down; so close that there was not 
rooni' now to squeeze my finger between the bed-top and the 
bed. I felt at the sides , and discovered that what had appeared 
to me from beneath to be the ordinary light canopy of a four^ 
post bed, was in reality a thick, broad mattress , the substance 
of which was concealed by the valance and its fringe. I looked 
up and saw the four posts rising hideously bare. Jn the middle 
of the bed-top was a huge wooden screw that had evidently 
worked it down through a hole in the ceiling, just as ordinary 
presses are worked down on the substance selected for com- 
pression. The frightfiil apparatus moved without making the 
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fjuntest noiM. There had lieen no eieaki&g as it eame doim; 
there wea nov not the faintest sonad from the room ahove. 
Amid a dead and awful silence I beheld before me — In the nioa- 
taenth centmry, and in the ciTilized capital of Fiance*— saoh a 
machine for secret moxder by suffocation as might haye existed 
in the worst days of the Inquisition, in the lonely inns among 
the Harts Mountains, in the mysterious tribunals of Westphar 
lial Still, as I looked on it, 1 could not move, I could hanUy 
breathe, but I began to recover the power of thinking, and in 
a moment I discovered the murderous conspiracy framed against 
me in all its horror. 

My cup of coffee had been drugged, and drugged too 
strongly. I had been saved from being smothered by having 
taken an overdose of some narcotic. How I had clmfed and 
fretted at the fever-fit which had preserved my life by keeping 
me awake I How recklessly I had confided myself to the two 
wretches who had led me into this room, determined, for the 
sake of my winnings, to kill me in my sleep by the surest and 
most horrible contrivance for secretly accomplishing my de- 
struction I How many men , winners like me , had slept, as I had 
proposed to sleep, in that bed, and had never been seen or heard 
of morel I shuddered at the bare idea of it. 

But, erelong, all thought was again suspended by the sight 
of the murderous canopy moving once more. After it had re- 
mained on the bed — as nearly as I could guess — about ten 
mmutes , it began to move up again. The villains who worked 
it from above evidently believed that their purpose was now ac* 
complished. Slowly and silently, as it had descended, that 
horrible bed-top rose towards its foimer place. When it reached 
the upper extremities of the four posts, it reached the ceding 
too. Neither hole nor screw could be seen; the bed became in 
appearance an ordinary bed again -^ the canopy an ordinary 
canopy, even to the most suspicious eyes. 

Now, for the first time, X was able to move -^ to rise from my 
knees — to dress myself in my upper clothing — and to consider 
of how I should escape. If I betrayed^ by the smaUest noise, 
that the attempt to suffocate me had failed, I was certain to be 
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muidcred. Had I made any noii e already? I listened intently, 
Ipgking towards the door. 

No ! no footsteps in the passage outside — no sound of a 
tread, light or heayy, in the room above — absolute silence 
everywhere. Besides locking and bolting my door, I had moved 
an old wooden chest against it, which I had found under the 
bed. To remove this chest (my blood ran cold as I thought 
what its contents rnight be I) without making some disturbance 
was impossible; and, moreover, to think of escaping through 
the house, now barred up for the night, was sheer insanity. 
Only one chance was left me — the window. I stole to it on 
tiptoe. 

My bedroom was on the first floor, above 9Jientr$$ol, and 
looked into the back street, which you have sketched in your 
view. I raised my hand to open the window, knowing that on 
that action hung, by the merest hair^s-breadth, my dbance of 
safety. They keep vigilant watch in a House of Murder. If 
any part of the firame cracked, if the hinge creaked, I was a lost 
man I It must have occupied me at least Ave minutes, reckoning 
by time — five "hours ^ reckoning by suspense 7- to open that 
window. I succeeded in doing it silently — in doing it with all 
the dexterity of a housebreaker— -and tiien looked down into 
the street To leap the distance beneath me would be almost 
certain destruction] Next, I looked round at the sides of the 
house. Down the left side ran the thick water-pipe which you 
have drawn — it passed close by the outer edge of the window. 
The moment I saw the pipe, I knew I was saved. My breath 
came and went freely for the first time since I had seen the 
canopy of the bed moving down upon me 1 

To some men the means of escape which I had discovered 
might have seemed difficult and dangerous enough — U>me the 
prospect of slipping down the pipe into the street did not 
suggest even a thought of peril. I had always been accustomed, 
by tiie practice of gymnastics, to keep up my schoolboy powers 
as a daring and ^p^ climber; and knew that my head, hands, 
and feet would serve me ^GuthifuUy in any hazards of ascent or 
descent I had abeady got one leg over the window-sill, when 
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I remembered the handkerchief filled with money under my 
pillow. I conld well have afforded to leave it behind me, bat 
I was revengefully determined that the miscreants of the 
gambling-house should miss their plunder as well as their 
victim. So I went back to the bed and tied the heavy handker- 
chief at my back by my cravat 

Just as I had made it tight and fixed it in a comfortable 
place , I thought I heard a sound of breathing outside the door. 
The chill feeling of horror ran through me again as I listened. 
No) dead silence still in the passage — I had only heard the 
night-air blowing softly into the room. The next moment I was 
on the window-sill — and the next I had a firm grip on the water- 
pipe with my hands and knees. 

X slid down into the street easily and quietly, as I thought I 
should, and immediately set off at the top of my speed to a 
branch "Prefecture" of Police, which I knew was situated in 
the immediate neighbourhood. A "Sub-prefect,^ and several 
picked men among his subordinates, happened to be up, ma- 
turing, I believe, some scheme for discovering the perpetrator 
of a mysterious murder which all Paris was talking of just then. 
When I began my story, in a breathless hurry and in very bad 
French, I could see that the Sub-prefect suspected me of being 
a drunken Englishman who had robbed somebody; but he soon 
altered his opinion as I went on, and before I had anything lik6 
concluded, he shoved all the papers before him into a drawer, 
put on his hat, supplied me with another (for I was bare-headed), 
ordered a file of soldiers, desired his expert followers to get 
ready all sorts of tools for breaking open doors and ripping up 
brick-fiooring, and took my arm, in the most fiiendly and fa- 
miliar manner possible, to lead me with him out of the house. 
I will venture to say, that when the Sub-prefect was a little boy, 
and was taken for the first time to the Play, he was not half as 
much pleased as he was now at the job in prospect for him at 
the gambling-house 1 

Away we went through the streets, the Sub-prefect cross- 
examining and congratulating me in the same breath as we 
marched at the head of our formidable posse eomUaius. Sen- 
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tinels were placed at the back and front of the house the 
moment we got to it; a tremendous batterj of knocks was 
directed against the door; a light appeared at a window; I was 
told to conceal myself behind the police -^ then came more 
knoclui , and a cry of " Open in the name of the law I ** At that 
terrible summons bolts and locks gave way before an invisible 
hand , and the moment after the Sub-prefect was in the passage, 
confronting a waiter half-dressed and ghastly pale. This was 
the short dialogue which immediately took place * — 

*'We want to see the Eng^shman who is sleepii|g in this 
house.** 

'^He went away hours ago.** 

^'He did no such thing. His friend went away; /^remained. 
Show us to his bedroom I ** 

'*I swear to you, Monsieur le Sous-prefet, he is not herel 
he—" 

** I swear to you , Monsieur le Gargon , he is. He slept here 
— he didn't find your bed comfortable -— he came to us to com- 
plain of it — here he is among my men — and here am I ready 
to look for a flea or two in his bedstead. Renaudin 1 (calling to 
one of the subordinates, and pointing to the waiter) collar that 
man, and tie his hands behind him. Now, then, gentlemen, 
let us walk up stdrs I " 

Eyery man and woman in the house was secured — the *' Old 
Soldier" the first ThenI identified the bed in whichi had slept, 
and then we went into the room above. 

No object that was at all extraordinary appeared in any part 
of it. The Sub-prefect looked round the place, commanded 
everybody to be silent, stamped twice on the floor, called for a 
candle, looked attentively at the spot he had stamped on, and 
ordered the flooring there to be careftilly taken up. This was 
done in no time. Lights were produced, and we saw a deep 
raftered cavity between the floor of this room and the ceiling of 
the room beneath. Through this cavity there ran perpendi- 
cularly a sort of case bf iron thickly grejased; and inside the 
case appeared the screw, which communicated ^th the bed-top' 
below. Extra lengths of screw, freshly oiled; levers covered 
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with feU ; all the cof^4ftta \&pp«r wpi^ of (i keaTy'pntfw -« «9iit 
8taructe4 ^nith infexnal inigeiimty so ^ tojoia thi fiztojreft jhaWw, 
and whi^^ tak^n U) pti^caii agai» tp go into th« 8m«U««t potsil^la 
compaM -^ ^vev^ aext diacoyioracl a^ pulkd out on the floor. 
After some Utile cU^ulty the $ub-prefeet sueeeeded in piitUng 
the machlnezy t<^ether« and» leading his mm to work it, 
descended with me to the bedroom, '^e smothening caoopy 
was then lowered, but not so noiseleaslyafl hadaeen it lowered. 
When I mentioned this to the Sub-prefect, his answer, simple 
as it was J had a terrible significanoet ** Mj men ," siud he , *^ are 
working down the bed-top for the first time — the men whose 
money you won were in better practice." 

We left the house in the sole possession of two poUce agents 
— everyone of the inmates being removed to prison on the spot 
The Sub-prefect, after taking down my ^proch^verhal** in his 
office , returned with me to my hotel to get my passport *^Do 
you think,** J asked, as I gave it to him, ^thai any men have 
really been smothered in that bed, as they tried to smother 

*^l have seen dozens of drowned men laid out atthe Morgue,** 
answered the Sub-prafeet, ^'In whose pocket>books w^e i^und 
letters y stating that they had committed suicide in the S«ae, 
because they had lost everything at the gaming-table* Do I 
know how many of those men entered the same gambling^house 
that you entered? won as you won? took that bed aa you took 
it? slept in it? were smothered in it? and were privately thrown 
into the rivert with a letter of explanation written by the mur- 
derers and placed in their pocket-books? No man can say how 
many or how few have suffered the fate from which you have 
escaped. The people of the gambling-house kept their bedstead 
machinery a secret from us — even from the police ! The dead 
kept the rest of the secret for them. Good night, or rather good 
morning. Monsieur Faulkner! Be at my office again at nine 
o'clock — in the meantime, aurevotr/" 

The rest of my story is soon told. X was examined ai^d ire^ 
examined; the gambling-house was strictly searched all thrpugk 
from top to bottom ; the prisoners were separately interrogated ; 
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jum) two 9fik» ieii guilty mnoBg dwm wmit a oonfetrfon. / 
diaoQ^Mi^ lj»attb« Oid$qldi«irwttAliie matter of the gtvUing- 
hQ\m^"^fju$Hes diMOfsred thai b« had bean diumixied out of 
the army as a yagabond years ago; tibal be bad been guilfty of 
all sorts of yillanies since; that he was in possession of stolen 
piroperty, whioh the owners identified; and that he, the erou- 
pier, another aoeomplice , and the woman whp had made my 
cup of coffee, were all in the secret of the bedstead. There 
appeared some reason to doubt whether the inferior persons 
attocbed to the bouse knew anything of the suffocating machin- 
ery; and they receired the benefit of that doubt, by being 
treated simply as thieyes and tagabonds. As for the Old Soldier 
and his two head-<nyrmidoBS, they went to the galleys; the 
woman who had drugged my coffee was imprisoned for I forget 
how many years; the regular attendants at the gambling-bouse 
were considered "suspicious,** and placed under "surveillance;" 
and I became, for one whole week (which is a long time), the 
head "lion" in Parisian society. My adventure was dramatised 
by three illustrious playmakers, but never saw theatrical day- 
light; for the censorship forbade the introduction on the stage 
of a correct copy of the gambling-house bedstead. 

One good result was produced by my adventure which any 
censorship must have approved: — it cured me of ever again 
trying " Rouge et Noir " as an amusement. The sight of a green 
cloth, with packs of cards and heaps of money on it, will hence- 
forth be for ever associated in my mind with the sight of a bed- 
canopy descending to suffocate me in the silence and darkness 
of the night. 

Just as Mr. Faulkner pronounced these words, he started in 
his chair and resumed his stiff dignified position in a great hurry. 
"Bless my soul!" cried he, with a comic look of astonishment 
and vexation, "while I have been telling you what is the real 
secret of my interest in the sketch you have so kindly given to 
me, I have altogether forgotten that I came here to sit for my 
portrait For the last hour or more I must have been the worst 
model you ever had to draw from 1 " 
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^ On the contrary, you haTe been the best,"* said I. '^Ihayie 
been trying to oateh your likenese; and, while telling your story, 
you have unoonsdously shown me the natural expression I 
wanted to ensure my sucoess." * 

* Hole by Mn» Kerby* I cannot let thii story end without mentioning 
what the chance aaying waa which caosed It to be told at the farm-honte 
the other night. Oar friend the yonng sailor, amopg his other qoaint ob- 
jections to sleeping on shore , declared that he partiealarly hated fonr-post 
beds, because he neyer slept In one withont dont»ting whether the top 
might not come down in the night and suffocate him. I thought this 
chance reference to the distinguishing feature of WiUiam*s narratire 
eurions enough, and my husband agreed with me* But he says it is 
scarcely worth while to mention such a trifle in anything so important as a 
book* I cannot venture, after this, to do more than allp these lines In 
modestly at the end of the story* If the printers should notice my few last 
words, perhapa they may not mind the trouble of putting them into some 
out of the way comer, in very small ^e* L. K* 
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PROLOGUE TO THE SECOND STORY. 



The beginning of an excellent connexion whicli I suooeeded 
in establishing in and around that respectable watering-place, 
Tidbury-on-the-Marsh, was an order for a life-size oil-portrait 
of a great local celebrity — one Mr. Boxsious , a Solicitor , who 
was understood to do the most thriTing business of any ikwyer 
in the town. 

The portrait was intended as a testimonial ''expressiye (to 
use the language of the circular forwarded to me at the time) of 
the eminent services of Mr. Boxsious in promoting and securing 
the prosperity of the town.** It had been subscribed fbr by the 
** Municipal Authorities and resident Inhabitants" of Tidbury- 
on-the-Marsh; and it was to be presented, when done, to Mrs. 
Boxsious, *'as a slight but sincere token" — and so forth. 
A timely recommendation from one of my kindest Mends and 
patrons placed the commission for painting the likeness in my 
lucky lumds ; and I was instructed to attend on a certain day at 
Mr. Boxsious's private residence with all my materials ready for 
taking a first sitting. 

On arriving at the house, I was shown into a yery prettily 
furnished morning-room. The bow-window looked out on a 
large enclosed meadow which represented the principal square 
in Tidbuiy. On the opposite side of the meadow I could see the 
new hotel (with a wing lately added), and, dose by, the old 
hotel obstinately unchanged since it had first been built Then, 
farther down the street, the doctox^s house, with a coloured 
lamp and a small doorplate, and the banker^s office, with a plain 
lamp and a big doorplate — then some dreary private lodging- 
houses — then , at right angles to these , a street of shops ; this 
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oheesemongex^B iwry small, the ohemisf s very smart, the pastry^ 
oook'a very dowdy, and the green-grocer's very dark. I was 
still looking out at the view thus presented, when I was suddenly 
apostrophized by a glib disputatious voice behind me. 

''Now, then, Mr. Artist 1" cried the voice, "do you call that 
getting ready for work? Where are your paints and brushes, 
and all the rest of it? My name's Boxsious , and I 'm here to sit 
for my picture." 

I turned round and confironted a little man with his legs 
astraddle and his hands in his pockets. He had light-grey eyes, 
red all round t&e fids, bristling pepper-coloured hair, an un- 
naturally rosy complexion, and an eager, impudent, clever look. 
I made two discoveries in one glance at him : — first, that he 
was 8 wretched subject fbf a portrait; secondly, that, whatever 
he might do or say, it would not be of the least use for me to 
stand on my dignity with him. 

'^lehali be r^ady directly, sir," said I. 

"Beady directly?** repeated my new sitter. " What do you 
mean, ^&. Artist, by ready directiy? Fm ready hdto. Whttt 
WBS your contract with the Town Council who have subscribed 
for tiiiJi picture? To paint tlie portrait I Ahd what was my 
cotitraot? To sit for it I Here am I ready to sit , and there are 
you not ready to paint me. Ac<}ordiiig to all the rules of law 
and logic, you are obmmitting a breach of contratrt ahready. — 
BUyfi\ let's have a look at your paints. Are they the best 
quality? If ii6t, I Warn you, Ar, there 's a second breach of con- 
tract ! — Brushes too? Why, they're old brushes, by the Lord 
Harry 1 The Town Go«Mil paiy you well, Mr. Artist ; why don't 
yott work for them with new brushes? — What? you work best 
with old? I contend , sir, thait yottoati't Do^a my housemaid 
clean best with an old broom? Do my clerks wiite best with 
old pens? Don't colour dp, attd don't {(Hik as^if yoU wetis gomg 
to quarrel with me! You canft qutttrel with- me. If you were 
fifty times as irritable a mto as ywt look you coilldnft quarrel 
withme* I'mnotyeuf^,a»dI'miMyetbtidif — rmBoxsiotfs, 
the^ Urwyer; Hie oMy man ifi*tlie woild wtio eatft b^ insulted, 
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He ebuekled as he said tiiis, and wa&ed away to the window. 
It was quite useless to take aiiTthing he said seriously, so I 
finished preparing toty paletle fbr t!ie morning's work with the 
utmost serenity of look and manner that I eould possibly 
assume. 

"There!" he w«nt on, looking out of the window, "do you 
see that fat man slouching along the Parade, with a snuffy nose? 
That's my favomite enemy, BunbalL He tried to quarrel with 
me ten years ago, and he has done nothing but bring out 
-die hidden benevolence of my character ever since. Look at 
him ! look how he frowns as he turns this Way. -^ Tind now look 
at mel I can smile and nod to him. I milke a point of always 
smiling and nodding to him — It keeps my hand in for other 
enemies. -^ Good morning I (I've cast him twice in heavy 
damages) good morning , Mr. Dunball 1 He bears malice , yon 
see; he won't speak; he's short in the neck, passionate, and 
fonr tunes as fat as he ought to be; he has fought against my 
amiability fbr ten mortal years ; when he can't fi^t any longer, 
hell die suddenly, and I shall be the mnocent cause of it." 

Mr. Bozsious uttered this fatal prophecy with extraordinary 
complacency, nodding and smiling out of the window all the 
time at the unfortunate man who had rashly tried to provoke 
him. When his favourite enemy was out of sight, he turned 
away and indulged himselif in a brisk turn or two up and down 
the room. Meanwhile I lifted my eanvass on the easel, and was 
on the point of asking him to sit down, when he assailed me 
again. 

"Now, Mr. Avtistl" he cried^ quioketting hil wulk impatient- 
ly, "inthe interests of the Town Counoil^ your tn^ktyers, allow 
me to ask you for the last time when yovare^oiiig to begin?" 

"And ailow me^ Mr. Boxsiotts,^ in ti»e ihWmt of the Town 
Council also ," said I, "to ask you if your notion of the prop^ 
Way of sitting ^yottrpoxtmit is to w«lk abdut theirooln?" 

" Ahat ! wirfl pnt^^devilisfa wdlput ! " returned Mr. Bozsious ; 
'"ttiat -s 1h» only sennibfe thing you have saidsihoe you entered 
^y house; I begin to like yon alH^dy.'^ 'With these words he 
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nodded at me approYingly , and jumped into the high chair that 
I had placed for him with the akcrity of a young man. 

*'I say, Mr. Artist,*' he went on, when I had put him into the 
right position (he insisted on the front view of his face being 
taken, because the Town Council would get the most for their 
money in that way), "you don't have many such good jobs as 
this, do you?" 

"Not many," I sud. "I should not be a poor man if com* 
missions for life-size portraits often feU in my way." 

"You poor!" exclaimed Mr. Boxsious, contemptuously. 
" I dispute that point with you at the outset. Why , you've got 
a good cloth coat, a clean shirt, and a smooth-shaved chin I 
You've got the sleek look of a man who has slept between 
sheets and had his breakfast You can't humbug me about 
poverty 9 for I know what it is. Poverty means looking like a 
scarecrow, feeling like a scarecrow, and getting treated like a 
scarecrow. That was my luck, let me tell you, when I first 
thought of trying the law, — Poverty indeed! Do you shake in 
your shoes, Mr. Artist, when you think what you were at twenty ? 
I do, I can promise you!" 

He began to shift about so irritably in his chair, that, in the 
interests of my work, I was obliged to make an effort to 
calm him. 

"It must be a pleasant occupation for you in yoiur present 
prosperity," said I, "to look back sometimes at the gradual pro- 
cesses by which you passed from poverty to competence, and 
from that to the wealth you now enjoy." 

"Gradual, did you say?" cried Mr. Boxsious; "it wasn't 
gradual at alL I was sharp, damned sharp, and I jumped at my 
first start in business slap into five hundred pounds in one day." 

"That was an extraordinary step in advance," I rejoined. 
"I suppose you contrived to make some profitable invest- 
ment—?" 

"Not a bit of it! I hadn't a spare sixpence to invest with. 
I won the money by my brains, my hands, and my pluck; and, 
what's more , I'm proud of having done it ! That was rather a 
curioun case, Mr, Artist 8ome men might be shy of mentioning 
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it: I never was shy in my life, and I mention it right and left 
everywhere — the whole case, just as it happened, except the 
names. Catch me ever committing myself to mentioning names I 
Mum's the word, sir, with yours to command, Thomas Box- 
sious.** 

** As you mention *the case' everywhere," said I, '* perhaps 
you would not be offended with me if I told you 1 should like to 
hear it." 

"Man alive 1 haven't I told you already that I can't be 
offended? And didn't I say a moment ago that I was proud of 
the case ? I '11 tell you , Mr. Artist — but , stop 1 I've got the 
interests of the Town Council to look after in this business. 
Can you paint as well when I'm talking as When I'm not? Don't 
sneer, sir; you're not wanted to sneer •— you're wanted to g^ve 
an answer — yes or no?" 

^ Yes, then," I replied, in his own sharp way. *' I can always 
paint the better when I am hearing an interesting story." 

"What do you mean by talking about a story? I'm not 
going to tell you a story: I 'm going to make a statement. 
A statement is a matter of fact, therefore the exact opposite of a 
story, which is a matter of fiction. What I am now going to tell 
you really happened to me." 

I was glad to see that he settled himself quietly in his chair 
before he began. His odd manners and language made such 
an impression on me at the time, that I think I can repeat his 
"statement" now almost word for word as he addressed it 
tome. 



After Dark, 
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THE LAWYER'S STORY 

OF 

A STOLEN LETTER, 



I SERYBD my time — never mind in whose office — and I 
started in business for myself in one of our En^h country 
towns — I decline stating which. I hadn't a farthing of capital, 
and my friends in the neighbourhood were poor and useless 
enough, with one exo^ition. That exception was Mr. Frank 
Gatliffe, son of Mr. OatUffe-, member for the county, the richest 
man and the proudest for many a mile round about oiur parts. — 
Stop a bit, Mr. Artist 1 you needn't perk up and look knowing. 
You won't trace any particulars by the name of OatiifiFe. I 'm 
not bound to commit myself or anybody else by mentioning 
names. I haye given you the first that came into my head. 

Well, Mr. Frank was a stanch friend of mine, and ready to 
recommend me whenever he got the chance. I had contrived 
to get him a little timely help — for a consideration, of course — 
in borrowing money at a fair rate of interest: in fact, I had saved 
him from the Jews. The money was borrowed while Mr. Frank 
was at college. He came back from college, and stopped at 
home a little while, and then there got spread about all oiu: 
neighbourhood a report that he had fallen in love, as the saying 
is, with his young sister's governess, and that his mind was 
made up to marry her. — What I you 're at it again, Mr. Artist 1 
You want to know her name, don't you? What do you think of 
Smith? 

Speaking as a lawyer, I consider Report, in a general way, 
to be a fool and a liar. But in this case report turned out to be 
something very different. Mr. Frank told me he was reaUy in 
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loTe, and said upon his honour (an absurd ezpreBaion ^vliicli 
youn^ ohaps of his age are always using) he was determined to 
marry Smith the goyeniess — the sweet darling girl, aa he called 
her; but I 'm not sentimental, and / call her SmiUi the gover- 
ness. Well , Bir. Frank's father, being as proud as Lucifer, said 
*^No" as to marrying the governess, when Mr. Frank wanted 
him to say *^ Yes." He was a man of business, was old Gatliffe, 
and he took the proper business course. He sent the governess 
away with a first-rate character and a spanking present, and 
then he looked about him to get something for Mr. Frank to do. 
While he was looking about, Mr. Frank bolted to London after 
the governess, who had nobody alive belonging to her to go to but 
an aunt — her father^s sister. The aunt refuses to letMr. Frank 
in without the squire's peimission. Mr. Frank writes to hb 
father, and says he will marry the girl as soon as he is of age , or 
shoot himselfl Up to town comes the squire and his wife and 
his daughter, and a lot of sentimentality, not in the slightest 
degree material to the present statement, takes place among 
them; and the upshot of it is that old Gatliffe is forced into 
withdrawing the word No , and substituting the word Yes. 

I don't believe he would ever have done it, though, but for 
one lucky peculiarity in the case. The governess's &ther was a 
man of good family — pretty nigh as good as Gatliffe's own. 
He had been in the army: had sold out: set up as a wine- 
merchant — failed — died: ditto his wife, as to the dying part 
of it No relation, in fut, left for the squire to make inquiries 
about but the fathei^s sister — who had behaved, as old Gatliffe 
said, like a thorough-bred gentlewoman in shutting the door 
against Mr. Frank in the first instance. So, to cut the matter 
short, things were at last made up pleasant enough. The time 
was fixed for the wedding, and an announcement about it — > 
Marriage in High Life and all that — put into the county paper. 
There was a regular biography, besides, of the governess's 
lather, so as to sU^ people from talking — a great flourish 
about his pedigree, and a long account of his services in the 
army; but not a word, mind ye, of his having turned wine- 
merchant afterwards. Oh, no — not a word about thatl 

4* 
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I knew it, though , for Mr. Frank told me. He hadn't a bit 
of pride about him. He introduced me to his future wife one 
day when I met them out walking, and asked me if I did not 
think he was a lucky fellow. I don't mind admitting that I did, 
and that I told him so. Ah! but she was one of my sort, was 
that governess. Stood , to the best of my recollection , five foot 
four. Good lissome figure, that looked as if it had neyer been 
boxed up in a pair of stays. Eyes that made me feel as if I was 
under a pretty stiff cross-examination the moment she looked at 
me. Fine red, fresh, kiss-and-come-again sort of lips. Cheeks 
and complexion — No, Mr. Artist, you would'nt identify her by 
her cheeks and complexion , if I drew you a picture of them this 
very moment She has ha^ a family of children since the time 
I 'm talking of; and her cheeks are a trifle fl&tter and her com- 
plexion is a shade or two redder now than when I first met her 
out walking with Mr. Frank. 

The marriage was to take place on a Wednesday. I decline 
mentioning the year or the month. I had started as an attorney 
on my own account — say six weeks, more or less, and was 
sitting alone in my office on the Monday morning before the 
wedding-day, trying to see my way clear before me and not 
succeecQng particularly well, when Mr. Frank suddenly bursts 
in, as white as any ghost that ever was painted, and says he 's 
got the most dreacLfU case for me to advise on, and not an hour 
to lose in acting on my advice. 

*^Is this in the way of business, Mr. Frank?" says I, stopping 
him just as he was beginning to get sentimental. ^' Yes or no, 
Mr. Frank?" rapping my new office paper-knife on the table to 
pull him up short all the sooner. 

^^My dear fellow" ~ he was always familiar with me — 
"it's in the way of business, certainly; but friendship" — 

I was obliged to pull him up short again and regularly exa- 
mine him as if he had been in the witness-box, or he would have 
kept me talking to no purpose half the day. 

"Now, Mr. Frank," says I, "I oaa't have any sentimentality 
mixed up with business matters. You please to stop taUungi 
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imd let me ask questions. Answer in the fewest words you can 
use. Nod when nodding will do instead of words." 

I fixed him with my eye for about three seconds , as he sat 
groaning and wriggling in his chair. When I 'd done fixing 
him, I gave another rap with my paper-knife on the table to 
startle him up a bit Then I went on. 

«<From what you have been stating up to the present time," 
says I, *4 gather that you are in a scrape which is likely to inter- 
fere seriously with your marriage on Wednesday?" 

(He nodded, and I cut in again before he could say a 
word) : — 

**The scrape affects your young lady, and goes back to the 
period of a transaction in wldch her late father was engaged, 
don't it?" 

(He nods, and I cut in once more) : — 

** There is a party who turned up after seeing the announce- 
ment of your marriage in the paper, who is cognizant of what he 
oughtn't to know, and who is prepared to use his knowledge of 
the same to the prejudice of the young lady and of your 
marriage, unless he receives a sum of money to quiet him? 
Very well. Now, first of all, Mr. Frank, state what you have 
been told by the young lady herself about the transaction Of her 
late father. How did you first come to have any knowledge 
Of it?" 

" She was talking to me about her father one day so tenderly 
and prettily, that she quite excited my interest about him," 
begins Mr. Frank; **and I asked her, among other things, 
what had occasioned his death. She said she believed it was 
distress of mind in the first instance; and added that this dis- 
tress was connected with a shocking secret, which she and her 
mother had kept firom everybody, but which she could not keep 
from me , because she was determined to begin her married life 
by having no secrets from her husband." Here Mr. Frank began 
to get sentimental again, and I pulled him up short once more 
with the paper-knife. 

^ She told me ," Mr. Frank went on, "that the great mistake 
of her father^s life was his selling out of the army and taking to 
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the wine trade. He had no talent for business; things went 
wrong with him from the first. His clerk, it was strongly 
suspected, cheated him** — 

^'Stop a bit,** says I. ''What was that suspected deik's 
name?" 

"Davager," says he. 

"Davager," says I, making a note of it ''Go on, Mr. 
Frank." 

"His affairs got more and more entangled," says Mr. Frank; 
"he was pressed for money in all directions; bankruptcy, and 
consequent dishonour (as he considered it), stared him in the 
face. His mind was so affected by his troubles that both his 
wife and daughter, towards the last, considered him to be hardly 
responsible for his own acts. In this state of desperation and 
misery, he" — Here Mr. Frank began to hesitate. 

We have two ways in the law of drawing evidence off nice 
and clear from an unwilling client or witness. We give him 
a fright or we treat him to a joke. I treated Mr. Frank to a 
joke. 

" Ah 1 " says I , " I know what he did. He had a signature to 
write; and, by the most natural mistake in the world, he wrote 
another gentleman's name instead of his own — eh?" 

"It was to a bill," says Mr. Frank, looking very crest-fallen, 
instead of taking the joke. "His principal creditor wouldn't 
wait till he could raise the money, or the greater part of it But 
he was resolved, if he sold off everything, to get the amount and 
repay" — 

"Of course 1" says 1, "drop that The forgery was di»- 
oovered. When?" 

"Before even the first attempt was made to negotiate the 
bilL He had done the whole thing in the most absurdly and in- 
nocently wrong way. The person whose name he had used was 
a stanch friend of his, and a relation of his wife's: a good man as 
well as a rich one. He had influence with the chief creditor, and 
he used it nobly. He had a real affection for the unfortunate 
man's wife, and he proved h generously." 
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^Come to the point," lajB I. *« What did he do? In abosi* 
ness way what did he do?** 

"He put the foUe bill into the fire, drew a bill of his own to 
replace it, and then — only then — told my dear gizl and her 
mother all that had happened. Can you imagine anything 
nobler?" asks Mr. Frank. 

"Speaking in my professionai capacity, I can't imagine any- 
thing greener," says L "Where was tiie father? Off, I sup* 
pose?" 

"Ill in bed," says Mr. Frank, colouring. "But, he BMistered 
strength enough to write a oontrite and gratefkd letter the same 
day, promising to prove himself worthy of the noble moderation 
and forgiveness extended to him, by selling off everything he 
possessed to repay his money-debt. He did seU off everything, 
down to some old family pictures that were heirlooms; down to 
the little plate he had; down to the very tables and ehain that 
furnished his drawing-room. Every farthing of the debt was 
paid ; and he was left to beg^ the world again, with the kindest 
promises of help from the generous man who had forgiven him. 
It was too late. His crime of one rash moment — atoned for 
though it had been — preyed upon his mind. He became pos- 
sessed with the idea that he had lowered himself for ever in the 
estimation of his wife and daughter^ and " — > 

"He died," I cut in. "Yes, yes, we know that Let 's go 
back for a minute to the contrite and grateful letter that he wrote. 
My experience in the law, Mr. Frank, has connnced me that if 
everybody burnt everybody else's letters, half the Courts of 
Justice in this country might shut up shop. Do you happen to 
know whether the letter we are now speaking of contained any* 
thing like an avowal or confession of tiie forgery?" 

"Of course it did^" says he. "Could the writer express 
his contrition prq>erly without making some such confes* 
sion?" 

"Quite easy y ifhe had been a lawyer," says I. "But never 
mind that; I'm going to make a guess, — a desperate guess, 
mind. Should I be altogethev in error, if I thought that this 
letter had been stolen; and that the fingers of Mr. Davager, of 
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Buspioious commercial celebrity, might possibly be the fingers 
which took it?" 

^^That is exactly what I wanted to make you understand," 
cries Mr. Frank. 

^*How did he communicate the interesting fact of the theft 
to you?" 

*^He has not ventured into my presence. The scoundrel 
actually had the audacity" — 

"Ahal" says I. "The young lady herself I Sharp practi- 
tioner, Mr. Dayager." 

"£arly this morning when she was walking alone in the 
shrubbery," Mr. Frank goes on, "he had the assurance to ap- 
proach her^ and to say that he had been watching his op- 
portunity of getting a prirate interview for days past He then 
showed her — actually showed her — her unfortunate father*« 
letter; put into her lumds another letter directed to me; bowed, 
and wa&Lcd off; leaving her half-dead with astonishment and 
terror. If I had only happened to be there at the time — 1" 
says Mr. Frank, shaking his fist murderously in the air by way 
of a finish. 

"It*s the greatest luck in the world that you were not," 
says I. " Have you got that other letter? " 

He handed it to me. It was so remarkably humorous and 
short, that I remember every word of it at this distance of time. 
It began in this way : 

^*To Francis Gatcliffe, Esq., jun. — Sir, — I have an ex- 
tremely curious autograph letter to sell. Tlie price is a Five 
hundred pound note. The young lady to whom you are to be 
married on Wednesday will inform you of the nature of the 
letter, and the genuineness of the autograph. If you refuse to 
deal, I shall send a copy to the local paper, and shall wait on 
your highly respected father with the original curiosity, on the 
afternoon of Tuesday next Having come down here on fSaimily 
business, I have put up at the family hotel — being to be heard 
of at the Gatliffe Arms. Your very obedient servant, 

" AUTRXD DaYAOBB." 
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*'A clever fellow that," says I, putting the letter into my 
private drawer. 

'* Clever I** cries Mr. Frank, ''he ought to be horsewhipped 
within an inch of his life. I would have done it myself; but she 
made me promise, before she told me a word of tiie matter, to 
come straight to you." 

'* That was one of the wisest promises you ever made," saysl. 
** We can*t afford to bully this fellow, whatever else we may do 
with him. Do you think I am saying anything libellous against 
your excellent fathei^s character when I assert that if he saw the 
letter he would certainly insist on your mazriage being put off, 
at the very least?" 

"Feeling as my father does about my marriage, he would 
insist on its being dropped altogether, if he saw this letter," 
says Mr. Frank , with a groan. " But even that is not the worst 
of it. The generous, noble girl herself says, that if the letter 
appears in the paper, with all the unanswerable comments this 
scoundrel would be sure to add to it, she would rather die than 
hold me to my engagement — even if my father would let me 
keep it" 

As he said this his eyes began to water. He was a weak 
young fellow, and ridiculously fond of her. I brought him back 
to business with another rap of the paper-knife. 

"Hold up, Mr. Frank," says I. "I have a question or two 
more. Did you think of asking the young lady , whether , to the 
best of her knowledge , this infernal letter was the only written 
evidence of the forgery now in existence?" 

" Yes , I did think directly of asking her that," says he ; " and 
she told me she was quite certain that there was no written 
evidence of the forgery except that one letter." 

'* Will you give Mr. Davager his price for it?" says L 

"Yes," says Mr. Frank, quite, peevish with me for asking 
him such a question. He was an easy young chap in money- 
matters, and talked of hundreds as most men talk of sixpences. 

"Mr. Frank," says I, "you came here to get my help and 
advice in this extremely ticklish business, and you are ready, as 
X know without asking, to remtmerate me for all and iEmy of my 
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servicefl at the usual professional rate. Now, Fve made up my 
mind to act boldly — desperatelvif you like — on ths hit or mtas 
— win>aU-or-lo8e-all principle A, in dealing with this matter. 
Here is my proposal. Vm going to try if I can*t do Mr. Davager 
out of his letter. If I don't succeed before to-morrow afternoon, 
you hand him the money, and I charge you nothing for profes- 
sional services. If I do succeed , I hand you the letter instead 
of Mr. Davager; and you give me the money instead of giving it 
to him. It's a precious risk for me, but I'm ready to run it You 
must pay your five hundred any way. "^Hliat do you say to my 
plan? Is it Yes, Mr. Frank - or No ?" 

" Hang your questions I " cries Mr. Frank , jumpmg up ; '^you 
know it's Yes ten thousand times over. Only you earn the money 
and" — 

'^And you will be too glad to give it to me. Very good. 
Now go home. Comfort the young lady — don't let Mr J)avager 
so much as set eyes on you — keep quiet — leave everything to 
me *- and feel as certain as you please that all the letters in the 
world can't stop your being married on Wednesday." With 
these words I hustled him off out of the office; for I wanted to 
be left alone to make my mind up about what I should do. 

The first thing, of course, was to have a look at the enemy. 
I wrote to Mr. Davager, telling him that I was privately op* 
pointed to arrange the little business*matter between himself 
and ** another party" (no names!) on friendly terms; and beg- 
^g him to call on me at his earliest convenience. At the very 
beginning of the case, Mr. Davager bothered me. His answer 
was , that it would not be convenient to him to call till between 
six and seven in the evening. In this way, you see, he contrived 
to make me lose several precious hours , at a time when minutes 
almostwere of importance. I had nothing for it but4obe patient, 
and to give certain instructions, before Mr. Davager came, to 
my boy Tom. 

There never was such a sharp boy of fourteen before, and 
there never will be again , as my boy Tom. A i^y to look aft;er 
Mr. Davager was , of course , the first requisite in a case of this 
kind; and Tom was the smaUest, quickest, quietest, sharpest^ 
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stealthiest little snake of a chap that erer dogged a gentleman's 
steps and kept cloTerly out of range of a gentleman's eyes. 1 
settled it witii the boy that he was not to show at all, when Mr. 
Davager came ; and that he was to wait to hear me ring the bell 
when Mr. Davager left. If I rang twice he was to show the gent- 
leman out. If I rang once, he was to keep out of the way and 
follow the gentleman whereyer he went till he got back to the 
inn. Those were the only preparations I could make to begin 
with; being obliged to wait, and let myself be guided by what 
turned up. 

About a quarter to seven my gentleman came. 

In the profession of the law we get somehow quite remark- 
ably mixed up with ugly people, blackguard people, and dirty 
people. But far away the ugliest and dirtiest blackguard I ever 
saw in my life was Mr. Alfred Davager. He had greasy white 
hair and a mottled face. He was low in the forehead, fat in the 
stomach, hoarse in the voice, and weak in the legs. Both his 
eyes were bloodshot, and one was fiTed in his head. He smelt 
of spirits, and carried a toothpick in his mouth. *^How are you? 
Tve just done dinner,*' says he — and he lights a cigar, sits 
down with his legs crossed , and winks at me. 

I tried at first to take the measure of him in a wheedling con- 
fidential way; but it was no good. I asked him in a facetious 
smiling manner, how he had got hold of the letter. He only 
told me in answer that he had been in the confidential employ- 
ment of the writer of it, and that he had always been famous 
since infancy for a sharp eye to his own interests. I pud him 
some compliments; but he was not to be flattered. I tried to 
make him lose his temper; but he kept it in spite of me. It 
ended in his driving me to my last resource — I made an at- 
tempt to frighten him. 

** Before we say a word about the money," I began, **let me 
put a case, Mr. Davager. The pull you have on Mr. Francis 
Gatliffe is, that yon can hinder his mairiage on Wednesday. 
Now, suppose I have got a magistrate's warrant to a^^rehend 
you in my pocket? Suppose I have a constable to execute it in 
the next room? Suppose I bring you up to-morrow — the day 
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before the marriage — charge you only generally with an at- 
tempt to extort money, and apply for a day's remand to com- 
plete the case? Suppose, as a suspicious stranger, you can't 
get hail in this town? Suppose" — 

"Stop a hit," says Mr. Davager: ^Suppose I should not he 
the greenest fool that ever stood in shoes? Suppose I should not 
carry the letter ahout me? Suppose I should have given a certain 
envelope to a certain friend of mine in a certain place in this 
town? Suppose the letter should be inside that envelope, di- 
rected to old Gatiiffe, side by side with a copy of the letter di- 
rected to the editor of the local paper? Suppose my friend 
should be instructed to open the envelope, and take the letters 
to their right address, if I don't appear to claim them from him 
this evening? In short, my dear sir, suppose you were bom 
yesterday, and suppose I wasn't?" says Mr. Davager, and 
winks at me again. 

He didn't take me by surprise, for I never expected that he 
had the letter about hun. I made a pretence of being very 
much taken aback, and of being quite ready to give in. We 
settled our business about delivering the letter and handing 
over the money in no time. I was to draw out a document which 
he was to sign. He knew the document was stuff and nonsense 
just as well as I did, and told me I was only proposing it to 
swell my client's bill. Sharp as he was, he was wrong there. 
The document was not to be drawn out to gain money firom Mr. 
Frank, but to gain time from Mr. Davager. It served me as an 
excuse to put off the payment of the five hundred pounds till 
three o'clock on the Tuesday afternoon. The Tuesday morning 
Mr. Davager said he should devote to his amusement, and asked 
me what sights were to be seen in the neighbourhood of the 
town. When I had told him, he pitched his toothpick into my 
grate, yawned, and went out 

I rang the bell once — waited till he had passed the window 
•*- and then looked after Tom. There was my jewel of a boy on 
the opposite side of the street, just setting his top goin^ in the 
most playftil maimer possible I Mr. Davager walked away up 
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the street , towards the market-place. Tom whipped his top up 
the street towards the market-place too. 

In a quarter*of-aii-hour he came back , with all his evidence 
collected in a beautifolly clear and compact state. Mr. Davager 
had walked to a public-house just outside the town, in a lane 
leading to the high road. On a bench outside the public-house 
there sat a man smoking. He said ^'All right?" and gave a 
letter to Mr. Davager, who answered ^*A11 right," and walked 
back to the inn. In the hall he ordered hot rum and water, 
cigars, slippers, and a fire to be lit in his room. After that he 
went up stairs, and Tom came away. 

I now saw my road clear before me — not very far on, but 
still clear. I had housed the letter, in all probai>iiity for that 
night, at the Qatliffe Arms. After tipping Tom, I gave him 
directions to play about the door of the inn, and refresh himself 
when he was tired at the tart-shop opposite , eating as much as 
he pleased, on the understanding that he crammed all the time 
witii his eye on the window. K Mr. Davager went out, or Mr. 
Davager's friend called on him, Tom was to let me know. He 
was also to take a little note from me to the head chambermaid 
— an old friend of mine — asking her to step over to my office, 
on a private matter of business, as soon as her work was done 
for that night Aft«r settling these little matters, having half- 
an-hour to spare, I turned to and did myself a bloater at the 
ofSce-fire, and had a drop of gin and water hot, and felt com- 
paratively happy. 

When the head chambermaid came, it turned out, as good 
luck would have it, that Mr. Davager had drawn her attention 
rather too closely to his ugliness , by offering her a testimony of 
his regard in the shape of a kiss. I no sooner mentioned him 
than she flew into a passion; and when I added, by way of 
clinching the matter, that I was retained to defend the interests 
of a very beautiftil and deserving young lady (name not referred 
to, of course) against the most cruel underhand treachery on the 
part of Mr. Davager, the head chambermaid was ready to go 
any lengths that she could safely to serve my cause. In few 
swords I discovered that Boots waa to call Mr. Davager at eight 
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the next morning, and was to take his clothes down stairs to 
brush as usual. If Mr. D. had not emptied his own pockets 
overnight, we arranged that Boots was to forget to empty them 
for him, and was to bring the clothes down stairs just as he 
found them. If Mr. D.'s pockets were emptied, then, of course, 
it would be necessary to transfer the searching process to Mr. 
D.*s room. Under any circumstances, I was certain of the head 
chambermaid; and under any circumstances also, the head 
chambermaid was certain of Boots. 

I waited till Tom came home , looking very pufiy and bilious 
about the face; but as to his intellects, if anything rather 
sharper than ever. His report was uncommonly short and 
pleasant. The inn was shutting up ; Mr. Davager was going to 
bed in rather a drunken condition; Mr. DaTager*s Mend had 
never appeared. I sent Tom (properly instructed about keeping 
our man in view all the next morning) to his shake-down be« 
hind the office-desk, where I heard him hicupping half the 
night, as even the best boys will, when over-excited and too full 
of tarts. 

At half-past seven next morning, I slipped quietly into 
Boots's pantry. 

Down came the clothes. No pockets in trousers. Waistcoat 
pockets empty. Coat pockets with something in them. First, 
handkerchief; secondly, bundi of keys; thirdly, cigaivcase; 
fourthly, pocket-book. Of course I wasn't such « fool as to ex- 
pect to find the letter there , but I opened the pocket-book with 
a certain curiosity, notwithstanding. 

Nothing in the two pockets of the book but some old adver- 
tisements cut out of newspapers, a lock of hair tied round with a 
dirty bit of ribbon, a circular letter about a loan society, and 
some copies of verses not likely to suit any company that was 
not of an extremely firee-«ad-6asy description. On the leaves 
of the pocket-book, people's addresses scrawled in pencil, and 
bets jotted down in red ink. On one leitf , by itaelf , this queer 
inscription: 

^'Mem. 5 Aloko. 4 Across * 

I undeiBtood everything but those words and figures, so of 
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course I copied them out into my own book. Then I waited in 
the pantry till Boots had brushed the clothes and had taken 
them up stiairs. His report when he came down was, that 
Mr. D. had asked if it was a fine morning. Being told that it 
was, he had ordered breakfast at nine , and a saddle-horse to be 
at the door at ten, to take him to Grimwith Abbey — one of the 
sights in our neighbourhood which I had told him of the cTening 
before. 

" I '11 be here , coming in by the back way , at half-past ten," 
says I to the head chambermaid. 

"What for?" says she. 

"To take the responsibility of making Mr. Davager's bed off 
your hands for this morning only,*' says I. 

"Any more orders? *' says she. 

"One more," says I. "I want to hire Sam for the morning. 
Put it down in the order-book that he's to be brought round to 
my office at ten." 

In case you should think Sam was a man , I'd better perhaps 
tell you he was a pony. I'd made up my mind that it would be 
beneficial to Tom's health, after the tarts, if he took a con- 
stitutional airing on a nice hard saddle in the direction of 
Grimwith Abbey. 

"Anything else?" says the head chambermaid. 

" Only one more favour ," says I. " Would my boy Tom be 
very much in the way if he came, from now till ten, to help with 
the boots and shoes, and stood at his work close by this window 
which looks out on the staircase?" 

"Not a bit," say the head chambermaid. 

"Thank you," says I; and stepped back to my office 
directly. 

When I had sent Tom off to help with the boots and shoes, 
I reviewed the whole case exactly as it stood at that time. 

There were three things Mr. Davager might do with the 
letter. He mi^t give it to his friend again befbre ten — in 
which case, Tom would most likely see the said friend on the 
stairs. He might take it to his friend , or to some other friend^ 
after ten — - in which case Tom was ready to follow h!m on Sam 
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the pony. And , lastly, he might leave it hidden somewhere in 
his room at the inn — in which case, I was all ready for him with 
a search-warrant of my own granting, under faYOur always of 
my friend the head chamhermaid. So far I had my business ar- 
rangements all gathered up nice and compact in my own hands. 
Only two things bothered me: the terrible shortness of the 
time at my disposal, in case I failed in my first experiments for 
getting hold of the letter, and that queer inscription which 1 had 
copied out of the pocket-book. 

'^Mem. 5 Along. 4 Across." 

It was the measurement most likely of something, and he 
was afraid of forgetting it; therefore, it was something im- 
portant Query — something about himself? Say *^ 5 "(inches) 
"along" — he does*nt wear a wig. Say "5" (feet) "along" — 
it can't be coat, waistcoat, trousers, or underclothing. Say 
" 5 " (yards) " along" — it can't be anything about himself, un- 
less he wears round his body the rope that he's sure to be 
hanged with one of these days. Then it is not something about 
himself. What do I know of that is important to him besides? 
I know of nothing but the Letter. Can the memorandum be 
connected with Uiat? Say, yes. What do "5 along" and 
"4 across" mean then? The measurement of something he 
carries about with him? — or the measurement of something in 
his room? I could get pretty satisfactorily to myself as far as 
that; but I could get no further. 

Tom came back to the office, and reported him mounted for 
his ride. His friend had never appeared. I sent the boy of^ 
with his proper instructions, on Sam's back — wrote an en- 
couraging letter to Mr. Frank to keep him quiet — then slipped 
into the inn by the back way a little before half-past ten. The 
head chambermaid gave me a signal when the landing was 
clear. I got into his room without a soul but her seeing me, 
and locked the door immediately. 

The case was, to a oertain extent, simplified now. Either 
Mr. Davager had ridden out with the letter about him, or h» 
had left it in some safe hiding-place in his room. I suspected it 
to be in hit room, for a reason that irill a little astonish you—* 
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his trunk, his dreBsing-case, and all the drawers and cupboards 
were left open. I knew my customer, and I thought this ex- 
traordinary carelessness on his part rather suspicious. 

Mr. DaTager had taken one of the best bedrooms at the 
Gatliffe Arms. Floor carpeted all over, walls beautifbiiy 
papered, four-poster, and general fbmiture first-rate. I searched, 
to begin with, on the usual plan, examining eyerything in every 
possible way, and taking more than an hour about it. No dis- 
covery. Then I pulled out a carpenter's rule which I had brought 
with me. Was there anything in the room which — either in 
inches, feet, or yards — answered to " 5 along" and **4 across?" 
Nothing. I put the rule back in my pocket — measurement was 
no good, evidently. Was there anything in the room that would 
count up to 5 one way and 4 another, seeing that nothing would 
measure up to it? I had got obstinately persuaded by t^ time 
that the letter must be in Qie room — principally because of the 
trouble I had had in looking after it. And persuading myself of 
that, I took it into my head next, just as obstinately, that 
"5 along" and *U across" must be the right clue to find the 
letter by — principally because I had'nt left myself, after all my 
searching and thinking, even so much as the ghost of another 
guide to go by. "5 idong" — where could I count five along 
the room, in any part of it? 

Not on the paper. The pattern there was pillars of trellis- 
work and flowers, enclosing a plain green ground — only four 
pillars along the wall and only two across. The fiuniture? 
There were not five churs or five separate pieces of any furniture 
in the room altogether. The firiuges that hung firom the cornice 
of the bed? Plenty of them, at any rate I Up I jumped on the 
counterpane, with my penknife in my hand. Every way that 
**6 along" and *^4 across" could be reckoned on those unlucky 
firinges I reckoned on them — probed with my penknife — 
scratched with my nails -^ crunched with my fingers. No use ; 
not a sign of a letter; and the time was getting on — oh, Lordl 
how the time did get on in Mr. Davager's room that morning. 

I jumped down fh)m the bed, so desperate at my ill-luck 
that I haxtUy oared whether anybody heard me or not Quite a 
After Dark, 5 
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little cloud of dust rose at my feet as they thumped on the 
carpet. 

''Hullo!" thought I, ''my friend the head chamhermaid 
takes it easy here. Nice state for a carpet to be in, in one of the 
best bedrooms at the Gatliffe Aims." Caipetl I had been 
jumping up on the bed, and staring up at the walls, but I had 
neyer so much as given a glance down at the carpet Think of 
me pretending to be a lawyer, and not knowing how to look low 
enough I 

The carpet! I had been a stout article in its time; had evi- 
dently begun in a drawing-room; then descended to a coffee- 
room; then gone upstairs altogether to a bedroom. The ground 
was brown, and the pattern was bunches of leaves and roses 
speckled over the ground at regular distances. I reckoned up 
the bunches. Ten along the room — eight across it. When I 
had stepped out five one way and four the other, and was down 
on my knees on the centre bunch, as true as I sit on this chur 
1 could hear my own heart beating so loud that it quite 
frightened me. 

I looked narrowly all over the bunch, and I felt all over it 
with the ends of my fingers , and nothing came of that. Then I 
scraped it over slowly and gently with my nails. My second 
finger-nail stuck a iitUe at one place. I parted the pile of the 
carpet over that place, and saw a thin slit which had been 
hidden by the pile being smoothed over it — a sHt about half an 
inch long, willi a little end of brown thread, exactly the colour 
of the carpet-ground, sticking out about a quarter of an inch 
from the middle of it. Just as I laid hold of the thread gently, 
I heard a footstep outside the door. 

It was only the head chambermaid. "Haven't you done 
yet?" she whispers. 

"Give me two minutes,** says I, "and don't let anybody 
come near the door — whatever you do, don't let anybody 
startle me again by coming near the door." 

X took a little pull at the thread, and heard something rustle. 
I took a longer pull, and out came a piece of paper, roiled up 
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tight like those candle-lighters that the ladies make. I unrolled 
it — and, by George 1 there was the letter! 

The original letter! — I knew it by the colour of the ink. 
The letter that was worth five hundred pounds to me I It was all 
I could do to keep myself at first from throwing my hat into the 
air, and hooraying like mad. I had to take a chair and sit 
quiet in it for a minute or two, before I could cool myself down 
to my proper business leyel. I knew that I was safely down 
again when I found myself pondering how to let Mr. Davager 
know that he had been done by the innocent country attorney 
after all. 

It was not long before a nice little irritating plan occurred to 
me. I tore a bladk leaf out of my pocket-book, wrote on it with 
my pencil ^* Change for a five hundred poimd note," folded up 
the paper, tied the thread to it, poked it back into the hiding- 
place, smoothed over the pile of the carpet, and then bolted 
off to Mr. Frank. He in his turn bolted off to show the letter to 
the young lady, who first certified to its genuineness, then 
dropped it into the fire, and then took the initiative for the first 
time since her marriage engagement, by fiinging her aims round 
his neck, kissing him with all her might, and going into 
hysterics in his arms. So at least Mr. Frank told me , but that's 
not evidence. It is evidence , however, that I saw them married 
with my own eyes on the Wednesday; and that while they went 
off in a carriage and four to spend the honeymoon, I went off 
on my own legs to open a credit at the Town and County Bank 
with a five hundred pound note in my pocket. 

As to Mr. Davager, I can tell you nothing more about him, 
except what is derived from hearsay evidence, which is always 
unsatisfactory evidence , even in a lawyer^s mouth. 

My inestimable boy, Tom, although twice kicked off by 
Sam the pony, never lost hold of the bridle, and kept his man 
in sight from first to last He had nothing particular to report, 
except that on the way out to the Abbey Mr. Davager had 
stopped at the public-house, had spoken a word or two to his 
.friend of the night before, and had handed him what looked 
like a bit of paper. This was no doubt a clue to the thread that 

5* 
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held the letter, to be used in case of accidents. In everj other 
respect Mr. D. had ridden out and ridden in like an ordinary 
sightseer. Tom reported him to me as having dismounted at 
the hotel about two. At half-past, I locked my office door, 
nailed a card under the knocker with **not at home till to- 
morrow" written on it, and retired to a friend's house a mile or 
so out of the town forlhe rest of the day. 

Mr. Davager, I have been since given to understand, left 
the Gatliffe Aims that same night witii his best clothes on his 
back, and with all the valuable contents of his dressing*case in 
his pockets. I am not in a condition to state whether he ever 
went through the form of asking for his bill or not; but I can 
positively testify that he never paid it, and that the effects left 
in his bedroom did not pay it either. When I add to these firag- 
ments of evidence that he and I have never met (luckily for me, 
you will say) since I jockeyed him out of his bank-note, I have 
about fulfilled my implied contract as maker of a statement with 
you, sir, as hearer of a statement. Observe the expression, 
will you? I said it was a Statement before 1 began; and I say 
it 's a Statement now I 've done. I defy you to prove it 's a 
Story ! — How are you getting on with my portrait? I like you 
very well, Mr. Artist; but if you have been taking advantage of 
my talking to shirk your work, as sore as you 're alive 1 11 split 
upon you to the Town €!ottnoill" 



I attended a great many times at my queer sitter's house be- 
fore his likeness was completed. To the last he was dissatisfied 
with the progress I made. Fortunately for me, the Town 
Council approved of the portrait when it was done. Mr. Boxsi- 
ous, however, objected to them as being much too easy to 
please. He did not dispute the fidelity of the likeness, but he 
asserted that I had not covered the canvass with half paint 
enough for my money. To this day (for he ia still alive), he 
describes me to all inquiring friends as **The Fainter-Man who 
Joekeyed the Town CounciL" 
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PROLOGUE TO THE TEQRD STORY. 



It was a sad day for me when Mr. Lanfray of Bockleigh 
Place, discovering that his youngest daughters health required 
a warm climate, removed from his English establishment to the 
South of France. Roving frt)m place to place , as I am obliged 
to do, though I make many acquaintances, I keep but few 
friends. The nature of my calling is, I am quite aware, mainly 
answerable for this. People cannot be blamed for forgetting a 
man who , on leaving their houses , never can tell them for cer- 
tain when he is likely to be in their neighbourhood again. 

Mr. Lanfray was one of the few exceptional persons who al- 
ways remembered me. I have proofs of his friendly interest in 
my welfare in the shape of letters which I treasure with grateful 
care. The last of these is an invitation to his house in the South 
of France. There is little chance at present of my being able to 
profit by his kindness ; but I like to read his invitation from lime 
to time, for it makes me fancy, in my happier moments, that 
I may one day really be able to accept it. 

My introduction to this gentleman, in my capacity of por- 
trait-painter,did not promise much for me in aprofessional point 
of view. I was invited to Roekleigh — or to '^The Place ," as it 
was more frequently calkd among the people of the county — to 
take a like&esa in water-colours, on a small scale, of the French 
governess who lived with Mr. Lanfra/s daughters. My first 
idea on hearing of this was, that the governess was about to 
leave her situation, and that her pupils wished to have a memo- 
rial of her in the shape of a portrait Subsequent inquiry, how- 
ever, informed me ^at I was in error. It was the eldest of Mr. 
Laaofray't daughters , who was on the point of leaving the house 
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to accompany her husband to India; and it was for her that 
the portrait had been ordered, as a home remembrance of her 
best and dearest friend. Besides these particulars,! discoTered 
that the goTemess, though still called ^* Mademoiselle,** was an 
old lady; that Mr. Lanfray had been introduced to her many 
years since in France, after ihe death of his wife ; that she was . 
absolute mistress in the house; and that her three pupils had 
always looked up to her as a second mother, from the time when 
their father first placed them under her charge. 

Those scraps of information made me rather anxious to see 
Mademoiselle Cluirfait, the governess. 

On the day appointed for my attendance at the comfortable 
country-house of Rockleigh, I was detained on the road, a^d 
did not arrive at my destination until late in the evening. The 
welcome accorded to me by Mr. Lanfray gave an earnest of the 
unvarying kindness that I was to experience at his hands in 
after^Ufe. I was received at once on equal terms, as if I had 
been a friend of the famUy , and was presented the same evening 
to my host's daughters. They were not merely three elegant 
and attractive young women, but — what means much more 
than that — three admirable subjects for pictures, the bride 
particularly. Her young husband did not strike me much at 
first sight: he seemed rather shy and silent After I had been 
introduced to him, I looked round for Mademoiselle Clairfait, 
but she was not present; and I was soon afterwards informed by 
Mr. Lanfray that she always spent the latter part of the evening 
in her own room. 

At the breakfast-table the next morning I again looked for 
my sitter, and once more in vain. "Mamma, as we call her,*' 
said one of the ladies, "is dressing expressly for her picture, 
Mr. Kerby. I hope you are not above painting silk, lace, and 
jewellery. The dear old lady, who is perfection in everything 
else, is perfection also in dress, and is bent on being painted 
in all her splendour.** 

This explanation prepared me for something extraordinary; 
btttl found that my anticipations had fallen far below the reality 
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when Mademoiselle Gairfidt at last made her appearance, and 
announced that she was ready to sit for her portrait. 

Neyer before or since have I seen such perfect dressing and 
such active old age in combination. ^ Mademoiselle " was short 
and thin; her face was perfectly white all over, the skin being 
puckered up in an infinite variety of the smallest possible 
wrinkles. Her bright black eyes were perfect marvels of youth- 
fulness and vivacity* They sparkled, and beamed, and ogled, 
and moved about over everybody and eveiything at such a rate, 
that the plain grey hair above them lookea unnaturally venera- 
ble, and the wrinkles below oa artfid piece of masquerade to 
represent old age. As for her dress, I remember few harder 
pieces of work than the punting of it. She wore a silver-grey 
silk gown, that seemed dways flashing out into some new light 
whenever she moved. It was as stiff as a board, andrusUed 
like the wind. Her head, neck, and bosom were enveloped in 
clouds of the airiest-looking lace I ever saw, disposed about 
each part of her with the most exquisite grace and propriety, 
and glistening at all sorts of unexpected places with little fairy- 
like toys in gold and precious stones. On her right wrist she 
wore tiiree small bracelets with the hair of her three pupils 
worked into them; and on her left, one large bracelet with a 
miniature let in over the clasp. She had a dark crimson and 
gold scarf thrown coquettishly over her shoulders , and held a 
lovely little feather-fan in her hand. When she first presented 
herself before me in this costume, with a brisk curtsy and a 
bright smile, filling the room with perfume, and gracefidly 
flirting the feather-fan, I lost all confidence in my powers as a 
portrait-painter immediately. The brightest colours in my box 
looked dowdy and dim, and I myself felt like an unwashed, 
unbrushed, impresentable sloven. 

**Tell me, my angels,** said Mademoiselle, apostrophizing 
her pupils in the prettiest foreign English, **am I the cream of 
all creams this morning? Do I carry my sixty years resplen- 
dency? Will the savages in India, when my own love exhibits 
my picture among them, say, *AhI smart! smart 1 this was a 
great dandy?* And the gentleman, the skilful artist, whom it 
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is eren more an honour than a happmess to meet, does he 
approve of me for a model? Does he find me ^tty and 
paintable from top to toe?" Here she dropped me another 
brisk curtsy, pUiced herself in a languishing position in the 
sitter's chair, and asked us all if she looked like a shepherdess 
in Dresden china. 

The young ladies burst out laughing, and Mademoiselle, 
as gay as any of them and a great deal shriller, joined in the 
merriment. Never before had I contended with any sitter half 
as restless as that wonderful old lady. No sooner had I begun 
than she jumped out of the chair, and exclaiming, ^^ Grand 
Dieu! I have forgotten to embrace my angels this morning,** 
ran up to her pupils, raised herself on tiptoe before them in 
quick succession, put the two first fingers of each hand under 
their ears, kissed them lightly on both cheeks, and was back 
again in the chair before an English goTemess could have said, 
"• Good morning, my dears, I hope you all slept well last night** 

I began again. Up jumped Mademoiselle for the second 
time, and tripped across the room to a cheyal glass. **Nol** 
I heard her say to herself, "I have not discomposed my head 
in kissing my angels. I may come back and pose for my 
picture.** 

Back she came. I worked firom her for five minutes at the 
most. "Stop!** cries Mademoiselle, jumping up for the thiid 
time ; " I must see how this skilful artist is getting on. Grama 
Dieu! why he has done nothing I** 

For the fourth time I began , and for the fourth time the old 
lady started out of her chair. "Now I must repose myself,** 
said Mademoiselle, walking lightly fix>m end to end of the 
room, and hamming a French air, by way of taking a rest. 

I was at my wits* end, and the young ladies saw it. They 
all surrounded my unmanageable sitter, and appealed to her 
compassion for me. "Certainly!** said Mademoiselle, ex- 
pressing astonishment by flinging up both her hands with all 
the fingers spread out in the air. "But why apostrophize me 
thus? I am here, I am ready, I am at the service of tl^ skilfiil 
artist Why apostrophise ma?** 
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A fortunate chance-questicm of mine steadied her for some 
time. I inquired If I was expected to draw the whole of my 
sitter^B figure aa well as her face. Mademoiselle replied by a 
comic scream of indignation. If I was the brave and gifted man 
for whom she took me, I ought to be ready to perish rather 
than leaye out an inch of her anywhere. Dress was her passion, 
and it would be an outrage on her sentiments if I did not do full 
justice to everything she had on -^ to her robe , to her lace , to 
her scarf, to her fan, to her rings, her jewels, and, above all, 
to her brackets. I groaned in spirit at the task before me , but 
made my best bow of acquiescence. Mademoiselle was not to 
be satisfied by a mere bow: she desired the pleasure of specially 
directing my attention, if I would be so amiable as to get up 
and approach her, to one of her bracelets in particular — the 
bracelet with the miniature, on her left wrist It had been the 
gift of the dearest friend she ever had, and the miniature re- 
presented that friend's beloved and beautiful face. Could I 
make a tiny, tiny copy of that likeness in my drawing? Would 
I only be so obliging as to approach for one little moment, and 
see if such a thing were possible? 

I obeyed unwillingly enough, expecting, from Mademoi- 
selle's expression, to see a common-place portrait of some un- 
fortunate admirer whom she had treated with unmerited severity 
in the days of her youth. To my astonishment , I found that the 
miniature, which was very beautifully painted, represented a 
woman's face — a young woman vriih kind, sad eyes, pale 
delicate cheeks, light h^, and such a pure, tender, lovely 
expression, that I thought of Raphael's Madonnas the moment 
I looked at her portrait. 

The old lady observed the impression which the miniature 
produced on me, and nodded her head in silence. ^What a 
beautiful, innocent, pure face I" I said. 

Mademoiselie Clairfait gently brushed a particle of dust 
from the miniature with her handkerchief, and kissed it. ^1 
have three angels still left," she said, looking at her pupils. 
**They console me for the fourth ^ who has gone to heaven." 

She patted the &oe on themmiature gently with her little 
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withered white fingers , as if it had been a living thing. ^*Sister 
BoseT she sighed to herself, then, looking up again at me^ 
said: — "I should like it put into my portrait^ sir, because I 
haye always worn it since I was a young woman , for 'Sister 
Rose's sake." 

The sudden change in her manner from the extreme of 
flighty gaiety to the extreme of quiet sadness, would have 
looked theatrical in a woman of any other nation. It seemed, 
however, perfectly natural and appropriate in her. I went back 
to my drawing, rather perplexed. Who was '^ Sister Rose?" 
Not one of the Lanfray family apparently. The composure of 
the young ladies when the name was mentioned showed plainly 
enough that the original of the miniature had been no relation 
of theirs. 

I tried to stifle my curiosity on the subject of Sister Rose, by 
giving myself entirely to my work. For a full half-hour. Made- 
moiselle Clalrfait sat quietly before me with her hands crossed 
on her lap , and her eyes fixed on the bracelet This happy al- 
teration enabled me to do something towards completing the 
outline of her face and figure. I might even under fortunate 
circumstances have vanquished the preliminary difficulties of ray 
task at one effort; but the fates were against me that day. While 
I was still working rapidly and to my satisfaction, a servant 
knocked at the door, to announce luncheon, and Mademoiselle 
lightly roused herself from her serious reflections and her quiet 
position in a moment 

"Ah me 1 ** she said, turning the miniature round on her wrist 
till it was out of sight '*What animals we are after all! The 
spiritual part of us is at the mercy of the stomach. My heart is 
absorbed by tender thoughts, yet I am not the less ready for 
luncheon! Come, my children and fellow-mortals. Allans cul- 
liver notrejardin!** 

With this quotation from Candide^ plaintively delivered, the 
old lady led the way out of the room, and was followed by her 
younger pupils. The eldest sister remained behind for a mo* 
ment, and reminded me that the lunch was ready. 

^I am Afraid you have found the dear old soul rather an un- 
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ruly Bitter,** she said, noticing the look of dissatisfaction with 
which I was regarding my drawing. ^But she will improve as 
you go on. She has done better already for the last half-hour, 
has she not?*' 

" Much better ,*' I answered. " My admiration of the minia- 
ture on the bracelet seemed — I suppose, by calling up some 
old associations — to have a strangely soothing effect on Made- 
moiselle Clairfait** 

**Ah, yes I only remind her of the original of that portrait, 
and you change her directly, whatever she may have been say- 
ing or doing tiie moment before. Sometimes she talks of Sister 
Rose^ and of all that she went through in the time of the French 
Revolution , by the hour together. It is wonderfully interesting 
— at least we all think so.** 

*^I presume that the lady described as '* Sister Rose,** was a 
relation of Mademoiselle Clau:£ut*s?** 

^^No, only a very dear finend* Mademoiselle Clairfait is the 
daughter of a silk-mercer, once established at Chalons-sur- 
Mame. Her father happened to give an asylum in his ofKce to 
a lonely old man, to whom * Sister Rose* and her brother had 
been greatly indebted in the revolutionary time; and out of a 
train of circumstances connected with that, the first acquaint- 
ance between Mademoiselle and the friend whose portrait she 
wears, arose. After the time of her father*s bankruptcy, and 
for many years before we were placed under her charge, our 
good old governess lived entirely with * Sister Rose* and her 
brother. She must then have heard all the interesting things 
that she has since often repeated to my sisters and myself.** 

"Might I suggest,** said I, after an instant's consideration, 
*^that the best way to give me a fair chance of studying Made- 
moiselle Clairfait*s face at the next sitting, would be to lead her 
thoughts again to that quieting subject of the miniature, and to 
the events which the portrait recalls? It is really the only plan, 
after what I have observed this morning, that I can think of for 
enabling me to do myself and my sitter justice." 

"I am delighted to hear you say so,** replied the lady; "for 
the execution of your plan , by me or by my sisters, will be the 
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easiest thing in the world. A word from us at any time , will set 
MademoiseUe thinking, and talking too, of the friend of her 
youttifbl daySb Depend on our assistance so far. And now, let 
me show you the way to the luncheon table.** 

Two good results followed the ready rendering of the help I 
had asked from my host's daughters. I succeeded with my por- 
trait of Mademoiselle Clabrfait, and I heard the story which oc- 
cupies the following pages. 

In the case of the preceding narratives, I have repeated what 
was related to me , as nearly as possible in the very words of my 
sitters. In the case of this third 8tc»ry , it is impossible for me 
to proceed upon the same plan. The circumstances of '^Sister 
Rose's" eventful history were nairated to me at different times, 
and in the most fragmentary and discursive manner. Mademoi- 
selle Clairfait characteristically mixed up with the direct interest 
of her story, not only references to places and people which had 
no recognisable connexion with it, but outbursts of passionate 
political declamation, on the extreme liberal side— to say no- 
thing of little tender apostrophes to her beloved friend, which 
sounded very prettily as she spoke them, but which would lose 
their effect altogether by being transfrnrred to paper. Under 
these cireomstances, I have thought it best to tell the story in 
my own way --^ rigidly adhering to the events of it exactly as 
they were related ; and nev^ interfering on my own sesponsibi- 
yty except to keep order in the march of the incidents, and to 
present them to the best of my ability variously as well as inter- 
estingly to the reader. 
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THE FRENCH GOVERNESS'S STORY 

OF 

SISTER ROSE. 



PART FIRST. — CHAPTER L 

''Wbll, Monsieur Guillaume, what is the news this even- 
ing?" ' 

"None that I know of, Monsieur Justin , except that Made- 
moiselle Rose is to be married to-morrow." 

"Much obliged, my respectable old iiiend, for so interesting 
and imexpected a reply to my question. Considering that I am 
the valet of Monsieur Danville, who plays the distinguished 
part of bridegroom in the little wedding comedy to which you 
refer, I think I may assure you, without offence, that your news 
is, so far as I am concerned, of the stalest possible kind. Take 
a pinch of snuff, Monsieur GuiUaume, and excuse me if I inform 
you that my question referred to public news, and not to the 
private affairs of the two families whose household interests we 
have the pleasure of promoting.^ 

" I don't imderstand what you mean by such a phrase as pro- 
moting household interests, Monsieur Justin. I am the servant 
of Monsieur Louis Trudaine, who lives here with his sister. 
Mademoiselle Rose. Tou are the servant of Monsieur Danville, 
whose excellent mother has made up the match for him with my 
young lady. As servants, both of us, the pleasantest news we 
can have any cwncera witii it news that i» connected with the 
happiness of omr maaten. I have nothing to do with public 
a&ln; and, being one of the old school^ I make it my main 
object in li£» to mind my own business. If our homely domestio 
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politics hare no interest for you , allow me to express my regret, 
and to wish you a very good evening/* 

^^ Pardon me, my dear sir, I have not the slightest respect 
for the old school, or the least sympathy with people who only 
mind their own business. However, I accept your expressions 
of regret; I reciprocate your Good evening; and I trust to find 
you improved in temper, dress, manners, and appearance the 
next time I have the honour of meeting yoU. Adieu , Monsieur 
Guillaume, Bud Vive la bagatelle T 

These scraps of dialogue were interchanged on a lovely sum- 
mer evening in the year seventeen hundred and eighty-nine, be- 
fore the back-door of a small house which stood on the banks of 
the Seine, about three miles westward of the city of Rouen. 
The one speaker was lean, old, crabbed, and slove;ily; the 
other was plump, young, oily-mannered y and dressed in the 
most gorgeous livery costume of the period. The last days of 
genuine dandyism were then rapidly approaching all over the 
civilized world; and Monsieur Justin was, in his own way, 
dressed to perfection, as a living illustration of the expiring 
glories of his epoch. 

After the old servant had left him, he occupied himself for a 
few minutes in contemplating, superciliously enough, the back 
view of the little house before which he stood. Judging by the 
windows, it did not contain more than six or eight rooms in all. 
Instead of stables and outhouses, there was a conservatory 
attached to the building on one side, and a low long room, 
built of wood gaily painted, on the other. One of the windows 
of this room was left uncurtained , and through it could be seen, 
on a sort of dresser inside, bottles filled with strangely-coloured 
liquids, oddly-shaped utensils of brass and copper, one end of 
a large furnace, and other objects, which plfunly proclaimed 
that the apartment was used as a chemical laboratory. 

^^ Think of our bride's brother amusing himself in such a 
place as that with cooking drugs in saucepans ,** muttered Mon- 
sieur Justin , peeping into the room. *4 am the least particular 
man in the universe » but I must say I wish we were not going to 
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be conneoted by marriage with aa amateur apothecary. Pah 1 1 
can smell the place through the window.** 

With these words Monsieur Justin turned his back on the la- 
boratory in disgust, and sauntered towards the clifis overhang- 
ing the riyer. 

Leaving the garden attached to the house, he ascended 
some gently-rising ground by a winding path. Arrived at the 
summit, the whole view of the Seine with its lovely green is- 
lands, its banks fringed with trees , its gliding boats , and little 
scattered waterside cottages opened before him. Westward, 
where the level country appeared beyond the further bank of the 
river, the landscape was all a-glow with the crimson of the 
setting sun. Eastward , the long shadows and mellow interven- 
ing lights, the red glory that quivered on the rippling water, the 
steady ruby-fire glowing on cottage windows that reflected the 
level sunlight, led the eye onward and onward, along the wind- 
ings of the Seine, until itrested upon the spires, towers, and 
broadly-massed houses ofxtouen, with the wooded hills rising 
beyond them for background. Lovely to look on at any time, 
the view was almost supematurally beautiful now under the 
gorgeous evening light that glowed upon it. All its attractions, 
however, were lost on the valet; he stood yawning with his 
hands in his pockets, looking neither to the right nor to the 
left, but staring straight before him at a little hollow, beyond 
which the ground sloped away smoothly to the brink of the cliff. 
A bench was placed here, and three persons — an old lady, a 
gentleman, and a young girl — were seated on it, watching the 
sunset, and by consequence turning their backs on Monsieur 
Justin. Near them stood two gentlemen , also looking towards 
the river and the distant view. These five figures attracted the 
valet's attention , to the exclusion of every other object around 
him. 

** There they are still,** he said to himself discontentedly. 
'^Madame Danville in the same place on the seat; my master, 
the bridegroom, dutifully next to her; Mademoiselle Rose, the 
bride, bashfidlynexttdJiim; Monsieur Trudaine, the amateur 
apotheoaxy brother, affectionately next to her^ and Monsieur 
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Lomaquey our queer laud-atewftrd, officially in tmting onthi 
whole party. There they all are indeed, incomprehensibly 
wasting their time still in looking at nothing! Yes," continued 
Monsieur Justin, lifting his eyes wearily, and staring hard, first 
up the river at Rouen, then down the river at the setting sun; 
"yes, plague take them, looking at nothing, absolutely and 
positively at nothing, all this while." 

Here Monsieur Justin yawned again, and, returning to the 
garden, sat himself down in an arbour and resignedly went to 
sleep. 

If the valet had ventured near the five persona whom he had 
been apostrophising from a distance, and if he had been pos« 
sessed of some littie refinement of observation, he could hardly 
have failed to remark that the bride and bridegroom of the 
morrow, and their companions on either side, were all, in a 
greater or less degree, under the influence of some secret 
restraint, which afi'ected their conver9ation, their gestures, and 
even the expression of their faces. Madame Danville — a hand- 
some, richly-dressed old lady, with very bright eyes, and a 
quick suspicious manner — looked composedly and happily 
enough, as long as her attention was fixed on her son. But 
when she turned from him towards the bride, a hardly-per- 
ceptible uneasiness passed over her face — an uneasiness which 
only deepened to positive distrust and dissatisfaction whenever 
she looked towards Mademoiselle Trudaine's brother. In the 
same way, her son, who was all smiles and happiness while he 
was speaking with his fixture wife , altered visibly in manner and 
look, exactiy as his mother altered, whenever the presence of 
Monsieur Trudaine specially impressed itself on his attention. 
Then, again, Lomaque the land-steward — quiet, sharp, skinny 
Lomaque, with the submissive manner, and the red-rimmed 
eyes — never looked up at his master^s future brother-in-law 
without looking away again rather uneasily, and thoughtfiiUy 
drilling holes in the grass with his long sharp-pointed cane. 
Even the bride herself, the pretty innocent girl, with her 
childish shyness of manner, seemed to be affected like the 
others. Doubt, if not diatreas, overshadowed her face firom. 
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tame to time, and the hand which her lover held trembled a 
little, and grew restless, when she accidentally caught her 
brother's eye. 

Strangely enough there was nothing to repel, but, on the 
contrary, eyerything to attract in the look and manner of the 
person whose mere presence seemed to exercise such a curiously 
constraining influence over the wedding-party. Louis Trudaine 
was a remarkably handsome man. His expression was singu- 
larly kind and gentle; his manner irresistibly winning in its 
frank, manly firmness and composure. His words, when he 
occasionally spoke, seemed as unlikely to give offence as his 
looks; for he only opened his lips in courteous reply to questions 
directly addressed to him. Judging by a latent moumfulness in 
the tones of his voice, and by the sorrowful tenderness which 
clouded his kind earnest eyes whenever they rested on his 
sister, his thoughts were certainly not of the happy or the 
hopeful kind. But he gave them no direct expression; he in* 
traded his secret sadness, whatever it might be, on no one of 
his companions. Nevertheless, modest and self-restrained as 
he was, there was evidently some reproving or saddening in- 
fluence in his presence which affected the spirits of everyone 
near him, and darkened the eve of the wedding to bride and 
bridegroom alike. 

As the sun slowly sank in the heaven, the conversation 
flagged more and more. After a long silence the bridegroom 
was the first to start a new subject. 

^^Kose, love,** he said, *^ that magnificent sunset is a good 
omen for our marriage; it promises another lovely day to- 
morrow." 

The bride laughed and blushed. 

'*Do you really believe in omens, Charles?** she said. 

"My dear,** interposed the old lady, before her son could 
answer, "if Charles does believe in omens, it is nothing to 
laugh at. You will soon know better, when you are his wife, 
than to confound him, even in the slightest things, with the 
oommon herd of people. All his convictions are well founded 
— so well, that if I thought he really did believe in omens, I 
After Dark, 6 
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should most assuredly make up my mind to belieye in them 
too.- 

"I beg your pardon, madam,** Hose btsgan tremulously, **I 
only meant — " 

^*My dear child, have you so little knowledge of the world 
as to suppose that I could be offended — " 

*'Let Rose speak,** said the young man. 

He turned round petulantly, almost with the air of a spoilt 
child, to his mother, as he said those words. She had been 
looking fondly and proudly on him the moment before. Now 
her eyes wandered disconcertedly from his face; she hesitated 
an instant with a sudden confrision which seemed quite foreign 
to her character, then whispered in his ear: 

^^Am I to blame, Charles, for trying to make her worthy of 
you?- 

Her son took no notice of the question. He only reiterated 
sharply, — "Let Rose speak.** 

"I really had nothing to say,** faltered the young girl^ 
growing more and more confused. 

"Oh, but you had I *• 

There was such an ungracious sharpness in his voice, such 
an outburst of petulance in his manner as he spoke, that his 
mother gave him a warning touch on the arm, and whispered 
"Hush!** 

Monsieur Lomaque the land-steward, and Monsieur Tru- 
daine the brother, both glanced searchingly at the bride, aa 
the words passed the bridegroom's lips. She seemed to be 
frightened and astonished ^ rather than irritated or hurt A 
curious smile puckered up Lomaque*s lean face, as he looked 
demurely down on the ground, and began drilling a fresh hole 
in the turf with the sharp pomt of his cane. Trudaine turned 
aside quickly, and, sighing, walked away a few paces; then 
Game back, and seemed about to speak, but Danyille inter- 
rupted him. 

"Pardon me, Rose,** he said; "I am so Jealous of even the 
i^pearance of any want of attention towards you, that I was 
nearly allowing myself to be irritated about nothing.'* 
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He kissed her hand very graieefolly and tenderly as he made 
his excuse; but there was a latent expression in his eye which 
was at vaiiance with the apparent spirit of his action. It was 
noticed by nobody but obsertant and submisaiTe Monsieur Lo* 
maque, who smiled to himself again, and drilled harder than 
ever at his hole in the grass. 

*^I think Monsieur Trudaine was about to speak," said Ma* 
dame Danville. ** Perhaps he wiU have no objection to let us 
hear what he was going to say.** 

^* None , madame ,** replied Tirttdaine politely. ** I was about 
to take upon myself the blame of Rosens want of respect for be- 
lievers in omens, by confessing that I have always encouraged 
her to laugh at superstitions of every kind ** 

**You a ridiculer of superstitions I** said Danville, turning 
quickly on him. "You who have built a laboratory; you who 
are an amateur professor of the occult arts of chemistry, a 
seeker after the Elixir of Life. On my word of honour, you 
astonish me I" 

There was an ironical politeness in his voice, look, and 
manner as he said this , which his mother and his land-steward, 
Monsieur Lomaque, evidently knew how to interpret The first 
touched his arm again and whispered "Be carefUll*' the second 
suddenly grew serious , and left off drilling his hole in the grass. 
Rose neither heard the warning of Madame Danville, nor no- 
ticed the alteration in Lomaque. She was looking round at her 
brother, and was waiting with a bright affectionate smile to 
hear his answer. He nodded, as if to reassure her, before he 
spoke again to Danville. 

"You have rather romantic ideas about experiments in 
chemistry,** he said quietly. "Bfine have so little connexion 
with what you call the occult arts, that all the world might see 
them , if all the world thought it worth while. The only Elixirs 
of Life that I know of are a quiet heart and a contented mind. 
Both those I found, years and years ago, when Rose and I first 
came to live together in the house yonder.** 

He spoke with a quiet sadness in his voice, which meant far 
more to his sister than the simple words he uttered. Her eyes 

G* 
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filled with tean: she turned for a moment firom her lover and 
took her brother^s hand. " Don't talk ^ Louis ^ as if you thought 
you were going to lose your sister, because — ** Her lip began 
to tremble , and she stopped suddenly. 

*' More jealous than ever of your taking her away from him!" 
whispered Madame Danville ih her son's ear. '^Hushl don't, 
for Ood's sake, take any notice of it," she added hurriedly, as 
he rose from the seat and faced Trudaine with undisguised irri- 
tation and impatience in his manner. Before he could speak, 
the old servant Guillaume made his appearance, and announced 
that coffee was ready. Madame Danville again said '^Hushl" 
and quickly took one of his arms , while he offered the other to 
Rose. ** Charles I" said the young girl, amazedly, '* how flushed 
your face is , and how your arm trembles 1 " 

He controlled himself in a moment , smiled , and said to her, 
** Can't you guess why, Bose? I am thinking of to-morrow.'' 
While he was speaking, he passed close by Uie land-steward, 
on his way back to the house with the ladies. The smile re- 
turned to Monsieur Lomaque's lean face, and a curious light 
|;winkled in his red-rimmed eyes, as he began a fresh hole in 
the grass. 

'* Won't you go indoors, and take some coffee?" asked 
Trudaine, touching the land-steward on the aim. 

Monsieur Lomaque started a little, and left his cane sticking 
in the groimd. **A thousand thanks, monsieur," he said: *^may 
I be allowed to follow you?" 

"I confess the beauty of the evening makes me a little un- 
willing to leave this place just yet." 

"Ah! the beauties of nature — I feel them with you. Mon- 
sieur Trudaine : I feel them here." Saying this , Lomaque laid 
one hand on his heart, and with the other pulled his stick out 
of the grass. He had looked as little at the landscape or the 
setting sun as Monsieur Justin himself. 

They sat down, side by side , on the empty bench ; and then 
there followed an awkward pause. Submissive Lomaque was 
too discreet to forget his place, and venture on starting a new 
topic Trudaine was pre-occupied, and disinclined to talk. It 
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was necessar}', howerer, in common politeness, to soy some- 
thing. Hardly attending himself to his own words, he began 
with a common-place phrase, — ^* I regret, Monsieur Lomaque, 
that we have not had more opportunities of bettering our ac- 
quaintance." 

"I feel deeply indebted," rejoined the land-steward, "to 
the admirable Madame Danville for haying chosen me as her 
escort hither from her son's estate near Lyons, and haying 
thereby prociured for me the honour of this introduction." Both 
Monsieur Lomaque*s red-rimmed eyes were seized with a sudden 
fit of winking, as he made this polite speech. His enemies 
were accustomed to say, that wheneyer he was particularly in- 
sincere, or particularly deceitful, he always took refuge in the 
weakness of his eyes, and so eyaded the trying ordeal of being 
obliged to look steadily at the person whom he was speaking 
with. 

*^I was pleased to hear you mention my late father's name, 
at dinner, in terms of high respect," continued Trudaine, re- 
solutely keeping up the conyersation. " Did you know him ? " 

"I am indirectly indebted to your excdlent father," an- 
swered the land-steward, "for the very situation which I now 
hold. At a time when the good word of a man of substance 
and reputation was needed to saye me from poverty and ruin, 
your father spoke that word. Since then, 1 have, in my own 
very small way, succeeded in life, imtil I have risen to the 
honour of superinten^g the estate of Monsieur Danville." 

"Excuse me — but your way of speaking of your present 
situation rather surprises me. Your father, I believe, was a 
merchant, just as Danville's father was a merchant; the only 
difference between them was, that one failed, and the other 
realized a large fortune. Why should you speak of yourself as 
honoured by holding your present place? " 

"Have you never heard?" exclaimed Lomaque, with an 
appearance of great astonishment, "or can you have heard, and 
forgotten, that Madame Danville is descended from one of the 
noble houses of France? Has she never told you, as she has 
often told me, that she condescended when she married her late 
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husband} and that her great object m life is to get the title 
of her family (years since extinct in the male Hne) settled on 
her son?" 

''Yes," replied Trudaine ; "I remember to hare heard some- 
thing of this, and to hare paid no great attention to it at the 
time, having little sympathy with such aspirations as you 
describe. You have lived many years in Danville's service, 
Monsieur Lomaque, have you** — he hesitated for a moment, 
then continued, looking the land-steward full in the face, '^have 
you found him a good and kind master?** 

Lomaque's thin lips seemed to close instinctively at the 
question , as if he were never going to speak again. He bowed 
— Trudaine waited — he only bowed again. TVudaine waited 
a third time. Lomaque looked at his host with perfect steadi- 
ness for an instant, then his eyes began to get weak again. 
** You seem to have some special interest," he quietiy remarked, 
^'if I may say so without offence, in asking me that question." 

^*I deal frankly, at all hazards, with every one," returned 
Trudaine; *^and stranger as you are, I will deal frankly with 
you. I acknowledge that I have an interest in asking that ques- 
tion—the dearest, the tenderest of all interests." At those 
last words, his voice trembled for a moment, but he went on 
firmly; *^from the beginning of my sister^s engagement with 
Danville, I made it my duty not to conceal my own feelings: 
my conscience and my affection for Hose counselled me to be 
candid to the last, even though my candour should distress or 
offend others. When we first made the acquaintance of Madame 
Danville, and when I first discovered that her son's attentions 
to Rose were not unfavourably received, I felt astonished, and, 
though it cost me a hard effort, I did not conceal that astonish- 
ment from my sister" — 

Lomaque, who had hitherto been ail attention, started 
here, and threw up his hands in amazement. *' Astonished, 
did I hear you say? Astonished , Monsieur Trudaine , that the 
attentions of a young gentieman possessed of all the graces and 
accomplishments of a highly-bred Frenchman should be favour- 
ably received by a young lady ! Astonished that such a dancer, 
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such a singer, sueh a talker, such a notoriously fascinating 
ladies* man as Monsieur Panville should, by dint of respectful 
assiduity, succeed in making some impression on the heart of 
Mademoiselle Bose 1 Oh I Monsieur Trudaine, venerated Mon- 
sieur Trudaine, this is almost too much to credit 1** Lomaque's 
eyes grew weaker than eyer, and winked incessantly, as he 
uttered this apostrophe. At the end, he threw up Ms hands 
^ain, and blinked inquiringly all round him, in mute appeal 
to universal nature, 

^^When, in the course of time, matters were farther ad« 
vanced,** continued Trudaine, without paying any attention to 
the interruption; *^when the offer of marriage was made, and 
when I knew that Rose had in her own heart accepted it, I ob- 
jected, and I did not conceal my objectix)ns'' — 

*^ Heavens P interposed Lomaque again, clasping his hands 
this time with a look of bewilderment; '* what objections? what 
possible objections to a man young and well-bred, with an im- 
mense fortune and an uncompromised character? I have heard 
of these objections: I know they have made bad blood; and I 
nsk myself again and again , what can they be? ** 

"God knows 1 have o^n tried to dismiss them from my 
n^ind, as fanciful and absurd," said Trudaine, '*and I have 
always failed. It is impossible, in your presence, that I can 
describe in detail what my own impressions have been, from the 
first , of the master whom you serve. Let it be enough if I con- 
fide to you that I cannot, even now, persuade myself of the 
sincerity of his attachment to my sister, and that I feel — in 
spite of myself, in spite of my earnest desire to put the moft im- 
plicit confidence in Rose's choice — a distrust of his character 
and temper, which now, on the eve of the marriiyge, lUDDOunts 
to positive terror. Long secret suffering, doubt, and suspense, 
wring this confession from me, Monsieur Lon^aque, almost 
unawares, in defiance of caution, in defiance of all the conven- 
tionalities of society. You have lived for years under the same 
roof with this man; you have seen him in his most unguanded 
and private moments. I tempt you to betray no confidence — I 
only ask you if you can make me happy by telling me that I 
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have been doing your master grievons injustice by my opinion 
of him? I ask you to take my hand, and tell me if you can, in 
all honour, that my sister is not risking the happiness of her 
whole life by giving herself in marriage to Danville to-morrow I " 

He held out l^s hand while he spoke. By some strange 
chance, Lomaque hiqipened just at that moment to be looking 
away towards those beauties of nature which he admired so 
greatly. ^^ Really, Monsieur Tmdaine, really such an appeal 
from you, at such a time, amazes me." Having got so far, he 
stopped and said no more. 

'' When we first sat down together here , I had no thought of 
nulling this appeal, no idea of talking to you as I have talked,** 
pursued the other. '* My words have escaped me , as I told you, 
almost unawares — you must make allowances for them and for. 
me. I cannot expect others. Monsieur Lomaque , to appreciate 
and understand my feelings for Rose. We two have lived alone 
in the world together: fother, mother, kindred, they all died 
years since and left us. I am so much older than my sister, that 
I have learnt to feel towards her more as a fother than as 
a brother. All my Hfe, all my dearest hopes, all my highest 
expectations have centred in her. I was past the period of my 
boyhood when my mother put my little child-sister*s hand in 
mine, and said to me on her death-bed, * Louis, be all to her 
that I have been, for she has no one left to look to but you.' 
Since then the loves and ambitions of other men have not been 
my loves or my ambitions. Sister Rose — as we all used to call 
her in those past days , as I love to call her still — Sister Rose 
has been the one aim, the one happiness, the one precious 
trust, the one treasured reward of all my life. I have lived in 
this poor house, in this dull retirement, as in a Paradise, be- 
cause Sister Rose, my innocent, happy, bright-faced Eve, has 
lived here with me. £ven if the husband of her choice had been 
the husband of mine, the necessity of parting with her would 
have been the haxdest, the bitterest of trials. As it is, thinking 
what I think, dreading what I dread, judge what my feelings 
must be on the eve of her marriage; and know why, and with 
what object, I made the appeal which surprised you a moment 
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since, but which cannot suiprise you now. Speak if you will — 
I can say no more.** He sighed bitterly; his head cbropped on 
his breast, and the hand which he had extended to Lomaque 
trembled as he withdrew it and let it fall at his side. 

The land-steward was not a man accustomed to hesitate, but 
he hesitated now. He was not usually at a loss fot phrases in 
which to express himself, but he stammered at the yeiy outset 
of his reply. "Suppose I answered,** he began slowly; "sup- 
pose I told you tiiat you wronged him, would my testimony 
really be strong enough to shake opinions, or rather presump- 
tions, which have been taking firmer and firmer hold of you for 
months and months past? Suppose, on the other hand, that 
my master had his little** — (Lomaque hesitated before he pro- 
nounced the next word) — " his little — infirmities, let me say; 
but only hypothetically, mind that — infirmities; and suppose 
I had observed them, and was wiUing to confide them to you, 
what purpose would such a confidence answer now, at the 
eleventh hour, with Mademoiselle Rose's heart engaged, with 
the marriage fixed for to-morrow? No! no! trust me'* — 

Trudaine looked up suddenly. "I thank you for reminding 
me. Monsieur Lomaque, that it is too late now to make in- 
quiries, and by consequence too late also to trust in others. My 
sister has chosen; and on the subject of that choice my lips 
shall be henceforth sealed. The events of the future are with 
God: whatever they may be, I hope I am strong enough to bear 
my part in them with the patience and the courage of a man ! I 
apologize. Monsieur Lomaque, for having thoughtlessly em- 
barrassed you by questions which I had no right to ask« Let us 
return to the house — I will show you the way.** 

Lomaque's lips opened, then dosed again: he bowed un- 
easily, and his sallow complexion whitened for a moment. 

Trudune led the way in silence back to the house : the land- 
steward following slowly at a distance of several paces, and 
talking in whispers to himself. **His father was the saving of 
me ,** muttered Lomaque ; "that is truth, and there is no getting 
over it: his father was the saving of me; and yet here am I^-^ 
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no I it*s too late! — too late to speak — too late to act — too 
late to do anything! ** 

Close to the house they were met hy the old servant. ''My 
young lady had just sent me to call you in to coffee, Monsieur,** 
said Guillaume. ''She has kept a cup hot for you, and another 
cup for Monsieur Lomaque.** 

The land-steward started — this time with genuine astonish- 
ment. "For me!** he exclaimed. "Mademoiselle Rose has 
troubled herself to keep a cup of coffee hot for me?** The old 
servant stared; Trudaine stopped and looked back. "What b 
there so very surprising,** he asked, "in such an ordinary act 
of politeness on my sister's part?** 

"Excuse me, Monsieiur Trudaine,** answered Lomaque: 
"you have not passed such an existence as mine — you are not 
a friendless old man — you have a settled position in the world, 
and are used to be treated with consideration. I am not. This 
is the first occasion in my life on which I find myself an object 
for the attention of a young lady, and it takes me by surprise. 
I repeat my excuses — pray let us go in.** 

Trudaine made no reply to this curious explanation. He 
wondered at it a little, however, and he wondered still more, 
when, on entering the drawing-room, he saw Lomaque walk 
straight up to his sister, and — apparently not noticing that 
Danville was sitting at the harpsichord and singing at the time 
— address her confusedly and earnestly with a set speech of 
thanks for his hot cup of coffee. Rose looked perplexed, and 
half inclined to laugh, as she listened to him. Madame Dan- 
ville, who sat by her side, frowned, and tapped the land- 
steward contemptuously on the arm with her fan. 

"Be so good as to keep silent until my son has done sing- 
ing,** she said. Lomaque made a low bow, and retiring to a 
table in a comer, took up a news-paper lying on it. If Madame 
Danville had seen the expression that came over his face when 
he turned away from her, proud as she was, her aristocratic 
composure might possibly have been a little ruffled. 

Danville had fi^shed his song, had quitted the harpsichord, 
and was talking in whispers to his bride; Madame Danville was 
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lading a word to the conversation every now and then; Tru- 
dame was seated apart at the far-end of the room, thoughtfully 
reading a letter which he had taken from his pocket *— when an 
exclamation from Lomaque, who was still engaged w^ the 
newspaper, caused all the other occupants of the apartment to 
suspend their employments and look up. 

^^Whatisit?" asked Danville, impatiently. 

** Shall I be interrupting, if I explain ?** inquired Lomaque, 
getting very weak in the eyes again, as he deferentially ad- 
dressed himself to Madame Danville. 

**You have already interrupted us," said the old lady 
sharply ; "so you may now just all explain." 

"It is a passage from the Scientific Intelligence, which has 
given me great delight, and which will be joyful news for every 
one here." Saying this, Lomaque looked significantly at 
Trudaine , and then read from the newspaper these lines : — 

"Academy of Scisncbs, Paris. — The vacant sub-profes- 
sorship of chemistry has been offered, we are rejoiced to hear, 
to a gentleman whose modesty has hitherto prevented his scien- 
tific merits from beeoming siifficiently prominent in the world. 
To the members of the academy he has been long since known 
as the originator of some of the most remarkable improvements 
in chemistry which have been made of late yean — improve- 
ments, the credit of which he has, with rare, and we were al- 
most about to add , culpable moderation, allowed others to pro- 
fit by with impunity. No man in any profession is more 
thoroughly entitled to have a position of trust and distinction 
conferred on him by the state than the gentleman to whom we 
refer — M. Louis Trudaine." 

Before Lomaque could look up from the paper to observe 
the impression which his news produced, Eose had gained her 
brother^svide , and was kissing him in a flatter of delight 

"Dear Louis," she cried, clapping her hands, "let me be 
the first to congratulate you 1 How proud and glad I am I You 
accept the professorship , of course ? " 

Trudaine, who had hastily and confusedly put his letter 
back in his pooket the moment Lomaque began to read, seemed 
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ftt a loss for an answer. He patted his sistei's hand rather a]> 
sently, and said: 

*'I have not made up my mind; don't ask me why, Rose — 
at least not now, not just now." An expression of perplexity 
and distress came over his face, as he gently motioned her to 
resume her chair. 

"Fray, is a sub-professor of chemistry supposed to hold the 
rank of a gentleman?" asked Madame Danville, without the 
slightest appearance of any special interest in Lomaque's news. 

"Of course not," replied her son, with a sarcastic laugh.; 
"he is expected to work and make himself usefuL What gen- 
tleman does that?" 

"Charles!" exclaimed the old lady, reddening with anger. 

"Bahl" cried Danyille, turning his back on her, "enough 
of chemistry. Lomaque! now you have begun reading the 
newspaper, try if you can't find something interesting to read 
about. What are the last accounts from Paris? Ajiy more 
symptoms of a general revolt?" 

Lomaque turned to another part of the paper. " Bad , very 
bad prospects for the restoration of tranquillity," he said. 
"Necker, the people's minister, is dismissed. Placards against 
popular gatherings are posted all over Paris. The Swiss Guards 
have been ordered to die Champs Elys^es, with four pieces of 
artillery. No more is yet known, but the worst is dreaded. 
The breach between the aristocracy and the people is widening 
fatally almost hour by hour." 

Here he stopped and laid down the newspaper. Trudaine 
took it from him, and shook his head forebodingly, as he 
looked over the paragraph which had just been read. 

"Bahl" cried Madame Danville. "The People, indeed! 
Let those four pieces of artillery be properly loaded, let the 
Swiss Guards do their duty, and we shall hear no more of the 
People!" 

" I advise you not to be sure of that," said her son, careless- 
ly, "there are rather too many people in Paris for the Swiss 
Guards to shoot oonveniently. Don't hold your head too aristo> 
cratically high, mother, till we are quite certain which way the 
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^md really does blow. Who knows if I may not have to bow 
jast as low one of these days to King Mob , as eyer you curtsyed 
in your youth to Xing Louis the Fifteenth 1 " 

He laughed complacently as he ended, and opened his 
snuff-box. His mother rose from her chair, her face crimson 
with indignation. 

"I won't hear you talk so — it shocks, it horrifies me 1" she 
exclaimed with vehement gesticulation. **No, no I I decline to 
hear another word. I decline to sit by patiently, while my son, 
whom I love , jests at the most sacred principles, and sneers at 
the memory of an anointed king. This is my reward, is it, for 
having yielded and having come here, against all the laws of 
etiquette , the night before the marriage? I comply no longer; 
I resume my own will and my own way. I order you, my son, 
to accompany me back to Rouen. We are the bridegroom's 
party, and we have no business overnight at the house of the 
bride. You meet no more till you meet at the church. Justin 1 
my coach 1 Lomaque, pick up my hood. Monsieur Trudaine) 
thanks for your hospitality; I shall hope to return it with interest 
the first time you are in our neighbourhood. Mademoiselle! put 
on your best looks to-morrow , along with your wedding finery ; 
remember that my son's bride must do honour to my son's taste. 
Justin! my coach — drone, vagabond, idiot, where is my 
coach?" 

**My mother looks handsome when she is in a passion, does 
she not, Hose?" said Danville, quietly putting up his snuff- 
box as the old lady sailed out of the room. **Why you seem 
quite frightened, love,** he added, taking her hand with his 
easy graceful air, '* frightened, let me assure you, without the 
least cause. My mother has but that one prejudice, and that 
one weak point. Rose. You will find her a very dove for gen- 
tleness, as long as you do not wound her pride of caste. Come, 
come 1 on this night, of all others, you must not send me away 
with such a face as that" 

He bent down and whispered to her a bridegroom's com- 
pliment, which brought the blood back to her cheek in an 
instant . 
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'*Ahl how she loves him — how dearly she lores hlm,'^ 
thought her brother, watchmg her from his solitary comer of 
the room, and seeing the smile that brightened her blushing 
face when Danville kissed her hand at parting. 

Lomaque, who had remained imperturbably cool during the 
outbreak of the old lady's anger; Lomaque, whose observant 
eyes had watched sarcastically the effect of the scene between 
mother and son on Trudaine and his sister, was the last to take 
leave. After he had bowed to Rose with a certain gentleness in 
his maimer, which contrasted strangely with his wrinkled 
haggard face, he held out his hand to her brother. "I did not 
take your hand when we sat together on the bench ,** he said, 
" may I take it now? ** 

Trudaine met his advance courteously, but in silence. ** You 
may alter your opinion of me one of these days.** Adding those 
words in a whisper. Monsieur Lomaque bowed once more to the 
bride and went out. 

For a few minutes after the door had closed, the brother and 
sister kept silence. ^^Ova last night together at homel*' that 
was the thought which now filled the heart of each. Bose was 
the first to speak. Hesitating a little, as she approached her 
brother, she said to him anxiously: 

**I am sorry for what happened with Madame Danville, 
Louis. Does it make you think the worse of Charles ? " 

"I can make allowance for Madame Danville's anger," re- 
turned Trudaine, evasively , "because she spoke from honest 
conviction." 

"Honest?" eohoed Rose sadly — "honest? -* ah, Louis! 
1 know you are thinking disparagingly of Charles's convictions, 
when you speak so of his mother^s." 

Thidaine smiled and shook his head ; but she took no notice 
of the gesture of denial -— only stood looking earnestly and 
wistfully into his face. Her eyes began to fill; she suddenly 
threw her arms round his neck, and whispered to him* "Oh, 
Louis , Louis 1 how I wish I could teach you to see Charles with 
my eyes!" 
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He felt her tears on his cheek as she spoke, and tried to 
reassure her. 

^* You shall teach me, Rose — - you shall indeed. Come, 
come ! we must keep up our spirits, or how are you to look your 
best to-moirow.** 

He unclasped her arms, and led her gently to a chair. At 
the same moment, there was a knock at the door, andKose*8 
maid appeared, anxious to consult her mistress on some of the 
preparations for the wedding ceremony. No inteiruption could 
have been more welcome just at that time. It obliged Rose to 
think of present trifles, and it gave her brother an excuse for 
retiring to his study. 

He sat down by his desk, doubting and heayy-hearted, and 
placed the letter from the Academy of Sciences open before 
him. 

Passing over all the complimentary expressions which it 
contained, his eye rested only on these lines at the end: — 
«« During Uie first three years of your Professorship, you will be 
required to reside in or near Paris nine months out of the year, 
for the purpose of deliyering lectures, and superintending ex- 
periments from time to time in the laboratories.** The letter in 
which these lines occurred offered him such a position as in his 
modest self-distrust he had never dreamed of before: the lines 
themselves contained the promise of such vast facilities for 
carrying on his favourite experiments, aqrhe could never hope 
to command in his own little study, with his own limited means; 
and yet, there he now sat, doubting whether he should accept 
or reject the tempting honours and advantages thatwere offered 
to him — doubting for his sister*s sakel 

"Nine months of the year in Paris," he said to himself, 
sadly, "and Rose is to pass her married life at Lyons. Oh I if 
I could clear my heart of its dread on her account — if I could 
free my mind of its forebodings for her future — how gladly I 
would answer this letter by accepting the trust it offers me I " 

He paused for a few minutes and reflected. The thoughts 
that were in him marked their ominous course in the growing 
paleness of his cheek, in the dimness that stole over Ids eyes. 
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^If this cleaTing diBtrust from which I cannot free myself should 
be in very truth the mute prophecy of e^il to come — to come, i 
know not when — if it be so (which God forbid) , how soon she 
may want a friend, a protector near at hand, a ready refuge in 
the time of her trouble! Where shall she then find protection 
or refuge? With that passionate woman? With her husband's 
kindred and friends?** 

He shuddered as the thought crossed his mind, and, open- 
ing a blank sheet of paper, dipped his pen in the ink. *'Be all 
to her, Louis, that I have been,** he murmured to himself, 
repeating his mother^s last words, and beginning the letter 
while he uttered them. It was soon completed. It expressed, 
m the most respectful terms , his gratitude for the offer made to 
him, and his inability to accept it, in consequence of domestic 
circumstances which it was needless to explain. The letter was 
directed, sealed: it only remained for him to place it in the post- 
bag, lying near at hand. At this last decisive act he hesitated; 
He had told Lomaque , and he had firmly belieTed himself, that 
he had conquered all ambitions for his sister^s sake. He knew 
now, for the first time, that he had only lulled them to rest — 
he knew that the letter from Paris had aroused them. His an- 
swer was written, his hand was on the post-bag, and at that 
moment the whole struggle had to be risked over again — risked 
when he was most unfit for it I He was not a man under any or* 
dinary circumstances to procrastinate, but he procrastinated 
now. 

^^ Night brings counsel: I will wait till to-morrow,** he said 
to himself, and put the letter of refusal in his pocket, and 
hastily quitted the laboratory. 

CHAPTER H 

Inexorably the important morrow came: irretrievably, for 
good or for evil, the momentous marriage-vow was pronounced. 
Charles Danville and Rose Trudaine were now man and wife. 
The prophecy of the magnificent sunset overnight had not 
proved false. It was a cloudless day on the marriage morning. 
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.The nuptial ceremonies had piroceeded aodoothly. thtonglioiity 
.and had even satisfied Madame DanTiiie. She returned with 
the vedding^party to Trudatne's house , all tnufes and serenity. 
To the bride she was gracioueness itself. *^ Good girl," said the 
•<^dlady, following Bose into a comer, and patting her apprpf- 
.ingiy on the cheek with her fan, ^ Good girll you hare looked 
well this morning — you ha^e done credit to my son's taste. 
-Indeed, you have pleased me, diildl Now gd up stairs, and 
get on your trayelling-dress, and count on my maternal affection 
as long as you make Charles happy. 

It had been arranged that Uie bride and bridegroom 9hould 
pass their honeymoon in Brittanny, and then return to Dan* 
vilie's estate near Lyons. The parting was hurried orer, as all 
such partings should be. The carriage had driven off-^Tni- 
,daine, after lingering long to look after it, had returned hastily 
to the house — the very dust of the whirling wheels had aU dis- 
persed — there was absolutely nothing to see — and yet, there 
etood Monsieur Lomaque at the. outer gate; idly, as if he was 
an independent man — calmly, as if no such responsibilities as 
the calling of Madame Danyille's eoack, and the escoiting 
of Madame Dantille back to Lyons, could possibly rest on his 
shoulders. 

Idly and calmly, slowly rubbing his hands one over the 
other, slowly nodding his head in the direction by which the 
bride and bridegroom had departed , stood the eccentric land- 
steward at the outer gate. On a sudden, the sound of footsteps 
approaching from the liouse seemed to arouse him. Once more 
,he looked out into the road, as if he expected stiU to see the 
carriage of the newly married couple. ^'Poorgiril — ah, poor 
girl I ** said Monsieur Lomaque sofUy to himself, turning round 
, to ascertain who was coming from the house. 

It was only the postman with a letter in his hand, and the 
. post-bag crumpled up under his arm. 

**Any fresh news from Paris, friend?" asked Lomaque. 

^'Yery bad, monsieur,** answered the postmap. ** Camilla 
iDesmouUns has appealed to the people in the Palais Royal -^ 
there are fears of a riot.*' ' 
After Dark, *4 
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''Only a viotl" repeated Lomaque, asreastically. **Oht 
-^hat a braye goYemment not to be afiraid of anything worse t 
Any letters?** he added, hastily dropping the subject. 

^None to the house,** said the postman — '^only one from 
it, given me by Monsieur Trudaine. Hardly worth while,** he 
added, twirling the letter in hia hand, '^to put it into the bag, 
is it?** 

Lomaque looked oyer his shoulder as he spoke, and saw 
that the letter was directed to the President of the Academy 
of Sciences, Paris. 

^*I wonder whether he accepts the place or refiises it?** 
thought the land-steward, nodding to the postman, and con- 
tin*iing on his way back to the house. 

At the door, he met Trudaine, who said to him rather 
hastily, ^* You are going back to Lyons with Madame DanviUe, 
I suppose?** 

*' This very day,** answered Lomaque. 

*^If you should hear of a conyenient bachelor-lodging at 
Lyons, or near it,** continued the other, dropping his voice 
and speaking more rapidly than before, **you woukl be doing 
me a favour ^you would let me know about it** 

Lomaque assented; but before he could add a question 
which was on the tip of his tongue, Trudaine had vanished in 
the interior of the house. 

^A bachelor-lodging I** repeated the land-steward, standing 
alona on the door-step. ''At or near Lyons I Aha I Monsieur 
Trudaine, I put your bachelor-lodging and your talk to me last 
night togpether, and I make out a sum-total which is, I think, 
pretty near the mark. You have refused that Paris appoint^ 
ment, my friend; and I fancy I can guess why." 

He paused thoughtftilly, and shook his head with ominoua 
frowns and bitings of his lips. 

**A11 clear enough in that sky,** he continued, after a while, 
looking up at the lustrous mid-day heaven. ''All clear enough 
there; but I think I see a little cloud rising in a certain house- 
hold firmament abready — a little cloud which hides much, and 
which I for one shall watch careftdly.** 
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PAET SECOND. — CHAPTEE L 

Five yean have elapsed since Monsieur Lomaque stood 
thoughtfully at the gate of Tradaine's house, looking after the 
carriage of the hride and bridegroom, and seriously reflecting 
on the events of the future. Great changes have passed over 
that domestic finnament in which he prophetically discerned 
the little warning cloud. Greater changes have passed over the 
firmament of France. 

What was Revolt five years ago , is Revolution now — revo- 
lution which has engulphed thrones and principalities and 
powers; which has set up crownless, inhereditazy kings and 
counsellors of its own, and has bloodily torn them down again 
by dozens; which has raged and raged on unrestrainedly in 
fierce earnest, until but one king can still govern and control it 
for a littie while. That King is named Terror, and seventeen 
hundred and ninety-four is the year of his reign. 

Monsieur Lomaque., land-steward no longer, sits alone in 
an official-looking room in one of the official buildings of Paris. 
It is another July evening, as fine as that evening when he and 
Trudaine sat talking together on the bench overlooking the 
Seine. The window of the room is wide open, and a faint, 
pleasant breeze is beginning to flow through it But Lomaque 
breathes uneasily, as if still oppressed by the stdtry mid-day 
heat; and there are signs of perplexity and trouble in his face as 
he looks down absentiy now and then into the street 

The times he lives in are enough of themselves to sadden 
any man's face. Li the Reign of Terror no living being in all 
the city of Paris can rise in the morning and be certain of 
escaping the spy, the dentmciation, the arrest, or the guillo- 
tine, before night Such times are trying enough to oppress 
any man's spirits; but Lomaque is not thinking of them or 
caring for them now. Out of a mass of papers which lie before 

7* 
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him on his old writing-table, he has just taken up and read one, 
which has carried his thoughts back to the past, and to the 
changes which have taken place since he stood alone on the 
door-step of Trudaine's house, pondering on what might 
happen. 

More rapidly, even than he had foreboded, those changes 
had ocenrred. In less time eren than he had anticipated, the 
sad emeigency for which Bose*s brother had prepared, as for a 
barely possible calamity, overtook Trudaine, and called for all 
the patience, the courage, the self-sacrifice, which he had to 
give for his sister^s sake. By slow gradations downward, from 
bad to worse, her husband's character manifested itself less 
and less disguisedly almost day by day. Occasional slights 
ending in habitual neglect; careless estrangement turning to 
cool enmity; small insults which ripened evifiy to great injuries 
— these were the pitiless signs which showed her that she had 
risked all and lost all while still a young woman — these were 
the unmerited afflictions which found her helpless, and would 
have left her helpless, but for the ever-present comfort and 
support of her brother's self-denying love. From the first, 
Trudaine had devoted himself to meet such trials as now 
assailed him; and, like a man, he met them, in defiance alike 
of persecution from the mother and of insult from the son. 

The hard task was only lightened when, as time advanced, 
public trouble began to mingle itself with private grief. Then 
absorbing political necessities came as a relief to domestic 
misery. Then it grew to be the one purpose and pursuit of Dan- 
ville's life cunningly to shape his course so that he might move 
safely onward with the advancing revolutionary tide — he cared 
not whither, as long as he kept his possessions safe and his life 
out of danger. — His mother, inflexibly true to her old-world 
convictions through all peril, might entreat and upbraid, might 
talk of honour, and courage, and sincerity — he heeded her 
not, or heeded only to laugh. As he had taken the false way 
with his wife , so he was now bent on taking it with the world. 

The years passed on: destroying changes swept hurricane- 
like over the old governing system of France; and still Danville 
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shifted suGoeufolljr ^th the tUfthig timet. The first days of th» 
Tecror approached; in publio and in private — in hi§^ placea 
and in low ^ each man now suspected his brother. QnStj at 
Danville was, even he &11 under sospician at last, at head* 
quaarten in Paris, priDeq|>aUj on his mother's aoeount. This 
was his first p<^tieal failure, and, in a moment of thoughtless 
rage and disappointment, he wreaked the irritation caused by 
it on Lomaque. Sttspected himself, he in torn suspected the 
land-stewsrd. His mother fomented the suspicion — Lomaqne 
was dismissed. 

In the old times the vietim would have been ruined — in the 
new times he was simply rendered eligible for a political to* 
cation in life. liomaque was poor, quick-witted, secret, not 
scrupulous. He was a good patriot, he had good patriot 
fiieii^s, plenty of ambition, a subtle, cat-like courage, no- 
thing to dread — and he went to Psris. There were plenty^ 
of small chances there for men of his calibre. He waited for ontf 
of them. It came; he made the most of it ; attracted faTourably 
the notice of the terrible Fouquier-TinTille; and won his way to 
a place in the oflice of the Secret Police. 

Meanwhile, Banrille's anger cooled down: he reoorered 
the use of that cunning sense which had hitherto served him 
well, and sent to recall the discarded servant. It was too late. 
Lomaque was already in a position to set him at defisnoe •— > 
nay, to put his neck, perhaps, under the blade of the gnillo-* 
tine. Worse than this, anonymous letters reached him, warn- 
ing him to lose no time in proving his patriotism by some 
indisputable saerifioe, and in sikncing his mother, whose im* 
paeudent sinceri^ was likely srelong to cost her her Hie. Dan^ 
viUe knew her well oioiigh to know that-there was but one way 
of saving her, and thereby saving himself. She had always 
refused to emigrate; but he now insisted that she should seise 
the first opportunity he could procure for her of quitting France 
until calmer times arrived. 

Probably she would hare risked her own life ten times over 
rather than have obeyed him; but she had not the courage to 
risk her son's too; and she yielded for his sake. Partly by 
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mcret influence , partly by unblushing fraud , Danville procured 
lor her such papers and permits as would enable her to leave 
Prance by way of MarseiUes. Even then she refhsed to depart, 
until she knew what her son's plans werfr for the future. He 
showed her a letter which he was about to despatch to Robes- 
pierre himself, vindicating his suspected patriotism, and in- 
dignantly demanding to be allowed to prove it byfilUng some 
office, no matter how small, under the redoubtable triumvirate 
which then governed , or more properly terrified , France. The- 
sight of this document reassured Madame Danville. She bade 
her son farewell, and departed at last, with one trusty servant, 
for Marseilles. 

Danville's intention in sending his letter to Paris, had been 
simply to save himself by patriotic bluster. He was thunder- 
struck at receiving a reply, taking him at hiaword, and sum- 
moning him to the capital to accept employment there imder 
the then existing government. There was no choice but to 
obey. So to Paris he journeyed ; taking his wife with him into 
the very jaws of danger. He was then at open enmity with Tru- 
daine; and the more anxious and alarmed he could make the 
brother feel on the sistex^s account, the better he was pleased. 
True to his trust and his love, through all dangers as through 
all persecutions, Trudaine followed them; and the street of their 
sojourn at Paris, in the perilous days of the Terror, was the 
street of his sojourn too. 

Danville had been astonished at the acceptance of his prof- 
fered services — he was still more amased when he found that 
the post selected for him was one of the superintendent's places 
in that very office of Secret Police in which Lomaque was em- 
ployed as Agent. Robespiene and his colleagues had taken the 
measure of their man — he had money enough, and local im- 
portance enough, to be worth studying. They knew where he 
was to be distrusted, and how he might be made usefid. The 
affairs of the Secret Police were the sort of affaus which an un- 
scrupulously cunning man was fitted to help on; and the faithful 
exercise of that cunning in the service of the state was ensured 
by the presence of Lomaqueinthe office. The discarded servant 
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was jttst the right sort of spy to watch the suspected master. 
Thus it happened that, in the office of the Secret Police of Paris, 
and under the Reign of Terror, Lomaque's old master was, no- 
minally, his master still — the superintendent to whom he was 
ceremonially accountahle, in public — the suspected man,whose 
slightest words and deeds he was of&cially set to watch, in 
private. 

Ever sadder and darker grew the face of Lomaque as he now 
pondered alone over the changes and misfortunes of the past five 
years. A neighbouring church-dock striking the hour of seven 
aroused him from his meditations. He arranged the conAised 
mass of papers before him — looked towards the door as if ex- 
pecting some one to enter — then, finding himself still alone, 
recurred to the one special paper which had first suggested his 
long train of gloomy ijioughts. The few lines it contained were 
signed in cipher, and ran thus : «— 

^ You are aware that your superintendent, Danville, obtained 
leave of absence, last week, to attend to some afEsirs of his at 
Lyons, and that he is not expected back just yet for a day or 
two. While he is away, push on the afiSair of Trudaine. CoUect 
all the evidence , and hold yourself in readiness to act on it at a 
moment's notice. Don't leave the office till you have heard from 
me again. If you have a copy of the Private Instructions re« 
specting Danville, which you wrote for me, send it to my house« 
I wish to refresh my memory. Your original letter is burnt" 

Here the note abruptly tenninated. As he folded it up, and 
put it in his pocket, Lomaque sighed. This was a very rare ex« 
pression of feeling with him. He leaned back in his chair , and 
beat his nails impatiently on the table* Suddenly there was a 
faint little tap at the room door, and eight or ten men — evi- 
dently familiars of the newFrench Inquisition -^quietly entered, 
and ranged themselves against the wall. 

Lomaque nodded to two of them. **Picard and Magloire,go 
and sit down at that desk. I shall want you after the rest are 
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goiDe." Svflag thiSi Lomaqua hmnded certain sealed and* 
docketed papers to the other men waiting in the room, who re- 
ceired thelnin silence, howed, and went out. Innocent speo* 
tators might hare thought them clerks takingbiUs of ladingfrom 
a merchant.' Who cotdd have imagined that the giving and re- 
ceiving of DeniAiciationSy Arrest Orders, and Death Warrants, ^ 
— theproTiding of its doomed human meal for the all-devourins 
guiUotine-oLd have been n.«iaged no cooUy and quieaf, 
^th such unrufiied calmness of official routine! 

'' Now ," said Lomaque , tummg to the two men at the deslc,. 
as the door closed, '^hare you got those notes about you?" 
(They answered is the affirmative). **Pioard, you have the first, 
particulars of this aStar of 'Arudaine : so you must begin reading. : 
Ihave sent in the reports; but we may as wdl go over the evi-^ 
denoe again from the commencement, to make sure that nothing - 
has been left out. If any corrections axe to be made , now is the 
time to make them. Read, Picard, and lose as little time as. 
you possibly can.** 

Thus admonished, Picard drew some long slips of paper from 
his pocket, and began reading from ihem as follows: — 

^'Mhiutes of evidence collected concerning Louis l>ttdainet* 
suspected, onthe denunciation of Citisen Superintendent Dan* 
ville, ofhostilHy to the sacred cause of liberty, and of disafieo- 
tlon to the sotei^ignty of the people. (1.) The suspected person^ 
is placed under secret observation, and these facts art elicited; 
— He is twice saen passing at night from his own house to a. 
house in the Rue de Cl^ry. On die first night he carries with 
him money, -^^ on the second, papers. He returns without 
either. These particulars have been obtained throu^ a dtizea' 
engaged to help Trudnne in housekeeping (one of &e sort eal*- 
led Servants in tihe days of the Tyrants). This man is a good 
patriot, who can be trusted to watch Trudaine's actions. (2.) The 
inmates of the house in the Rue de dixy are numerous ,^ aiid in 
some cases not so well known to the government as could be 
wished. It is found difficult to gain certain information about 
the person or persoqs visited by Trudaine without having rer 
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cottrie to nimtst (S,) Axf amtk U thought prttnatioe at this 
prelinihitty ttage of the prooeedhigs, being likely to itop the > 
ddtelopttent of donsfnrttcy* end giro warning to the guilty to ' 
fly. Ordear thteeupon given to watoh and wait for the preient. 
(4»)Citiaseii«6iiperintendent Danville quits Pane for a short time* - 
The office of watching Tnidaine is then taken out of the hands 
of the und#rngned, and is confided to his comrade, Magloire* -— 
l^gned, PiCARD. Countersigned, LoicAQXTs.** 

Having read so iiur, the poMoe^agent placed his papers on the : 
Writmg*tabie , waited « moment for orders , and , receiving none, 
went out No change came over the sadness and perpliodty of ' 
Lomaque's face. H^ still beat his nails anxiously on the writing- - 
table, aiid did not even look at the second agent, as he ordered 
the man t6 read his report Magleire produoed some slips of 
paper precisely similar to Rcard's, and read firom them in tiie 
same rapid, business-like, unmodulated tones:*- 

**AffiEtir of Trudune. Minutes continued. Citisen-Agent 
Magloire having been appointed to continue the surveillance of 
Tradame,rep<nrts the discovery of additional facts of importance. 
(1.) Appearances make it probable that IViidaine meditates a 
third secret visit to the house in the Rue de Cl^, The proper 
measures lire taken for observing him closely, and the result is 
the implication of another person' discovered to be connected 
with the supposed conspiracy. This person is the sister of 
Tmdaine , and the wife of Gitiien-SuperinteBdent Danville." 

"Poor, tost creature I — ah, poor lost cfeaturel" muttered 
Lomaque to himself, sighing again, and shifting uneasily ih>m 
side to side, in his mangy old lealhem arm-chair. Apparently, 
Magloire was not accustomed to sighs, ihterrupitions, and ex- 
pressions of regret, froin the usually impertuibable chief agent 
He looked ttp from his papers with a stare of wonder. ^ Go on, 
Magloire!" cried Lomaque with a sudden outburst of irritability. 
"Why the devil ilotft you go on?" — "All ready, citixen." 
returned Maglwre submissively , and proceeded: -~ 
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^*(2«)It is at TrudaineV house that the woman DaaTiIle'a 
connexion with her brother^s secret designs is ascertained, 
through the vigilance of the before-jnentioned patriot-eitisen. 
The interview of the two suspected persons is private ; their con« 
versation is carried on in whispers. Little can be overheard; 
but that little suffices to prove that Trudaine's sister is perfectly 
aware of his intention to proceed for the third time to the house 
in the Rue de Cl^ry. It is further discovered that she awaits his 
return, and that she then goes back privately to her own hou»e. 
(9.) Meanwhile, the strictest measures are taken for watching 
the house m the Rue de Cl^. It is discovered that Trudaine*s 
visits are paid to a man and woman known to the landlord and 
lodgers by the name of Dubois. They live on the fourth floor. 
It is impossible, at the time of the discovery^ to enter this room> 
or to see the citizen and citoyenne Dubois, without producing 
an undesirable disturbance in the house and neighbourhood. A 
police-agent is left to watch the place, while search and arrest- 
orders are applied for. The granting of these is accidentally 
delayed. When they are ultimately obtained, it is discovered 
that the man and woman are both missing. They have not 
hitherto been traced. (4.) The landlord of the house is immedi- 
ately arrested, as well as the police-agent appointed to watch 
the premises. The landlord protests that he knows nothing of 
his tenants. It is suspected, however, that he has been tam- 
pered with, as also that Trudaine*s papers, delivered to the 
citizen and citoyenne Dubois, are forged passports. With 
these and with money, it may not be impossible that they have 
already succeededinescapingfromFrance. The proper measures 
have been taken for stopping them, if they have not yet passed 
the frontiers. No fiirtiber report in relation to them has yet 
been received. (5.) Trudaine and his sister are under 
perpetual surveillance; and the undersigned holds himself ready 
for further orders. — Signed, Maoloirb. Countersigned, 

LOMAQUS.** 

Having finished reading his notes, Magloire placed them 
on the writing-table. He was evidently a favoured man in the 
office, and he presumed upon his position; for he ventured to 
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make a remark, instead of leaviagthe room in silence, like his 
predecessor Picard. 

*^When citizen DanTiile returns to Paris,** he began, **he 
will be rather astonxshed to find that in denouncing his wife's 
brother, he has also uneonsdously denounced hia wife.** 

Lomaque looked up quicklj, with that old weakness in hia 
eyes which affected them in such a strangely iizegular manner 
on certain occasions. Magloire knew what this symptom meant, 
and would have become confbsed, if he had not been a police 
agent As it was, he quietly backed a step or two from the 
table, and held his tongue^ 

^^ Friend Magloire," said Lomaque, winking mildly, '^your 
last remark looks to me like a question in disguise. I put ques- 
tions constantly to others, — I never answer questions myself. 
You want to know, citizen, what our superintendent's secret 
motive is for denouncing his wife's brother? Suppose you tiy 
and find that out for yourselL It will be fiunous practice for 
you, friend Magloire — famous practice after office hours." 

*'Any farther orders?" inquired Magloire, sulkily. 

'^None in relation to the reports," returned Lomaque. ''I 
find nothing to alter or add on a revised hearing. But I shall 
have a little note ready for you immediately. Sit down at the 
other desk, friend Magloire; I am very fond of you whenyoa 
are not inquisitive , — pray sit down." 

While addressing this polite invitation to the agent in his 
softest voice, Lomaque produced his pooketrbook, and drew 
from it a littie note^ which he opened and read through attent- 
ively. It was headed^ ^Private Instructions relative to Super* 
intendent Danville," and proceeded thus : — 

^The undersigned can oonfidentiy auert, from long do* 
mestic experience in Banville's household, that hia motive for 
denouncing his wife*s brother is purely a penonal one, and is 
not in the most remote degree connected with pditics. Briefly, 
the facts are these : — Louis Trudaine , from the firsts opposed 
his sister^s marriage with Danville; distrusting the latter^s 
temper and disposition. The marriage, however, took place, 
and the brother resigned himself to await resiilts, — taking the 
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Lomaque read theaa linea thfongfa, down to hk own aigna- 
tma at the end. They were the dnplkate Secret Inatmetieiis 
demanded from him m the paper wfakh ha had been looking 
oter before the entrance of the two police agenta. Slowly and, 
ai it seemed , unwillingly, he folded the note up in a freah sheet 
of paper, and waa preparing to seal it when a ti^ at the door 
stopped him. ^Come in,** he eried, irritably, and a man in 
traTelling eostame, ooireied with dust, entered, quktly wlu»- 
pered a word or two In hk ear, and then went oat Lomaqna 
started at the whisper, and, opening hk note again, hastily 
wrote under his signature. •— **I have just heard that DanTille 
has hastened hk return to Park, and may be expected back to^ 
night** Having traced these lines, he closed, sealed, and 
directed the letter, and gave it to Magloiia. The poiioe-agent 
looked at the address as he left the room — it was *^To Citizen 
Robespierre, Roe Saint-Honor^.** 

Left alone again, LoauKjoe rose, and walked restlessly 
backwards and forwards , biting hk nails. 
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^ *' Danville comes back to-nig^t," he aaid to himielf, ^and 
the crisis comes with falm. TVudame a conspirator 1 Sister Rose 
(as he used to call her) a conspirator i. Bahl conspiracy can 
hardly be the answer to the riddle tins time. What is?" 

He took a turn or two in silence — then stopped at the open 
window, looking out on what little gBmpse the street afforded 
him of the sunset sky. 

''Oliis time five years," he said, '*1Htdaine was talking to 
me on that bench overlooking the river; and Sister Hose was 
- keeping poor hatcfaet>ikced old Lomaque's cup of coffee hot for 
himl Now, I am officially bound to eospect them both; per- 
haps to airest them ; perhaps — I wish this job had fallen into 
other hands. I don't want it -« I don't want it at any price 1" 

He returned to the writing4able and sat down to his papers 
with the dogged ur of a man determined to drive away vexing 
thoughts by dint of sheer hard work. For more than an hour 
he laboored on resolutely, mundiing a bit of dry bread from 
time to time. Then he paused a little, and began to think 
again. Gradually the summer twilight ftided, and the room 
grew dark. 

^* Periiaps we shall tide over to*night,after aU««-who knows ? ** 
said Louaque-, ringing his hand-bell ibr lights. They were 
brought in; and wi<h them ominously returned the police-agent 
Magloire with a small sealed packet it contained an arrest- 
order and a tiny three-cornered note , looking more like a love- 
letter or a lady's invitation to a par^ than anything else. Lo- 
maque opened the note eagerly and read these lines, neatly 
written, and signed with Bobespierre's initials — M. R. — 
formed elegantly in cipher: — 

^^AirestTrudaine and his aaster to-night Onseeondthoughts 
I amnot sore, ifDanvills oomea back in time to be present, that 
it may not be all the better. He is unprepared Ibr his wife's 
airest Watch him doseiy when It takes place^ and Jiep<^ 
privately to me. I am afraid he is a vicious man; and of all 
things I abhor Yiee." 

*^Any more worklbr me to^m^?" asked Magloire:, with a 
yawn.' 
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**0nl7 an arrest," replied Lomaque. "^GoIlMi our men, 
and when you're ready, get a coach at the door." 

^ We were just goi^g to supper," grumbledBiagloire to him* 
self, as he went out ^* The derU sdie the Arittoerats i They *re 
all in such a hurry to get to the guillotine that they won t even 
give a man tune to eat his yictuals in peace!" 

^^ There's no choice now," muttered Lomaque, angrily 
thrusting the arrest-order and the three-cornered note into his 
pocket *' His father was the saving of me; he himself welcomed 
me like an equal; his sister treated me like a gentleman, as the 
phrase went in those days; and now — ^ 

He stopped and wiped his forehead — then unlocked his 
desk, produced a bottle of brandy, and poured himself out a 
glass of the liquor, which he drank by sips, slowly. 

'*I wonder whether other men get softer-hearted as they 
grow older?" he said. "I seem to do so at any rate. Courage! 
courage! what must be, must If I risked my head to do it, 
I couldn't stop this arrest Not a man in the office but would be 
ready to execute it, if I wasn't" 

Here the rumble of carriage-wheels sounded outside. 

^^ There's the coach!" exclaimed Lomaque, locking up the 
brandy-bottle, and taking his hat "After all, as this arrest 
is to be made , it 's as well for them that I should make it" 

Consoling himself as he best could with this reflection, Chief 
Police-Agent Lomaque blew out the candles, and quitted the 
room. 

CHAPTER n. 

loHORAMT of the change in her husband's plans, which was 
i» bring him back to Paris a day before the time that had been 
fixed for his return. Sister Rose had left her solitary home to 
spend the evening with her brother. They had sat talking 
together long after sunset, and had let the darkness steal on 
them insensibly, as people will who are only occupied with quiet 
familiar conversation. Thus it happened, by a curious coinci- 
dence, that just as Lomaaue was blowing out his candles at the 
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office, KoM WM lighting the reading-lamp at her brother'a 
lodgings. 

Five years of disappointment and sorrow had sadly changed 
her to outward yiew. Her face looked thinner and longer; the 
once delicate red and white of her complexion was gone; her 
figure had wasted under the influence of some weakness which 
already made her stoop a little when she walked. Her manner 
had lost its maiden shyness only to become unnaturally quiet 
and subdued. Of all the charms which had so fatally, yet so 
innocently, allured her heartless husband , but one remained 
— the winning gentleness of her voice. It might be touched 
now and then with a note of sadness; but the soft attraction of 
its even, natural tone still remained. In the marring of all 
other harmonies, this one harmony had been preserved un- 
changed! Her brother, though his face was care-worn, and 
his manner sadder than of old, looked less altered from his 
former self. It is the most fragile material which soonest shows 
the flaw. The world's idol, Beauty, holds its frailest tenure of 
existence in the one Temple where we most love to worship it 

"And so you think, Louis, that our perilous undertaking 
has really ended well by this time?" said Rose, anxiously, as 
she lit the lamp and placed the glass shade over it "What a 
relief it is only to hear you say you think we have succeeded at 
last!** 

"I said I hoped, Rose,** replied her brother. 

"Well, even hoped is a great word from you, Louis — a 
great word from any one in this fearfiil city, and in these days 
ofTerror." 

She stopped suddenly, seeing her brother raise his hand in 
warning. They looked at each other in silence, and listened* 
The soimd of footsteps going slowly past the house — ceasing 
for a moment just beyond it — • then going on agiun — came 
through the open window. There was nothing else, out of 
doors or in, to disturb the silence of the night— the deadly 
silence of Terror which, for months past, had hung over Paris. 
It was a significant sign of the times, that even a passing 
footstep, sounding a little strangely at night, was subject for 
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suspicion, both to brother and ftkter •— so cominda a subject 
that they buspended their conversation as a matter of course, 
without exchanging a word of explanation, until the tramp of 
the strange footsteps had died away. 

*' Louis ,'* continued Rose , -dropping her voice to a whisper, 
after nothing more was audible, ^^when may I trast our secret 
to my husband?'' • 

" Not yet 1* rejoined IVudameearaeetly. *^ Not n word, not 
a hint of it, till I give you leave* Remember, 'Rose, yon pro* 
mised silence from the first. Everything depends onyotirhold- 
ing that promise sacred tlU 1 release you from it**^ 

'^1 will hold it sacred ; I will indeed, at all haiards, ttnder 
all provocations," she answered. 

'^That is quite enough to reassure me -— and now, love, let 
us change the subject. Even these walls may iiaive ears, and 
the closed door yonder may be no protection.'* He looked 
towards it uneasily while he spoke. **By-the-by, I have oome 
round to your way of thinking. Rose, about that new servant 
of mine — there is someHiing false in his fliee. I wish I had 
been as quick to detect it as ydawere.** 

Rose glanced at him affirightedly. ^^Has he done anything 
suspicious? Have you caught him watching you? Tell me the 
worst, Lottis." 

*^ Hush I hush I my dear, not so loud. Don't alarm yourself; 
he has done nothing suspicious." 

*^Tum him off — ^ pniy , pcay turn liim off, before it is 'too 
later 

"And be denounced by him, in revenge, the first night he 
goes to his Section. Ybu forget that senraats Bad masters, are 
equal now. I Bm not supposed to keep a servant at nil.. I have 
a citizen living with me who lays me under domestiojobUgaliona,' 
for which I make a pecuniary acknowledgment No! no!; if 1 
do anj-thing, I must try if I can't, entrap him into, giving m^ 
warning. But we have got to another unpleasant, subject al? 
ready — suppose I change the topic again? ; You will find a 
little book on that table there, in the comer «— tell me what yo^ 
think of it." 
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The book VM a copy, of GomeiUe*t CSd, prettily bound in 
blue inorooeo. Rose was e&thiuiafltio in her pnises. *^I fonnd 
it in a bookseller's shop, yesterday," said her brother, ^and 
bought it as a present for you. Gomeille is not an author to 
oompromisa any one , «?«n in these timet. Don*t you remember 
saying the other day, that you felt ashamed of knowing but 
little of our greatest dramatist?" Rose remembered well , and 
smiled ahnost as happily as in the old times orer her present 
'* There are some good engravings at Uie beginning of each act," 
continued Trudaine , directing her attention rather earnestly to 
the illustrations, and then suddenly lesTing her side when he 
saw that she became interested in looking at them. 

He went to the window — listened -* then drew aside the 
curtain, and looked up and down the street. No liying soul 
was in sight. **I must have been mistaken," he thought, re** 
turning hastily to his sister; ^^but I certainly fancied I was 
followed in my walk to-day by a spy." 

**! wonder," asked Rose, still busy oyer her book, "I 
wonder, Louis, whether my husband would let me go with you 
to see Le Cid the next time it is acted ?^ 

*^NoI" cried a voice at the door; ^* not if you went on your 
knees to ask him." 

Rose turned round with a scream. There stood her husband 
on the threshold, scowling at her, with his hat on, and his 
hands thrust doggedly into his pockets. Trudaine's servant 
announced him, with an insolent smile, during the pause that 
followed the discovery. " Citisen-superintendent Danville, to 
visit the citoyenne, his wife," said the fellow, making a mock 
bow to his master. 

Rose looked at her brother, then advanced a few paces 
towards the door. ''This is a surprise," she said famtly ; ''has 
anything happened? We ~ we didn't expect you." — Her voice 
failed her, as she saw her husband advancing, pale to his very 
lips with suppressed anger. 

^ "How dare you come here, after what I told you?" he asked 
in quick low tones. 

She shrank at his toioe almost as if he had stmdk her. The 
After Dark* 8 
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blood flew into her brother's hee as he noticed the action, but 
he controlled himself , and, taking her hand, led her in silenoe 
to a chair. 

^ I forbid yon to sit down in his house," saidDan^ville, ad« 
vancing still; "I order you to come back with met Do you 
hear? I order you." 

He was approaching nearer to her, when he caught Tru- 
daine*s eye fixed on him, and stopped. Rose started up, and 
placed herself between them. 

''Oh, Chaxietl CharlesI" she said to her husband, ''be 
friends with Louis to-night, and be kind again to me — I haTe 
a claim to ask that much of you , though you may not ^ink it!" 

He turned away from her, and laughed contemptuously. 
She tried to speak again , but Trudaine touched her on the arm, 
and gave her a warning look. 

"Signals!" exclaimed Danyille; "secret signals between 
you!" 

His eye, as he glanced suspiciously at his wife, fell on 
Trudaine*s gift-book, which she still held unconsciously. 

"What book is that?^ he asked. 

"Only a play of Comeille*8," answered Rose; "Louis has 
just made me a present of it" 

At this ayowal, Danyille*s suppressed anger burst beyond 
all controL 

"Give it kim back!" he cried, in a voice of toy. "You 
shaU take no presents from him; the venom of the household 
spy soils everything he touches. (Hve it him back!" She 
hesitated. "You won't?" He tore the book from her with an 
oath — threw it on the floor, and set his foot on it. 

"Oh, Louis! Louis! for God's sake remember!" 

IVudaine was stepping forward as the book fell to the floor. 
At the same moment his sister threw her arms round him. He 
stopped , turning from fiery red to ghastly pale. 

"No! no! Louis," she said, clasping him closer; "not after 
five years' patience. No — No !" 

He gently detached her arms. 

"Yon are right, Ioto. Don't be afraid, it is all over now." 
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Saying that, he put her from hnn, and in silence took up 
the hook from the floor. 

**Wont thai oifend you eren?" said Danville , with an in« 
■olent smile. " You have a wonderfbl temper — any other man 
would haye called me out!** 

Trudaine looked back at him steadily; and, taking out his 
handkerchief, passed it oyer the soiled cover of the book. 

'*If I could wipe the stain of your blood off my conscience as 
easily as I can wipe the stain of your boot off this book," he said 
quietly , ^ you should not live another hour. Don*t cry , Rose,** 
he continued, turning again to his sister; '*I will take care of 
your book for you until you can keep it yourself.** 

** You will do this I you will do that I** cried Danville, growing 
more and more exasperated, and letting his anger get the better 
even of his cunning now. " Talk less confidently of the future — 
you don*t know what it has in store for you. Govern your 
tongue when you are in my presence ; a day may come when you 
will want my help — my help , do you hear that?** 

Trudaine turned his face from his sister, as if he feared to 
let her see it when those words were spoken. 

**The man who followed me to-day was a spy— Danville's 
spy !** That thought flashed across his mind , but he gave it no 
utterance. There was an instant^s pause of silence; and through 
it there came heavily on the stUl night-air the rumbling of 
distant wheels. The sound advanced nearer and nearer — ad- 
vanced , and ceased under the window. 

Danville hurried to it, and looked out eagerly. 

** I have not hastened my return without reason. I wouldn*t 
have missed this arrest fbr anything!" thought he, peering 
into the night. 

The stars were out; but there was no moon. He could not 
recognise either the coach or the persons who got out of it ; and 
he turned again into the interior of the room. BSb wife had 
simk into a chair — her brother was locking up in a cabinet the 
book which he had promised to take eare of for her. The dead 
silence made the noise of slowly ascending footsteps on the 
stairs painfiiUy audible* At last the door opened softly. 

8* 
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^Citiieii DanTilley health and fratemityl" said Lomaque, 
appearing in the doorway, followed by hia agenta. "Citiaen 
Looia l^rodaine?" he oontthved, bcgiiming wHfa the luual 
foniL 

Rose started out of her chair ; but her brothti^s hand was on 
her lips before she eould speak* 

''My name is Louis Trwlaine ,*" he answered. 

''Charles!" cried hii sister, breaking from him and ap- 
pealing to her husband^ "who are these men? What are they 
here for?" 

He gave her no answer. 

"Louis Trudaine," aaid Lomaque, slowly drawing the order 
from his poeket, "in the name of tiie Republic, I arrest you." 

"Rose, oomebaok," cried Tmdaine. 

It was too late; she had broken from him, and in the reck* 
lessness of terror had seized her husband by the arm. 

" Save him ! " she cried. " Save him , by all you hold dearest 
in the world I You axe that man's superior, Charles'^ order 
him from the room l" 

Danville roughly shook her hand off his arm. 

"Lomaque is doing his duty. Yes," he added, with a 
glance of malicious triumph at Trudaine — "Yes, doing hia 
duty. Look at me as you please ^^ your looks won't move me. 
I denounced you 1 I admit it *«• I glory in iti I have rid myself 
of an enemy, and the State of a bad citiien. Remember your 
'secret visits to the house in the Rue de Cl^ry ! " 

His wife uttered a try of horror. She seised his arm agahi 
with both hands — frail, trembling hands -^ that seemed sud- 
denly neryed with all the strength of a man's. 

" Come here — come here ! I must and will speak to you I " 

She dragged him by main foxee a few paces back, towards 
an unoccupied comer of the room. With deathly cheeks and 
wild eyes she raised herself on tiptoe, and put her lips to her 
husband's ear. At that instant, Tmdaine csdled to her: 

"Rose, ifyottspeaklamlostl" 

She stopped at the sound of hia veaoe, dropped her hokl on 
her husband's arm I and fiuwd her brother, shuddering. 
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^^Bmo^ he continued, '^yoa hare promised, and your 
promiBO is sacred. If you prize your honour, if you lore me, 
come here — come here, and be silent.** 

He held oat his hand. She ran to him; and, laying her 
head on his bosom, burst into a passion of tears. 

DanYiUe turned uneasily towards the police-agents. "Be- 
moTe your prisoner,** he said. *^You have done your duty 
here." 

t( Only half of it,** retorted Lomaque, eyeing hun attentively. 
"Rose Danville** — 

" My wife 1 *' exclaimed the other. " What about my wife ? '* 

"Bose Danville,** continued Lomaque, impassibly, "you 
are included in the arrest of Louis IVudaine. ** 

Rose raised her head quickly from her brother's breast. His 

finnaess had deserted him — he was trembling. She heard him 

whispering to hunseif, "Rose, tool Oh, my God! I was not 

'prepared for that." She heard these words, and dashed the 

teara from her eyes, and kissed him, saying --* 

"I am glad of it, Louis* We riidLed all together -« we shall 
now suffer together. I am glad of itl " 

Danville looked incredulouidy at Lomaque, after the first 
shock of astonishment was over. 

"Impossible!** he exclaimed. "I never denounced my wife. 
There is some mistake: you have exceeded your orders.** 

"Silence!** retorted Lomaque, imperiously. "Silence, ci- 
tizen, and respect to a decree of the Republic!" 

"You blackguard! show me the arrest-order!" said Dan- 
ville. "Who has dared to denounce my wife?" 

" You have 1 " said Lomaque , toming on him with a grin . of 
contempt "You!*-*- and blackguard bade in your teetiil You, 
m denouncing her brotiier! Aha! we work hard in our office: 
we don't waste time in calling names .^ we make discoveries. 
If Trudaine is guilty, your wife is implicated in his guilt. We 
know it; and we eirest her." 

"I resist the aoest," eried Danville. "I am the authority 
here. Whoop^posesme?" 

The impas8U)le chief-agent made no answer. Some new 
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noise, in the street straok his quick ear. He ran to the window^ 
and looked out eagerly. 

^' Who opposes me?" reiterated Danville. 

^Hark!" ezdaiinedLomaque, raising his hand. ^Silence, 
and listen!" 

The heavy dull tramp of men marching together became 
audible as he spoke. Voices humming low and in luiison the 
Marseillaise hymn, joined solemnly with the heavy regular 
fbotfalls. Soon the flare of torchlight began to glimmer redder 
and redder under the dim starlight sky. ,, 

<<Do you hear that? Do you see the advancing torchlight? 
cried Lomaque, pointing exultingly into the street. ** Respect 
to the national hymn, and to the man who holds in the hollow 
of his hand the destinies of all France ! Hat off, cilisen Dan- 
ville I Robespierre is in the street. His body-guard, the 
Hard -hitters, are lighting him on his way to the Jacobin 
club I — Who shall oppose you, did you say? Your master and 
mine ; the man whose signature is at the bottom of this order -^ 
the man who, with a scratch of his pen, can send both our 
heads rolling together into the sack of the guillotine 1 Shall I 
call to him as he passes the house? Shall I tell him that 
Superintendent Danville resists me in making an arrest? Shall 
I? Shall I?" And in the immensity of his contempt, Lomaque 
seemed absolutely to rise in stature, as he thrust the arrest- 
order under Danielle's eyes, and pointed to the signature with 
the head of his stick. 

Rose looked round in terror, as Lomaque spoke his last, 
words — looked round, and saw her husband recoil before the 
signature on the arrest-order, as if the guillotine itself had 
suddenly arisen before him. Her brother felt her shrinking 
back in his arms , and trembled for the preservation of her seif- 
contrdi if the terror and suspense of the arrest lasted any 
longer. 

"Courage, Rose; courage!" he said. ^'Tou have behaved 
nobly: you must not fail now. No, no! Not a word more. Not 
a word till I am able to think clearly again , and to decide what 
Is best Courage, love: our lives depend on it Gitisen " he 
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continued, addressing himself to Lomaque, ''proceed inth 
your duty — we are ready." 

The heavy marching footsteps outside were striking louder 
and louder on the ground; the chanting voices were every 
moment swelling in volume; the dark street was flaming again 
with the brightening torchlight, as Lomaque, under pretext 
of giving Trudaine his hat, came close to him, and, turning 
his back towards Danville, whispered, '*I have not foi^otten 
the eve of the wedding and the bench on the river-bank.** 

Before Trudaine could answer, he had taken Rose's cloak 
and hood from one of his assistants, and was helping her on 
with it Danville, still pale and trembling, advanced a step 
when he saw these preparations for departure, and addressed a 
irord or two to his wife ; but he spoke in low tones, and the fast- 
advancing march of feet and sullen low roar of singing outside 
drowned his voice. An oath burst from his lips, and he struck 
his fist, in impotent !bry on a table near him. 

''The seals are set on everything in this room and in the bed- 
room," said Magloire, approaching Lomaque, who nodded, 
and signed to him to bring up the other police-agents at the 
door. 

"Beady,"' cried Magloire, coming forward immediately 
with his men, and raising his voice to make himself heard, 
"Whereto?" 

Robespierre and his Hard-hitters were passing the house. 
The smoke of the torchlight wais rolling in at the window; the 
tramping footsteps struck heavier and heavier on the ground; 
the low sullen roar of the Marseillaise was swelling to its 
loudest, as Lomaque referred for a moment to his arrest^rder, 
and then answered — 

"To the prison of St Lasarel" 
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CHAPTER ni 

Thb head*ga<^er of St Lanre stood in the outer faaU of the 
prison, two days after the arrest at IVudaine's lodgings , smok- 
ing his morning pipe. Looking towards tiie oourt-yard gate, 
he saw the wicket opened, and a priTikged man let in, whom 
he soon reoognised as the chief-agent of the second section of 
Secret Polioe. '^Why, fiiendLomaque,*' cried the gaoler, ad- 
vancing towards the conrt-yard, ^what brings you here this 
morning, business or pleasure ?" 

^Fleasiue, this time, citis^i. I have an idle hour or two 
to spare for a walk. I find myself passing the prison, and I 
can't resist calling in to see how my friend the head<^aoler 
is getting on,** Lomaque spoke in a surprtsingly brisk and airy 
manner. His eyes were suffering under a violent fit of weakness 
and winking; but he smiled, notwithstanding, with an air of 
the most inveterate cheerfulness. Those old enemies of his, 
who always distrusted him most when his eyes were most 
affected, would have certainly disbelieved every word of the 
friendly speech he had just made, and would have assumed it 
as a matter of fact that his visit to the head-gaoler had some 
specially underhand business at the bottom of it 

'*How am I getting on?*' said the gaoler, shaking his head. 
^'Overworked, friend — overworked. No idle hours in our de- 
partment Even the guillotine is getting too slow for us ! " 

''Sent off your batch of prisoners for trial this morning?" 
asked Lomaque , with an appearance of perfect unconcern* 

''No; they ^le just going," answered the other. "Come and 
have a look at them.'* He spoke as if the prisoners were a 
collection of pictures on view, or a set of dresses just made up. 
Lomaque nodded his head, still with his air of happy holiday 
carelessness. The gaoler led the way to an inner hall; and, 
pointing lazily with his pipe-stem, said: "Our morning batch, 
citizen, just ready for the baking.** 

Li one comer of the hall were huddled together more than 
thirty men and women of all ranks and ages; some staring 
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xound tbem with looks of blank despair; some laughing and 
gossiping recklessly. Near them lounged a guard of *^ Patriots^" 
smoking, spitting, and swearing. Between the patriots and 
the prisoners sat, on a rickety stool, the second gaoler — a 
humpbaeked man^ with an immense red moustachio -— finishing 
his breakfast of broad beans, which he scooped out of a basin 
with his knife Y and washed down with copious draughts of wine 
from the bottle. Carelessly as Lomaque looked at the shocking 
scene b^ore him, his quick eyes contrived to take note of every 
prisonei's face , and to descry in a few minutes Trudaine and his 
sistt^r standing together at the back of the group. 

'^Now then, Apollo 1** cried the head-gaoler, addressing 
his subordinate by a facetious prison tiickname, ^Mon't be all 
day starting that trumpery batch of yours I And harkye, fidend, 
I have leave of absence, on business, at my Section this after- 
noon. So it will be your duty to read the list for the guillotine, 
and chalk the prisoners* doors before the cart comes to-moirow 
morning. *Warethe bottle, Ap^lo, to-day; 'ware thebottici 
for fear of accidents with the death-list to-morrow." 

'^Thirsty July weather, this, ** eh, cittaen?" saidLomar 
que , leaving the head-gaoler, and patting the hunchback in the 
friendliest manner on the shoulder. ^ Why , how you have got 
your batch huddled up together this morning ! Shall I help you 
lo shove them into marching order? My time is quite at your 
disposal. This is a holiday morning with me I " 

^^Ha! hal hal what « jolly dog he is on hk holiday mom- 
ingr* exclaimed the head*^aoler, as Lomaque — apparentiy 
taking leave of his natural character altogether in the exhilara- 
tion of an hour's unexpected leisure — « began pushing and 
pulling the prisoners into rank , with humorous mock apologies, 
at which, not the officials only, but many of the victims them- 
selves — > reckless victims of a reckless tyranny ~- laughed 
heartily. Persevering to the last in his practical jest , Lomaque 
contrived to get close to Trudaine for a minute, and to give him 
one significant look before he seized him by the shoulders, like 
thereat ''Now, then, rear-guard," cried Lomaque, pushing 
Xrudaiiie on. ''Close the line of march, and mind you keep 
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step with your young woman there. Pluck up your gpirits, 
citoyennet one gets used to eTerything in this world, eyen to 
the guillotine I** 

While he was speaking and pushing at the same time, Tru- 
daine felt a piece of paper slip quickly between his neck and his 
cravat " Courage 1 " he whispered , pressing his sister's hand, 
as he saw her shuddering under the assumed brutality of Loma- 
qtte*s joke. 

Surrounded by the guard of "Patriots," the procession of 
prisoners moved slowly into the outer court-yard, on its way to 
the revolutionary tribunal, the humpbacked gaoler bringing up 
the rear. Lomaque was about to follow at some little distance, 
but the head-gaoler hospitably expostulated. " What a hurry 
you're in I" said he. "Now that incorrigible drinker, my 
second in command, has gone off with his batch, I don't mind 
asking you to'step in and have a drop of wine." 

"Thank you," answered Lomaque; "but I have rather a 
fancy for hearing the trial this morning. Suppose I come back 
afterwards? What time do you go to your Section? At two 
o'clock, eh? Good I I shall try if can't get here soon after one." 
With these words he nodded and went out The brilliant sun- 
light in the court-yard made him wink faster than ever. Had 
^any of his old enemies been with him, they would have whisper- 
ed with themselves — "If you mean to come back at all, citisen 
Lomaque , it will not be soon after one ! " 

On his way through the streets, the chief-agent met one or 
two police-office friends, who delayed his progress; so that 
when he arrived at the revolutionary tribunal, the trials of the 
day were just about to begin. 

The principal article of fiimiture in the Hall of Justice was a 
long clumsy deal table covered with green baise. At the head 
of this table sat the president and his court, with their hats on, 
backed by a heterogeneous oollectipn of patriots officially con- 
nected in various ways with the proceedings that were to take 
place. Below the front of the table, a railed-off space, with a 
gallery beyond, was appropriated to the general public — 
p&ostly represented, as to tiie gallery, on this occasion, by 
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.«rolaen, all sitdng together on fonnsi knitting, shirt-mending, 
and baby-linen-making, as coollj as if thej were at home. 
Parallel with the side of the table farthest from the great door 
of entrance, was a low platform railed off, on whidi the pri- 
soners, surrounded by tiieir guard, were now assembled to 
await their trial. The sun shone in brightly from a high window, 
and a hum of ceaseless talking perraded the hall cheerftilly, as 
Lomaque entered it. He was a privileged man here, as at the 
prison; and he made his way in by a private door, so as to pass 
the prisoners' platform, and to walk round it, before he got to 
a place behind the president's chair. Trudaine, standing with 
his sister on the outermost limits of the group, nodded signifi- 
cantly as Lomaque looked up at him for an instant He had 
contrived, on his way to the tribunal, to get an opportunity 
of reading the paper which the chief-agent had slipped into his 
cravat It contained these lines : — 

"1 have just discovered who the citiaen and citoyenne 
Dubois are. There is no chance for you but to confess every- 
thing. By that means you may inculpate a certain citizen 
hol^g authority, and may make it his interest, if he loves his 
own life, to save yomrs and your sister's." 

Arrived at the back of the president's chair, Lomaque re- 
cognised his two tnisty subordinates, Magioire and Picard, 
waiting among the assembled patriot officials , to give their evi- 
dence. Beyond them, leaning against the wall, addressed by 
no one, and speaking to no one, stood the superintendent 
Danville. Doubt and suspense were written in every line of his 
fsoe; the fretfulness of an uneasy mind expressed itself in his 
slightest gestures — even in his manner of passing a handker- 
chief from time to time over his face, on which the perspiration 
was gathering thick and fast already. 

" Silence I " cried the usher of the coiurt for the time being — 
a hoarse-voiced man in top-boots , with a huge sabre buekled to 
his side , and a bludgeon in his hand. ^* Silence for the citizen- 
president 1" he reiterated, striking his bludgeon on the table. 

The president rose and prodaimed that the sitting for the 
day had begun, then sat down again. 
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TIm momentary silence which followed wm tntemipted by a 
sudden confiision among the priseners on the platfonn. Two 
of the guards sprang in among fhem. There was the thump of a 
heavy fail — a scream of tenor from some of the female pri- 
soners -*- then another dead silence, broken by one of the 
guards, who walked across the hall with a bloody knife in his 
hand, and laid it on the table. ^^Citizen-president," be seid, 
^I have to report that one of the prisoners has just stabbed 
himself." There was a murmuring exclamation -— ^* Is that all? " 
among the women«speotators, as they resumed their work. 
Suicide at the bar of justice was no uncommon occurrence under 
the Reign of Terror. 

^^Name?" asked the president, quietly taking up his jien 
and opening a book. 

^Martign^,** answered the humpbacked gaoler, coming 
forward to the table. 

«De8crip1ion?" 

*' Ex-royalist coachmaker to the tyrant Capet** 

"Accusation?** 

"Conspiracy in prison.** 

The president nodded, and entered in the book — "Mar- 
tign^, coachmaker. Accused of conspiring in prison. Anti- 
cipated course of law by suicide. Action accepted as sufficient 
confession of guilt Ooods confiscated. 1st Thermidor, year 
two of the Republic.** 

"Silence!** cried the man with the bludgeon » as the pre- 
sident dropped a little sand on the entry, and signing to the 
gaoler that he mi^t remove the dead body, cloeed the book. 

"Any special cases this morning?" resumed the president, 
looking round at the group behind him. 

"I^ereisone,** saidLomaque, making his way to the back 
of the official chair. "WiUitbeconwnienttoyou, eitiien, to 
take the ease of Louis Trudaine and Rose Danville first? Two 
of my men are detidned here as witnesses, and their lime is 
valuable to the Republic.** 

The president marked a list of names before him, and 
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liAtded it tb tih* orielr or tuber, pladng the figofes one and two 
against Louu Tradaihe and Rose DanTille. 

While Lomaqae was backing again to his former place 
behind the eh&ir, DamiUe approached and whispered to him — 
**There is a rumour that aecret information has reached you 
about the oitiizett and dtoyenne Dubois. Is it true? Do you 
know who they are?** 

^Yes.** answered Lomaque; ** but I have superior orders to 
keep the information to myself Just at present." 

The eagerness with which Danville put his question, and 
the disappointment he showed ou getting no satisfactory an- 
swer to it, were of a nature to satis^ the observant chief agent 
that his superintendent was really as ignorant as he appeared 
to be on the subject of the man and woman Dubois. That one 
mystery, at any rate, was still, for Danville, a mystery tm- 
revealed. 

**LouisTrudaine! Rose Danville I ** shouted the crier, with 
another rap of his bludgeon. 

The two came forward, at the appeal, to the front railing 
of the platform. The first sight of her judges, the first shock 
on confronting the pitiless curiosity of the audience, seemed to 
overwhelm Rose. She turned from deadly pale to crimson^ 
then to pale again, and hid her face on her brother's shoulder* 
How fast she heard his heart throbbing! How the tears filled 
her eyes as she felt that his fear was all for herl 

"Nowl" said the president, writing down their names. 
*' Denounced by whom?** 

Magloire and Picard stepped forward to the table* The first 
unswered -*- "By cituEenHniperintendent Danville." 

The reply UAde a great atir and sensation among both pri- 
soners and aiidienoa. 

**Acctiaedafwhat?'' pursued the president 

**The male priaoner, of wmspitHcy against the Republie; 
the female prisoner, of criminal knowledge of the sume." 

*' Produce your proofs in answer to this order." 

Pioaid and Magloire opened their minutes of evidence, and 
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read to the prendent die same pantienlan wtidi they had 
fonneriy lead to Loniaqoe in the aecnt poliee olBoe. 

^Goody** said tiie preeident, when thej had done; ''we 
need txoable oimelTes with nothing more than the identifying 
of the dtixen and dtoyenne Dnboii, which, of oomne, yon are 
prepared for. Hare yon heard the efidence,** he oontinued, 
taming to the prisoner! ; while Picard andliagloire conanited 
together in whiapen, looking perplexedly towards the chief- 
agent, who stood silent behind them. **fiaTe yon heard the 
eTidenee, prisoners? Do you wish to say anything? If you 
do, remember that the time of this tribmial is predous, and 
that yon will not be suffered to waste it.** 

"i demand permission to speak for myself and for my 
sister,** answered Tmdaine. "My objeot is to saye the time 
of the tribunal by making a confesnon." 

The faint whispering, audible among the women spectators 
a moment before , ceased instantaneously as he pronounced the 
word confession. In the breathless silence, his low quiet tones 
penetrated to the remotest comers of the hall; while, sup- 
pressing externally all evidences of the death-agony of hope 
within him, he continued his address in these words: — 

^'I confess my secret Tisits to the house in the Bue de Q^ry. 
I confess that the persons whom I went to see are the persons 
pointed at in the evidence. And, lastly, I confess that my 
object 'in communicating with them as I did, was to supply 
them with the means of leaving France. If I had acted from 
political motives to the political prejudice of the existing 
government, I admit that I should be guilty of that conspiracy 
against the Bepublic with which I am charged. But no politicid 
purpose animated, no political necessity urged me, in perform- 
ing the action which has brought me to the bar of this tribunal 
The persons whom I aided in leaving France were without 
political influence or political connexions. I acted solely from 
private motives of humanity towards them and towards others 
— motives which a good republican may feel, and yet not turn 
traitor to the welfare of his country." 

**Are you ready to infonn the court, next, who the man 
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ind woman Dubois really are?" inquired the president, im- 
patiently. 

**! am ready" answered Trudaine. ^* But first I desire to say 
one word in reference to my sister , charged here at the bar with 
me." His Toice grew less steady, and, for the first time, his 
colour began to change, as Rose lifted her face firom his shoul- 
der and looked up at him eagerly, **I implore the tribunal to 
consider my sister as innocent of all active participation in what 
is charged against me as a crime — ^ he went on. ''Having 
spoken with candour about myself, I have some claim to be be- 
lieved when I speak of her; when 1 assert that she neither did 
help me nor cocdd help me. If there be blame , it is mine only ; 
if punishment, it is I alone who should suffer." 

He stopped suddenly and grew conftised. It was easy to 
guard himself from the peril of looking at Rose, but he could 
not escape the hard trial to his self-possession of hearing her, 
if she spoke. Just as he pronounced the last sentence, she 
raised her face again firom his shoulder, and eagerly whispered 
to him: 

'' No , no , Louis I Not that saerifioe , after all the others — 
not that, though you should force me into speaking to them 
myself 1" 

She abruptly quitted her hold of him, and fironted the whole 
court in an instant The railing m firont of her shook with the 
quivering of her arms and hands as she held by it to support 
herself! Her hair lay tangled on her shoulders; her iltice had 
assumed a strange fixedness; her gentle blue eyes, so soft and 
tender at all o&er times, were Ut up wildly. A low hum of 
murmured curiosity and admiration broke firam the women of 
the audience. Some rose eagerly firom the benches, others cried, 

''Listen, listen! she is going to speak!" 

She did speak. Silvery and pure the sweet voice, sweeter 
than ever in sadness, stole its way through the gross sounds — 
through the coarse humming and the hissing whispers. 

"My lord the president"^ — began the poor giri, firmly. 
Her next words were drowned in a volley of hisses firom the 
women. 
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**Ah! aristocrat, amtoerat! None of yovrir acowraed titlM 
here I" was their shrill cry at her. She fronted the fierce 
gestures which accompanied it, with the steady lig^t still in her 
eyes, with the strange rigidity still fastened on her foce. She 
would have spoken again through the uproar and execration^ 
but her brothei^s Toice OTerpowered her. 

'* Citisen-president ,*' he cried , ^ I have not eoncfaided. I de^ 
mand leave to complete my ccmfession. I implore the tribunal 
to attach no importance to what my sister says* The trouble 
and terror of this day have shaken her intellects. She is not 
responsible for her words — I assert it solemnly, in the face 
of the whole court ! " 

The blood flew up into his white face as he made the 
asseveration. Even at that supreme moment the great heart 
of the man reproached him for yielding himself to a deception, 
though the motive of it was to save his sister^s life. 

"Let her speak 1 let her speak 1'* exclaimed the women, as 
Rose , ^thout moving, without looking at her brother, without 
seeming even to have heard what he said, made a second at* 
tempt to address her judges, in spite of Trudaine*s inter- 
position. 

" Silence ! " shouted the man with the bludgeon. ^ Silence^ 
you women! the citisen-president is going to speak." 

"The prisoner 'IVudaine has the ear of the court," said the 
president, "and may continue his confession. If the female 
prisoner wishes tc/ speak, she may be heard afterwards. I enjoin 
both the accused persons to make short work of it with their 
addresses to me, or they will make their case yrorae instead 
of better. I command silence among the audience, and if I am 
not obeyed, I will clear the halL Now, prisoner Trudaine, 
I invite you to proceed. No more about your sister; let her 
speak for herseUT. Your business and ours is with the man and 
woman Dubois now. Are you, or are you not, ready to tell the 
court who they are?" 

"I repeat that I am ready," answered Thidaine. ^*The 
citizen Dubtts is a servant Tlie woman Duboia is the moth#r 
of the man who denounces me — superintendent Danville." 
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A low, munnuring, rushing sound of hundreds of exclaim- 
ing voices, all speaking, half-suppressedly, at the same mo- 
ment, followed the delivery of the answer. No officer of the 
court attempted to control the outburst of astonishment. The 
infection of it .spread to the persons on the platform, to the 
crier himself , tothe judges of the tribunal, lounging, but the 
moment before, so carelessly silent in their chairs. When the 
noise was at length quelled, it was subdued in the most in- 
stantaneous manner by one man, who shouted from the throng 
behind the president's chair, 

** Clear the way there 1 Superintendent Danville is taken 

iur' 

A vehement whispering and contending of many voices 
interrupting each other, followed; then a swaying among the 
assembly of official people; then a great stillness; then the 
sudden appearance of Danville, alone, at the table. 

The look of him, as he turned his ghastly face towards Uie 
audience, silenced and steadied them in an instant, juat ai 
they were on the point of falling into fresh con&sioUf Everyone 
stretched forward eagerly to hear what he would say. His lip^ 
moved; but the few words that fell from them were inaudible, 
except to the persons who happened to be close by him. 
Having spoken, he left the tablfi supported by a police-agent, 
who was seen to lead him towards the private door of the court, 
and, consequently, also towards the prisdner^tf platform. H^ 
stopped, however, half-way, quiddy turned his fkce from the 
prisoners , and pointing towards the pul^ door at the opposite 
side of the hall, caused hims^.tobe led out into the air by 
thatdiMoCioo. When he had gone, the president, addressing 
himseifpisrtikytet^rrodaine and partly to the andietice, said,— 

'*The citizen-superintendent DanvSle has been overcome by 
the he^t in; the 0««rt- ' ^e has ^wtised* (by ^niy deii«e , ' undei' the 
pure of apoU90-^ent)'to reoovef in.1liie opeaair'; pledging him* 
8elf,t0! njye to oomotbiaek and throw a new light «h ilie totraov« 
^ary a^d ^uspMoMaatatitmieni whidithe psisoner has jrnl 
made^i Qntil the.vcttom ol -citiEeii Daavilbi, I toder the aci 
4ip|edr %ud^Y^^ tQ< suspend wbf fiKthei sduiowlfdgtneBt of 

After Dark. 9 
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complioity idiich he may have to addretw to me. This matter 
miut be eleaxed up before other matten an entered on. Mean* 
while , in order that the time of the tribunal may not be weeted« 
I authorise the female prisoner to take this opportunity of 
making any atatement concerning herself which she may wish 
to address to the judges." 

''Silence him!" ''BemoTe bun out of court!" "Gagkimt" 
'' Guillotine him ! " These cries rose from the audience the mo* 
ment the president had done speaking. They were all directed 
at Trudaine, who had made a last desperate effort to persuade 
his sister to keep silence , and had been detected in the attempt 
by the spectators. 

''If the prisoner speaks another word to his sister, remove 
him," said the jnesidenti addressing the guard round the plat- 
form. 

"Good! we shall hear her at last. Silence! silence!" ex- 
claimed the women, settling themselves comfortably on their 
benches , and preparing to resume their work. 

"Bose Danville, the court is waiting to hear you," said the 
president, crossing his legs apd leaning back luxuriously in his 
large arm-chair. 

Amid all the noise and confusion of the last few minutes, 
Rose had stood ever in the same attitude, with that strangely 
fixed expression never altering on her face but once. When 
her husband made his way to the side of the table, and stood 
there prozninently alone, her lips trembled a little, and a faint 
shade of colour passed swiftly over her cheeks. Even that slight 
change had vanished now — she was paler, stiller, more widely 
alter^ from her former self than ever, as she &ced the pre- 
sident and said these words; — 

"I wish to follow my brother's example, and make my con- 
fession I 9S he has made his. I would rather he had spoken for 
me; but he is too generous to say any words except such as he 
thinks may save me from sharing his puakhment. I refiise to 
be saved, unless he is saved with me. Where be goes when he 
leaTesthispkoe, Iwiligo; whathe suffers, Iwill suffer; Sflte 
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if to die, I believe God will grant me the strength to die re- 
signedly with him ! " 

She paused for a moment, and half turned towards Trudaine 
— then checked herself instantly, and went on: — "This is 
what I now wish to say, as to my share in the offence charged 
against my brother: — some time ago, he told me one day that 
he had seen my husband's mother in Paris disguised as a poor 
woman; that he had spoken to her, and forced her to acknow- 
ledge herself. Up to this time we had all felt certain that she 
had left France, because she held old-fashioned opinions, which 
it is dangerous for people to hold now — had left France be- 
fore we came to Paris. She told my brother that she had indeed 
gone (with an old tried servant of the family to help and protect 
her) as far as Marseilles ; and that, finding unforeseen difficulty 
there in getting farther, she had taken it as a warning from 
Providence not to desert her son, of whom she was very pas- 
sionately fond, and from whom she had been most unwilling to 
depart Instead of waiting in exile for quieter times, she de- 
termined to go and hide herselt in Paris, knowing her son was 
gouig there too. She assumed the name of her old and faithful 
servant, who declined to the last to leave her unprotected; and 
she proposed to live in the strictest secrecy and retirement, 
watching, unknown, the career of hereon, and ready at a mo- 
ment's notice to disclose herself to him, when the settlement of 
public affairs might reunite her safely to her beloved child. My 
brother thought this plan full of danger, both for herself, for her 
son, and for the honest old man who was risking his head for 
his mistress's sake. I thought so too; and in an evil hour I 
said to Louis , ' Will you try in secret to get my husband's mo- 
ther away, and see that her faithful servant makes her really 
leave France this time?' I wrongly asked my brother to do 
this for a selfish reason of my own — a reason connected with 
my married life, which has not been a happy one. I had not 
eucceeded in gaining my husband's affection, and was not 
treated kindly by him. My brother, who has always loved me 
fiir more dearly I am afraid than I have ever deserved ; my bro- 
ther increased his kindness to me, seeing me treated tinkindly 

9* 
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hf mj hmlMiid. This made 314>lood between them. My 
thoo^^, when I asked my brother to do for me what I haye 
said, was , that if we two in secret sared my husband's mother, 
without danger to him, firom imperilling heraelf and her son, we 
should, when the time came for speaking of what we had done, 
appear to my husband in a new and better light. I should hsTe 
shown how well I deserved his love, and Louis would have 
shown how well he deserved his brother-in-law's gratitude; and 
so we should have made home happy at last, and all three have 
tired together affectionately. This was my thought; and when 
I told it to my brother, and asked him if there would be much 
risk, out of his kindness and indulgence towsrds me he said 
*Nor He had so used me to accept sacrifices for my happiness, 
that I let him endanger himself to help me in my little house- 
hold plan* I repent this bitterly now ; I ask his pardon with my 
whole heart If he is acquitted, I will try to show myself 
worthier of his love. If he is found guilty, I too will go to the 
scaffold, and die with my brother, who risked his life for my 
sake." 

She ceased as quietly as she had begun, and turned once 
more to her brother. 

As she looked away firom the court and looked at him, a few 
tears came into her eyes, and something of the old softness of 
form and gentleness of expression seemed to return to her face. 
He let her take his hand, but he seemed purposely to avoid* 
meeting the anxious gaze she fixed on him. His head sunk on 
hb breast; he drew his breath heavily; his countenance 
darkened and grew distorted, as if he were suffering some sharp 
pang of physical pain. He bent down a little , and , leaning his 
elbow on the rail before him, covered his face with his hand; 
and so quelled the rising agony, so forced back the scalding 
tears to his heart The audience had heard Rose in silence, 
and they preserved the same tranquillity when she had done. 
This was a rare tribute to a prisoner fix)m the people of the 
Reign of Terror. 

The president looked round at his colleagues, and shook his 
head suspioiovsly. 
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^Tfais statement of the female prisonei^a complicates the 
matter yery seriously,'' said he. "Is there anybody in court," 
he added, looking at the persons behind his chair, "who knows 
where the mother of Superintendent Danville and the servant 
are now?" 

Lomaque came forward at the appeal, and placed himself 
by the table. 

""Why, citizen agent!" continued the president, looking 
hard at him, "are you overcome by the heat too?" 

"The fit seemed to take him, citizen president, when the 
female prisoner had made an end of her statement," explained 
Magloire , pressing forward officiously. 

Lomaque gave his subordinate a look which sent the man 
back directly to the shelter of the official group; then said, in 
lower tones than were customary with him, 

"I have received information relative to the mother of 
Superintendent Danville and the servant, and am ready to an- 
swer any questions that may be put to me." 

"Where are they now?" asked the president 

" She and the servant are known to have crossed the frontier, 
and are supposed to be on their way to Cologne. But, since 
they have entered Germany, their whereabouts is necessarily a 
matter of uncertainty to the r^ublican authorities." 

"Have you any information relative to the conduct of the 
old servant while he was in Paris?" 

"I have information enough to prove that he was hot an ob- 
ject for political suspicion. He seems to have been simply 
animated by servile zeal for the woman's interests; to have per- 
formed for her all the menial offices of a servant in private ; and 
to have misled the neighbours by afiected equality with her in 
public.'' 

"Have you any reason to believe that Superintendent Dan- 
ville was privy to his mother's first attempt at escaping from 
France?" 

"I infer it from what the female prisoner has said, and for 
other reasons which it would be irregular to detail before the 
tribunal The proofs can no doubt be obtained, if I am allowed 
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tone to eomnmiieafe wfth llie authorities at Ljona and Mar- 

leiBes.*' 

At thla momeiit Danrflle xe-entered the eomt, and, ad- 
Tandng to the table, placed hmiself dose by the chief-agent*8 
aide. They looked each other steadily in the face for an instant 

'^He has recoTered from the shock of Tmdaine*s answer," 
thought Lomaqae, retiring. ^*His hand trembles, his face is 
pale, but I can see regained self-possession in his eye, and I 
dread the consequences abready.** 

'* Citizen president,** began DanriUe, ^I demand to know if 
anything has transpired affecting my honour and patriotism in 
my absence?** 

He spoke apparently with the most perfect calmness, but he 
looked nobody in the face. His eyes were fixed steadily on the 
green baize of the table beneath him. 

^The female prisoner has made a statement, referring prin- 
cipally to herself and her brother,** answered the president, 
^but incidentally mentioning a previous attempt on your mo- 
ther's part to break existing laws by emigrating from France. 
This portion of the confession contains in it some elements of 
suspicion which seriously affect you** — 

*^They shall be suspicions no longer — at my own peril I 
will change them to certainties I** exclaimed Danville, extend- 
ing his arm theatrically and looking up for the first time. 
^Citizen president, I avow it with the fearless frankness of a 
good patriot; I was privy to my mothei^s first attempt at 
escaping firom France.** 

Hisses and cries of execration followed this confession. He 
winced under them at first; but recovered his self-possession 
before silence was restored. 

*« Citizens, you have heard the confession of my fault,** he re- 
sumed, turning with desperate assurance towards the audience; 
*'now hear the atonement I have made for it at the altar of my 
country.** 

He waited at the end of that sentence, until the secretary to 
the tribunal had done writing it down in the report*book of the 
court 
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"TraiiMribtlklthfblljtotheletterr eriedBaiiTiil*, point- 
ing solemnly to the open page of the Tolmne. **LifSi and dMih 
bang on mj wotda." 

The aecsatary took a freth d^ of ink, and nodded to f how 
that he waa ready. DanTille went on : 

**In these times of glory and teial for Franoe," he proeteded, 
pitching his vcnce to a tone of deep emotion, ** srhat are all good 
citisens most sacredly bound to do? To immolate theiv dearest 
priyate afieotions and interests before their poblio dutiesl On 
the first attempt of my mother to Tiolate the laws against 
emigration, by escaping from France, I failed in making the 
heroie sacrifice which inexorable pati^tism demanded of me. 
My situation was more terrible ^an the situation of Brutus 
sitting in judgment on his own sons. I had not the Roman 
fortitude to rise equal to it I erred, ciitzens -~ erred as Corio* 
lanus did, when his august mother pleaded with him for the 
safety of Bomel For that error I deserved to be purged out of 
the republican community; but I escaped my merited pviish- 
ment, •— nay, I even rose to the honour of hdding an office 
under the goTemment Time passed) and again my mother 
attempted an escape from France. Again, inevitable fate 
brought my civic virtue to the test How did I meet this setond 
supremest trial? By an atonement fot past weakness , terrible 
as the trial itself 1 Citisens, you will shudder; but you will ap- 
plaud while you tremble. Citisens , look ! and while you look, 
remember well the evidence given at the opening of this case. 
Yonder stands the enemy of hM oountry, who intrigued to help 
my mother to escape; here stands the patriot son, whose voice 
was the first, the only voice, to denounce him for the crime I** 
As he spoke, he pointed to Trudaine, then struck himself on the 
breast, then folded his arms, and looked sternly at the benches 
occupied by the spectatonu 

«^Do you assert,** exclaimed the president, *'that at the time 
when you denounced Trudaine, you knew him to be intriguing 
to aid your mothei^s escape ? ** 

**I assert it,** answered Danville. 

The pen which the president held, dropped from his hand at 
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that xej^y; his collesgaes started and looked at'eaeh other m 
blank silanoe. 

A murmur of ^ Montter ! monster I " began with the prisoners 
on the platform, and spread instantly to the audience, who 
echoed and echoed it again; the fiercest woman-republican on 
the benches joined cause at last with the haughtiest woman- 
aristocrat on the platform. Even in that sphere of direst dis- 
cords, in that age of sharpest enmities, the one touch of nature 
preserved its old eternal virtue , and roused the mother-instinct 
which makes the whole world kin! 

Of the few persons in the court who at once foresaw the effect 
of Danville's answer on the proceedings of the tribunal, Lo- 
maque was one. His sallow &oe whitened as he looked towards 
the prisoners' platform. 

^^They are lost," he murmured to himself, moving out of the 
group hi which he had hitherto stood* ''Lost! Hie lie which 
has saved that villain's head leaves them without the shadow of 
a hope. No need to stop for the sentence — Danville's infamous 
presence of mind has given them up to the guillotine!" Pro- 
nouncing these words , he went out hurriedly by a door near the 
platform, which led to the prisoners* waiting-room. 

Rose's head sank again on her brother^s shoulder. She 
shuddered, and leaned back faintiy on the arm which he ex- 
tended to support her. One of the female prisoners tried to help 
Trudaine in speaking consolingly to her; but the consummation 
of her husband's peiSdy seemed to have paralyzed her at heart. 
She murmered once in her brother's ear, ''Louis I I am resigned 
to die — nothing but death is left for me after the degradation 
of having loved that man." She said those words and dosed her 
eyes weuily, and spoke no more. 

" One other question, and you may retire," resumed the pre- 
sident, addressing Danville. "Were you cognizant of your 
wife's connexion with her brothei^s conspiracy?" 

Danville reflected for a moment, remembered that there 
were viritnesses in court who could speak to his language and be- 
haviour on the evening of his wife's arrest, and resolved this 
time to tell the truth. 
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^*I was not aware of it * be answered. ^^Testimony in my 
faTonr can be called wbicb will proTe tbai wben my wife's com-* 
plicity was discoyered I was absent from Paris.** 

Heartlessly self-possessed as he was, the public reception of 
his last reply had shaken his nerve. He now spoke in low tones, 
turning his back on the spectators, and fixing his eyes again on 
the green baize of the table at which he stood. 

** Prisoners! haye you any objection to make, any evidence 
to call, invalidating the statement by which dtisen Danville has 
cleared himself of suspicion?" inquired the president 

*^He has cleared himself by the most execrable of all fklse- 
hoods," answered Trudaine. ^If his mother could be traced 
and brought here , her testimony would prove it.** 

**Can you produce any other evidence in support of your 
allegation ? ** aiked the president. 

"Icannot** 

** Citizen superintendent Danville, you are at liberty to retire. 
Yo\ir statement will be laid before the authority to whom you 
are officially responsible. Either you merit a civic crown for 
more than. Roman virtue, or" — Having got thus far, the pre- 
sident stopped abruptly, as if unwilling to commit himself too 
soon to an opinion, and merely repeated, — ** You may retire.** 

Danville left the court immediately , going out again by the 
public door. He was followed by murmurs from the women's 
benches, which soon ceased, however^ when the president was 
observed to close his note-book, and turn round towards his 
colleagues. ^*The sentence!** was the general whisper now. 
'*Hush, hush — the sentence I ** 

After a consultation of a fewminutes with the persons behind 
him, the president rose, and spoke the momentous words: — 

** Louis Trudaine and Rose Danville, the revolutionary tri- 
bunal, having heard. the charge against you, and haidng 
weighed the value of what you have said in answer to it, decides 
that you are both guilty, and condemns you to the penalty of 
death.** 

Having delivered the sentence in those terms, he sat down 
again,and placed a mark against the two first condemned names 
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by a new triaL 



CHAPTER IV. 

Ths waiting-room of the rerolutionary tribunal waa a grii»» 
baieplacOf with a dirty stone floor, andbenehei nmningroond 
the walla. The windows were high and baned; and at the 
onter door, leading into the street, two sentinels kept watch. 
On entering this eomfoitless retreat from the eonrt, Lomacpe 
found it perfectly empty. Solitade was jnst then welcome to hhn. 
He remained in the waiting-room, walking slowly from end to 
end over the filthy pavement, talkhig eagerly and incessantly to 
himself! 

After a while, the door conuaunicating with the tribunal 
opened, and the humpbacked gaoler made his appearance, 
leading in Trudaine and Bose. 

''Yon will hare to wait here,** said the little man, ''till the 
rest of them haye been tried and sentenced; and then you will 
all go back to prison in a lump. Ha, citisenl" he continued, 
observing Lomaque at the other end of the hall, and bustling up 
to him. "Here still, eh? Ifyou were going to stop much longer, 
I should ask a favour of you." 

"I am in no hurry," said Lomaque, with* a glance at the two 
prisoners. 

"Good! " cried the hunchback, drawing his hand across his 
month; "I am parched with thirst, and dying to moisten my 
throat at the wine^shop over the way. Just mind that mtoi and 
woman while Tm gone, will you? It's the merest form — there's 
a gnard outside, the windows are barred, the tribunal is within 
haik Do yon Bsind obliging me?" 

" On the contrary, I am g^ of the opportunity." 

"That's a good fellow -— and, remember, if I am asked for, 
yon most say I waa obliged to qsdt the court for a few minutes, 
and left y on in eharge * 
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Witli these words, the humpbacked gaoler fan off to the 
wine-shop. 

He had scarcely disappeared before Tradaine crossed the 
room, and canght Lomaque by the arm. 

^* Save her ,** he whispered ; ^Hhere is an opportonity — save 
herl" His face was flushed — his eyes wandered — his breath 
on the chief-agent's cheek, while he spoke, fblt scorching hot. 
** Save her I " he repeated , shaking Lomaque by the aim , and 
dragging him towards the door. ** Remember all you owe to my 
father — remember our talk on that bench by t^e river — re- 
member what you said to me yourself on the night of the arrest 
— don't wait to think — save her, and leave me without a word I 
If I die alone, I can die as a man should — if she goes to the 
scaffold by my side, my heart will fail me — I shall die the death 
of a coward I I have lived for her life — let me die for it, and I 
die happy!" 

He tried to say more, but the violence of his agitation for- 
bade it. He could only shake the arm he held agfdn and again, 
and point to the bench on which Rose sat — her head sunk on 
her bosom, her hands crossed listlessly on her lap. 

^ There are two armed sentinels outside — the windows are 
barred — you are without weapons — and even if you had them, 
there is a guard-house within hail on one side of you, and the 
tribunal on the other. Escape from this room is impossible," 
answered Lomaque. 

« Impossible I " repeated the other furiously. " Tou tnutor 1 
you coward 1 can you look at her sitting there helpless •— her 
very life ebbing away already with every minute that passes, and 
tell me coolly that escape is impossible?" 

In the frenzy of his grief and despair,he lifted his disengaged 
hand threateningly while he spoke. Lomaque caught hin by 
the wrist , and drew him towards a wradow open at the top. 

'*You are not is your right senses," said tho obief^agent 
firmly; ** anxiety and apprehension on your sistei^s aocount ha^e 
shaken your mind. IVy to oonqiose yourself, and Maten to me. 
I hsnre something important to say" •— (Tradidne h>oked at him 
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incredfilousty.) ^* Important ," continued Lomaqne , ^^ as act- 
ing your sistex^s interests at this terrible crisis.^ 

That last appeal had an instantaneous effect Trudaine*s 
outstretched hand dropped to his side, and a sudden change 
passed oyer his expression. 

^^Give me a moment," he said faintly; and, turning away, 
leaned against the wall, and pressed his burning forehead on 
the chill, damp stone. He did not raise his head again till he 
had mastered himself, and could say quietly, *' Speak — I am 
fit to hear you, and sufficiently in my senses to ask your forgive* 
ness for what I said just now." 

*'When I left the tribunal and entered this room," Lomaque 
began in a whisper, ''there was no thought in my mind that 
could be turned to good account, either for your sister or for 
you. I was fit for nothing but to deplore the failure of the con- 
fession which I came to St. Lazare to suggest to you as your best 
plan of defence. Since then, an idea has struck me, which 
may be useful — an idea so desperate , so uncertain— involying 
a proposal so absolutely dependent, as to its successful execu- 
tion, on the merest chance, that I refuse to confide it to you 
except on one condition." 

"Mention the condition! I submit to it beforehand." 

''Give me your word of honour that you will not mention 
what I am about to say to your sister until I grant you permis- 
sion to speak. Promise me that when you see her shrinking 
before the terrors of death to-night, you will have self-restraint 
enough to abstain from breathing a word of hope to her. I ask 
this, because there are ten — twenty — fifty chances to. one 
that there is no hope." 

''I have no choice but to promise ," answered Trudaine. 

Lomaque produced his pocket-book and pencil before he 
spoke again. 

''I will enter into particulars as soon as I have asked a 
strange question of ypu," he said. ''Xou have been a great 
experimenter in chemistry in your time — is your mind calm 
enough at such a trying moment as this to anawer a question 
which is connected with chemistry in a very humble way? You^ 
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%eem utonished. Let me put the question at onee. Is there 
any liquid, or powder, or combination of more than one in« 
gradient known, which will remoye writing from paper, and 
leave no stain behind?** 

^ Certainly 1 But is that all the question? Is there no greater 
difficulty?** 

*'None. Write the prescription, whatever it may be, on 
that leaf,** said the other, giving him the pocket-book. ** Write 
it down, with plain directions for use.** Tnidaine obeyed. '^This 
is the first step,** continued Lomaque, putting the book in his 
pocket, '^towards the accomplishment of my purpose — my 
uncertain purpose, remember! Now listen; I am going to put 
my own head in danger for the chanoe of saving yoturs and your 
sister^s by tampering with the death-list Don't interrupt mel 
If I can save one , I can save the other. Not a word about gra-^ 
titude 1 Wait till you know the extent of your obligation. I tell 
you plsunly, at the outset, there is a motive of despair, as well 
as a motive of pity, at the bottom of the action in which I am 
now about to engage. Silence ! I insist on it. Our time is short; 
it is for me to spesk , and for you to listen. The president of the 
tribunal has put the death-mark against your names on the pri- 
son list of to-day. That list, when the trials are over, and it is 
marked to the end, will be called in this room before you are 
taken to St Lazare. It will then be sent to Robespierre, who 
will keep it, having a copy made of it the moment it is delivered, 
for circulation among bis colleagues — St Just, and the rest 
It is my business to make a duplicate of this copy in the first 
instance. The duplicate will be compared with the original, 
and possibly with the copy too, either by Robespierre himself, 
or by some one in whom he can place implicit trust, and will 
then be sent to St Lazare without passing through my hands 
again. It will be read in public the moment it is received , at 
the grating of the prison, and will afterwards be kept by the 
gaoler, who will refer to it as he goes round in the evening with 
a piece of chalk, to mark the cell-4oors of the prisoners destined 
for the gmllotane to-morrow. That duty happenSi to«day, to 
tUl to t£» hunchbaok whom yon saw speaking to me. He Is a 
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eooifiiied dfinkflr, aodl mean tofeiqiiliimwitlifiichwiiieM 
he ttanlf taftea^ If — after the nmding of the list in pablio^ 
andbefoie the mariuog of the cell-dooxa — I can |;et him to ait 
down to the bottle, I will answer for making him drmyLy &r 
getting the list oat of his pocket, and for wiping your names 
out of it with the prescription you have just written for me. I 
shall write all the names, one under another, just irregularly 
enough in my duplicate to prevent the interval left by the era- 
sure from being easily obsenred. If I succeed in this, your door 
will not be mariLed, andyour names will not be called to-morrow 
morning when the tumbrils come for the guiiiotine. In the 
present confusion of prisoners pouring in every day for trial, 
and prisoners pouring out every day for execution, you will 
have the best possible chance of security against awkward in- 
quiries, if you play your cards properly, for a good fortnight or 
ten days at least In that time" — 

^ Weill welir cried Trudaine eageriy. 

Lomaque looked towards the tribunal door, and lowered 
his voice to a fainter whisper before he continued: "In that 
time Robespierre's own head may fall into the sackl France is 
beginning to sicken under the Beign of Terror. Frenchmen of 
the Moderate faction, who have lain hidden for months in cel- 
lars and lofts, are beginning to steal out and deliberate by twos 
and threes together, under cover of the night Robespierre has 
not ventured for weeks past to face the Convention committee. 
He only speaks among his own friends at the Jacobins. There 
are rumours of a terrible discovery made by Camot, of a despe- 
rate resolution taken by Tallien. Men watching behind the 
scenes see that the last days of the Terror are at hand. If 
Robespierre is beaten in the approaching struggle, you are 
saved — for the new reign must be a Reign of Mercy. If he 
conquers, I have only put off the date of your death and your 
sister's , and have laid my own neck under the axe. Those are 
your chances — this is all I can do.** 

He paused, and Trudaine again endeavoured io speak such 
words as might show that he w«s not unworthy of the deadly 
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nfk wMchLomaque va& prepared to enominter. But once now 
the chief-agent peremptorily and ixritably interpoied. 

''Itellyou, for the third time,** hesaid, ''I will listen to no 
expresaiona of gratitude from you, till I know when I deserve 
them. It ia true that I recollect your fathex^a timely kindneaa 
to me — trae that I have not forgotten what paased, fire yean 
aince, at your house by the river side. 1 remember eveiy^ing, 
down to what yon would conaider the Yeriest trifle -— that cup 
of coffee, for instance, which your sister kept hot for me. I 
told you then that you would think better of me some day. I 
know that you do now. But this is not alL You want to gloriiy 
me to my face for riaking my life for you. I won't hear you, 
because my risk is of the paltriest kind. I am weary of my life. 
1 can't look back to it with pleasure. I am too old to look 
forward to what u left of it with hope. There waa something 
in that night at your house before the wedding — something in 
what you said , in what your alsier did — whbh altered me. I 
have had my days of gloom and self-reiMroach, from time to 
time I nnce then. I haTO sickened at my slavery, and saljec- 
tion, andduplidty, and cringing, flnt under one master, tiien 
uader another. I haye longed to look back at my life, and 
comfort myself with the eight of some good action, just as a 
frugal nan comforts lumself with the sight of his little savings 
laid by in an old drawer. I can't do this, and I want to do it 
The want takes aoM liluB a fit, at uneertaan intervals , — suddenly, 
under the most incomprehensible influences. A glance up at 
the Uue sky-r^ ateriight ovw the houses of this great dty, when 
I look out at the night from my garret window *-» a child's voice 
coming suddenly, I don't know where from ~ the {nping of my 
neighfaeuK^s linnet in his Utile cage-* now one trifling thing, 
BOW anoither, wakes up that want in me in a moment Baacal 
ae I am, those hw simple words your sister spoke to the judge 
went through and through me like a kni&. Strange , in « man 
Ukeme, m*tat? I mn amased at it myMll Ify ItSs? Bohl 
I've let it ottt for hire to be kicked about by raseala from one 
dirty place to aaether, like a fooijbalU It's my whim to gvre it 
a laist kick myself, and throw it away decently before k lodges 
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on the dongltill for ever. Your sister kept a good cup of eoflfoe 
hot for me, and I give her a bad life in retom for the compli- 
ment You want to thank me for it? What folly I Thank me 
when I have done something useful. Don't thank me for that I " 

He snapped his fingers contemptuously as he spoke, and 
walked away to the outer door to receive the gaoler, who re* 
turned at that moment 

'^Well,** inquired the hunchback, **ha8 anybody asked for 
me?" 

'^No,** answered Lomaque; '^not a soul has entered the 
room. What sort ofwine did you get?** 

'* So-so 1 Good at a pinch, iHend — good at a pinch.** 

**Ah I you should go to my shop and try a certain cask, filled 
with a particular vintage I ** 

"What shop? Which vintage?** 

" I can't stop to tell your now; but we shall most likely meet 
again to-day. I expect to be at the prison this afternoon. Shall 
I ask for you? Good I I won't forget I" With those farewell 
words he went out, and never 00 much as looked back at the 
prisoners before he closed the door behind him. 

Trudaine returned to his sister, fearful lest his face should 
betray what had passed during the extraordinary interview 
between Lomaque and himself. But, whatever change there 
might be in his expression , Rose did not seem to notice it. She 
was still strangely inattentive to all outward things. That spirit 
of resignation, which is the courage of women in all great 
emergencies, seemed now to be the one animating spirit that 
fed the flame of life within her. 

When her brother sat down by her, she only took his nand 
gently and said — "Let us stop together like this, Louis, till 
tiie time oomes. I am not afindd of it, for I have nothing but 
you to make me love life , and you, too, are going to die. Do 
you remember the time when I used to grieve that I had never 
had a child to be some comfort to me? I was thinking a moment 
ago, how terrible it would have been now, if my wish had been 
granted. It is a blessing fbr me, in thb great misery, that>7alii 
childless! Let us talk of old days, Louis, as long a* y^etm 
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--- not of my butband , or my marriage — only of the old tames, 
before I wm a burden and a trouble to you.* 



CHAPTER V. 

Ths day wore on. By ones and twos and threes at a time, 
the condemned prisoners oame from the tribunal , and collected 
hi the wuting-room. At two o'clock all was ready for the calling 
over of the death-list. It was read and verifiedby an officer of 
the court; and l&en Ihe gaoler took his prisoners back to Saint 
Lazare. 

Evening came. The prisoners' meal had been served; the 
duplicate of the death-list had been read in public at the grate ; 
the cell-doors were all locked. From the day of Hieir arrest, 
Kose and her brother, partly through the influence of a bribe, 
partly through Lomaque's intercession, had been confined to< 
gether in one cd:l; and together they now awaited the dread 
event of the morrow. 

To Rose that event was death — death, to the thought of 
which, at least, she was now resigned. To Tmdaine the fast- 
nearing future was darkening hour by hour, with the uncer- 
tainty which is worse than death; with the faint, fearful, un- 
partaken suspense , which keeps the mind ever on the rack, and 
wears away the heart slowly. Through the long unsolaced 
agony of that dreadful night, but one relief came to him. The 
tension of every nerve, the crushing weight of the one fktal 
oppression that clung to every thought, relaxed a little, when 
Rose's bodily powers began to sink under her mental exhaustion 
— when her sad dying talk of the happy times that were passed 
ceased softly, and she laid her head on his shoidder, and let the 
angel of slumber take her yet for a little while , even though she 
lay already tmder the shadow of the angel of death. 

The morning came , and the hot summer sunrise. What life 

was left in the terror-struck city awoke for the day faintly; and 

still the suspense of the long night remained unUghtened. It 

was drawing near the hour when the tumbrils were to come fol^ 

After Dark* fO 
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tbe Tictuns doomed on the day before. Tradune*8 ear could, 
detect eyen the famtest sound in the echomg prUon-region out-, 
side his c^lL Soon, listening near the door, he heard voices 
disputing on the other side of it. Suddenly, the bolts were 
drawn back, the key turned in the lock, and he found himself 
standing face to face with the hunchback and one of the subor- 
dinate attendants on the prisoners. 

^^Lookl** muttered this last man, sulkily, ^' there they are^ 
safe in their cell , just as I said ; but I tell you again they are not 
down in the list What do you mean by bidlying me about not 
chalking their door, last night, along with the rest? Catch 
me doing your work for you again, when you're too drunk to do 
itjrourselfl" 

'*Hold your tongue, and let me have another look at the 
list I" returned the hunchback, turning away firom the ceU-door, 
and snatching a slip of paper from the other's hand. " The devil 
take me if I can make head or tail of it! " he exclaimed, scratch- 
ing his head, after a careful examination of the list "I could 
swear that I read over their names at the grate yesterday after- 
noon, with my own lips; and yet, look as long as I may, I cer- 
tainly can't find them written down here. Give us a pinch,, 
friend. Am I awake, or dreaming? — drunk or sober this 
morning?" 

*' Sober, I hope," said a quiet voice at his elbow. **I have 
just looked in to see how you are after yesterday." 

*' How I am, citizen Lomaque ? Petrified with astonishment. 
You yourself took charge of that man and woman for me , in the 
waiting-room, yesterday morning; and as for myself, I could 
swear to having read their names at the grate yesterday after- 
noon. Yet this morning here are no such things as these said 
names to be found in the list 1 What do you think of that ? " 

'^And what do you think," interrupted the aggrieved subor- 
dinate, "of his having the impudence to bully me for being 
careless in chalking the doors, when he was too drunk to do it 
himself? — too drunk to know his right hand from his left ! If 
I wasn't the l>est-natured man in the world, I should report him 
to the head-gaoler." 
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" Quite right of you to excuse him, and quite wrong of him 
to bully you,** said Lomaque, persuasively. *^Take my adr 
vice,** he continued confidentiiJly to the hunchback, *'and 
don*t trust too implicitly to that slippery memory of yours , after 
our little drinking bout yesterday. You could not really have 
read their names at the grate, you know, or of coiurse they 
would be down on the list. As for the waiting-room at the 
tribunal, a word in your ear: chief- agents of police know 
strange secrets. The president of the court condemns and 
pardons in public; but Nereis somebody else, with the power 
of ten thousand presidents, who now and then condemns and 
pardons in private. You can guess who. I say no more, ex- 
cept that I recommend you to keep your head on your shoulders, 
by troubling it about nothing but the list there in your hand. 
Stick to that literally, and no body can blame you. Make a fuss 
about mysteries that don*t concern you , and" — 

Lomaque stopped, and holding his hand edgewise, let it 
drop sign^cantly over the hunchback*s head. That action, and 
the hints which preceded it, seemed to bewilder the little man 
more than ever. He stared perplexedly at Lomaque ; uttered a 
word or two of rough apology to his subordinate, and rolling 
his mis-shapen head portentously, walked away with the death- 
list crumpled up nervously in his hand. 

** I should like to have a sight of them , and see if they really 
are the same man and woman whom I looked after yesterday 
morning in the waiting-room,'* said Lomaque, putting his hand 
on the cell-door, just as the deputy-gaoler was about to close it 
again. 

'^Look in, by all means,* said the man. "No doubt you 
will find that drunken booby as wrong in what he told you about 
them as he is about everything else." 

Lomaque made use of the privilege granted to him imme- 
diately. He saw Trudaine sitting with his sister in the comer of 
the cell farthest from the door, evidently for the purpose of pre- 
venting her from overhearing the conversation outside. There 
was an unsettled look, however, in her eyes, a slowly- 
heightening colour in her cheeks, which showed her to be at 

10* 
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leatt vag^dy aware that lomething unusual had been taking 
place in the eomdor. 

Lomaque beekoned to Tradaine to leave her; and whispered 
to Urn — ** The jwescxiption has worked welL You are safe for 
to-day. Break the news to your sister as gently as you can. 
DanviUe'' — He ^stopped and listened till he satisfied himself, by 
the sound of the •deputy-gaokx^s footsteps, that the man was 
lounging towards the fiutiier end of the eomdor. ^Daurille," 
he resumed, '^ after having mixed with 1^ people outside the 
grate, yesterday, end having heard your names read, was ar- 
rested m the evening by «ecnt order from Robespierre, and 
sent to the TemfiLe. What ^arge will be laid to him , or when 
he will be brought to trial, it is impossible to «ay. I only know 
that he is arrested. Hu^! don't talk now; myfiiend outside 
is oomiag back. Keep quiet — hope every^ing firom the 
chances and changes of public affairs; and comfbrt yourself 
with the thought that you are both safe for to-day." 

** And to-morrow?" whispered lYudaine. 

"Don't think of to-morrow," returned Lomaque, turning 
away hurriedly to the door. "Let to-morrow take care of 
itself:" 
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PABT THIBD. — CHAPTER L 

Dm a spring monuag, in ik* year Beveateen buadred and 
ninety-eight, tJie pabUc conyeyanoe then running betweoi 
Chalons-sui^Mame and Paria set down one of its outside pas- 
sengers at the first post-station beyond Meaux. The trav^er, 
an old man , after hiking about hhn hesitatingly for a moment 
or two, betook himself to a little inn o]^8ite the post-house 
known by the sign of the Piebald Horse, and kept by the 
Widow Duval, ** a woman who eigoyed and deserved the le^ 
putation of being the fastest talker and the best maker of 
gibelatte in the whole loeality. 

Although the traT^erwas caraLessly noticed by the village 
idlers , and recetTod without Qetemony by the Widow Duval, he 
was by no means so ordinary and uninteresting a stranger as the 
rustics of the plaee were pleased to consider hkn. The time had 
been wh«i this quiet, elderly, imobtrusite applieaott fm refiresh^ 
ment at the Piebidd Horse waa trusted with the darkest secrets 
of the Reign of Teirer, and was admitted at all times and 
seasons to speak fkce to feoe with Maximilien Robespierre him- 
self. The Widow Duval and the hangers-on in front of the pest- 
house would haTe been all astoniahed indeed, if any weU- 
informed personage from the metropolis had been present to 
tell them that the modest old trayeller, with the shabby little 
carpet-bag, was an ex-chief agent of the secret police of Parisl 

Between three and four years had elapsed since Lomaque 
had exercised , for the last time , his official functions under the 
Reign of Terror. His shoulders had contracted an extra stoop, 
and his hair had all fallen off, except at the udea and back of 
his head. In some other respects, however^ adyancing age 
seemed to haye improyed rather than deteriorated him in per- 
sonal appearance. His complexion looked healthier, his ex- 
pression cheerftiUer , his eyes brighter than they had ever been 
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of late years. He walked, too , with a brisker step than the step 
of old times in the police-office; and his dress, tdthough it cer- 
tainly did not look like the costume of a man in affluent circum- 
stances, was cleaner and far more neatly worn than ever it had 
been in the past days of his political employment at Paris. 

He sat down alone in the inn-parlour, and occupied the time, 
while his hostess had gone to fetch the half-bottle of wine that 
he ordered, in examining a dirty old card which he extricated 
from a mass of papers in his pocket-book, and which bore, 
written on it, these lines: — 

"When the troubles are over, do not forget those who re* 
member you with eternal gratitude. Stop at the first post- 
station beyond Meaux, on the high road to Paris, and ask at 
the inn for citizen Maurice, whenever you wish to see us or to 
hear of us again.** 

^^Pray," inquired Lomaque, putting the card in his pocket 
when the Widow Duval brought in the wine, *'can you inform 
me whether a person named Maurice lives anywhere in this 
neighbourhood?" 

"Can I inform you?" repeated the voluble widow. "Of 
course I canl Citizen Maurice, and the oitoyenne, his amiable 
siister — who is not to be passed over because you don't mention 
her, my honest man! — live within ten minutes' walk of my 
house. A charming cottage , in a channing situation, inhabited 
by two charming people, -~ so quiet, so retiring, such excellent 
pay. I supply them with everything, — fowls, eggs, bread, 
butter, vegetables (not that they eat much of anything), wine 
(which they don't drink half enough of to do them good); in 
short, I victual the dear little hermitage, and love the two 
amiable recluses wil^ all my heart. Ah I they have had their 
troubles, poor people, the sister especially, though they never 
talk about them. When they first came to live in our neigh- 
bourhood" — 

"I beg pardon, oitoyenne, but if you would only be so kind 
as to direct me" — • 

"Which is three •— no, four — no, three years and a half 
ago — in short, just after the time ^vrhen that Satan of a man, 
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Robespierre , Had his head cut off (and serve him right! ) , I said 
to my husband (who was on his last legs then, poor man)), 
'She'll die/ — meaning the lady.. She dida't though. My fowlsy 
eggs, bread, butter, yegetables, and wine, carried her 
tlu-ough, — always in combination with the anxious care of 
citizen Maurice. Yes , yes I let us be tenderly conscientioiu in 
giving credit where credit is due; let us never forget that the 
citizen Maurice contributed something to the cure of the in- 
teresting invalid, as well as the victuals and drink from the 
Piebald Horse. There she is now , the prettiest little woman in 
the prettiest little cottage** — 

*' Where ? Will you be so obliging as to teU me where ? *^ 

"And in excellent health , except ti^at she is subject now and 
then to nervous attacks, having evidently, as I believe, been 
struck with some dreadAil fright, — most likely during that ac- 
cursed time of the Terror, for Uiey came from Paris — you don't 
drink, honest manl Why don't you drink? — Very, very 
pretty in a pale way; figure perhaps too thin — let me pour it 
out for you — but an angel of gentleness, and attached in suck 
a touching way to the citizen Maurice" — 

"CJitizen hostess 1 will you, or wiU you not, tell me where 
they live?" 

«< You droll little manl why did you not ask me that before, 
if you wanted to know? Finish your wine and come to the 
door. There's your change, and thank you for your custom 
though it isn't much. Come to the door, I say, and don't in- 
terrupt me ! You're an old man, — can you see forty yards be- 
fore you? — Yes, you canl Don't be peevish, — that never 
did anybody any good yet. Now look back, along the road 
where I am pointing. You see a large heap of stones? Good. 
On the other side of the heap of stones , there is a little path, — 
you can't see that, but you can remember what I tell you? 
Good. You go down the path till you get to a stream; down 
the stream till you get to a bridge; down the other bank of the 
stream (after crossing the bridge) till you get to an old water- 
mill, -^ a jewel of a water-mill! famous for miles round; artists 
from the four quarters of the globe are always coming to sketch 
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it I Ah! what, you are getting peevish again? Ton won't 
wait? Impatient old man, what a life yonrwife must lead, if 
yott have got one! Bemember the bridge! Ah! your poor 
wife and diildren, I pity them, your daughters especially. 
Pst! pet! Remember the bridge, — peevish old man, remember 
the bridge!** 

Walking as fast as he could out of hearing of the Widow 
Duval's tongue, Lomaque took the path by the heap of stones 
Which led out of the high-road, crossed the stream, and arrived 
at the old water-mill. Close by it stood a cottage, — a rough, 
simple building, with a strip of garden in front. Lomaque's ob* 
servant eyes marked the gracefiil arrangement of the flower- 
beds and the delicate whiteness of the curtains tiiat hung 
behind the badly-glased narrow windows. "This must be the 
place," he said to himself as he knocked at the door with his 
sttek. "I can see the traces of her hand before I cross the 
threshold." 

The door was opened. " Pray, does the citizen Maiurice ?" — 
Lomaque began, not seeing clearly, for the first moment, in 
the dark little passage. 

Before he could say any more his hand was grasped, hia 
carpet-bag was taken from lum, and a well-known voice cried, 
'^Welcome! a thousand thousand times welcome, at last!. 
Citizen Maurice is not at home; but Louis Trudaine takes his 
place , and is oveijoyed to see once more the best and dearest 
of his friends!" 

"I hardly know you again. How you are altered for the 
better ! " exclaimed Lomaque as they entered the pariour of the 
cottage. 

''Remember that you see me after a long freedom from 
anxiety. Since I have lived here , I have gone to rest at night, 
and have not been afraid of the morning," replied Trudaine. 
He went out into the passage while he spoke, and called at the 
foot of the one flight of stairs which the cottage possessed, 
'*Rose! Rose! comedown! The friend whom you most wished 
to see has arrived at last!" 

She answered the summons immediately. The frank friendly 
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wonnth of her greeting; her sesoluto determination, after the 
first inquiries were over, to help the guest to take off his upper 
coat with her own hands, so confused and delighted Lomaque, 
that he hardly knew which way to turn, or what to say, 

'^This is eyen mote trying, in a pleasant way, to a lonely 
old fellow like me" — he was about to add, ''than the unex- 
pected civility of the hot oup of coffee years ago;" but remem- 
bering what recollections emi that trifling circumstance might 
recall, he checked himself. 

''More trying than what?" asked Rose, leading him to 
a chair. 

"Ah! I forget I am in my dotage already! " he answered, 
confusedly. "I haye not got used just yet to the pleasure 
of seeing your kind face again." 

It was indeed a pleasure to look at that face now, after 
Lomaque*s last experience of it Three years of repose, though 
they had not restored to Rose those youthful attractions which 
she had lost for ever in the days of the Terror, had not passed 
without leaving kindly outward traces of their haling progress. 
Though the girlish roundness had not returned to her cheeks, 
or the girlish delicacy of colour to her complexion, her eyes had 
recovered much of their old softness, and her expression all of 
its old winning charm. What was left of latent sadness in her 
face, and of significant quietness in her manner, remained 
gently and harmlessly — remained rather to show what had 
been once than what was now* 

When they were all seated, there was, however, something 
like a momentary return to the suspense and anxiety of past 
days in their faces, as Trudaine , looking earnestly at Lomaque, 
asked <— "Do you bring any news from Paris?" 

"None," he replied; "but excellent news, instead, from 
Rouen. I have heard, accidentally, through the employer 
whom I hare been serving since we parted , that your old house 
by the river side is to let again." 

Rose started from her chair. " Oh I Louis , if we could only 
live there once more! My flower-garden?" she continued, 
turning to Lomaque. 
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^'Cultiyated throughout,* he answered, "by the late pro- 
prietor." 

"Andthelaboratoiy?" added her brother. 

" Left standing ," said Lomaque. " Here is a letter with all 
the particulars. You may depend upon them, for the writer is 
the person charged with the letting of the house." 

Trudaine looked over the letter eagerly. 

"The price is not beyond our means ,** he said. "After our 
three years' economy here, we can afford to give something for 
a great pleasure." 

"Ohl what a day of happiness it will be when we go home 
again!" cried Hose. "Fray, write to your firiend at once," 
she added, addressing Lomaque, "and say we take the house, 
before any one else is beforehand with us I" 

He nodded; and, folding up the letter mechanically in the 
old official form, made a note on it in the old official manner. 
Trudaine observed the action, and felt its association with past 
times of trouble and tenor. His face grew grave again, as he 
said to Lomaque, "And is this good news really all the news of 
importance you have to tell us?" 

Lomaque hesitated, and fidgeted in his chair. "What 
other news I have will well bear keeping ," he replied. "There 
are many questions I ihoidd like to ask first, about your sister 
and youzsell Do you mind allowing me to refer for a moment 
to Hks time when we last met?" 

He addressed this inquiry to Rose, who answered in the ne« 
gative; but her Toice seemed to alter, even in saying the one 
word "No." She turned her head away when she spoke; and 
Lomaque noticed that her hands trembled as she took up some 
work lying on a table near, and hurriedly occupied herself 
with it. 

"We speak as little about that time as possible," said Tru- 
daine, looking significantly towards his sister; "but we have 
some questions to ask you in our turn; so the allusion, foi^ this 
once, is ineyitable. Your sudden disappearance at the very 
jcriais of that terrible time of danger has not yet been iidly ex- 
plained to us. The one short note which you left behind you 
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helped ns to guess at what had happened rather than to under* 
stand it." 

**I can easily explain it now," answered Lomaque. **The 
sadden oyerthrow of the Reign of Terror, which was salyation 
to you, was destruction to me. The new republican reign waa 
a reign of meroy, except for the tail of Robespieire, as the 
phrase ran then. Etery man who had been so wicked or so un- 
fortunate as to be inToWed, eren in the meanest capacity, with 
the machinery of the goyemment of Terror, was threatened^ 
and justly, with the fate of Robespierre. I, among others, 
fell under this menace of death. I deserved to die , and should 
have resigned myself to the guillotine , but for you. From the 
course taken by public eyents , I knew you would be sayed ; and 
although your safety was the work of circumstances, still I had 
a hand in rendering it possible at the outset; and a yearning 
came oyer me to behold you both free again with my own eyes — -. 
a selfish yearning to see, in you, a living, breathing, real re- 
sult of the one good impulse of my heart, which I could look 
back on with satisfaction. This desire gave me a new interest 
in life. I resolved to escape death if it were possible. For ten 
days I lay hidden in Paris. After that — thanks to certain scraps 
of useftii knowledge which my experience in the ofiSce of secret 
police had given me — I succeeded in getting clear of Paris, and 
in making my way safely to Switzerland. 'Die rest of my story 
is so short, and so soon told, that I may as well get it over at 
once. The one relation I knew of in the world to apply to , was 
a cousin of mine (whom I had never seen before) , establiriied as 
a silk-mercer at Berne. I threw myself on this man's mercy. 
He discovered that I was likely, with my business habits, to be 
of some use to him, and he took me into his house. I worked 
for what he pleased to give me; travelled about for him in 
Switzerland; deserved his confidence, and won it. Till within 
the last few months I remained with him; and only left my em- 
ployment to enter, by my mastoids own desire, the house of his 
brother, established also as a silk-meroer, at Chalons-sur- 
Mame. In the counting-house of this merchant I am cor- 
Tettponding deik; and am only able to come and see you now, 
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by offering to undertake a ipecial businesa-miMioB, for my em* 
ployer , at Paris. It is drudgery, at my time of life , after all I 
have gone through — but my hard work is innoeent work. I am 
not obliged to cringe fai every crown-pieoe I put in my pocket — 
not bound to denounce , deceive, and dog to death other men^ 
before I can easn my bread, imd acrape together money «iough 
to bury me. I am ending a bad, baae 1^ harmlessly at last. 
It is a poor thing to do, but it is something done — and even 
that contents a man at my age. In short, I am happi^ than I 
used to be , or at least less ashamed whos I look people like you 
in the face." 

^'Hushl hush I** interrupted Rose, laying her hand on his 
arm. '* I cannot allow you to talk of yourself in that way, even 
in jest" 

**I was speaking in earnest,** answered Lomaque, quietly; 
** but I won*t weary you with any more words about myself. My 
story is told.** 

**A11?** asked Tnidaine. He looked searchingly, almost 
suspiciously, at Lomaque, as he put the question. ^'AU?** 
he repeated. '* Yours is a short story, indeed, my good friend! 
Perhaps you have forgotten some of it?** 

Again Lomaque fidgeted and hesitated. 

''Is it not a little hard on an old man to be always asking 
questions of him, and never answering one of his inquiries in 
return?*' he said to Rose, very gaily as to manner, but rather 
uneasily as to look. 

"He will not speak out till we two are alone,** thought Tru- 
daine. "It is best to risk nothing, and to humour him.'* 

"Come, come,** he said aloud, "no grumbling. I admit 
that it is your turn to hear our story now ; and I will do my best 
to gratify you. But before I begin,** he added, turning to hia 
sister, "let me suggest, Rose, that if you have any household 
matters to settle up-stairs'* -* 

"I know what you mean ,** she interrupted, hurriedly taking^ 
up the work which, during the last few minutes, she had allowed 
to drop into her lap; "but I am stronger than you think; I caia 
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face the wont of our recollections composedly. Goon, Louis; 
pray go on — I am quite fit to stop and hear you.* 

^'Yon know what we suffered in the fixst days of our muh 
pense, after the success of your stratagan," aaid Trudaine, 
turning to Lomaque. **! think it was on the CYening after we 
had seen you for the last time at St. Laiare, that strange con- 
fused rumours of an impending oonTulsion in Paris first p^ie- 
trated wilhin our prison walls. During the next few days, the 
faces of our gaolers were enough to show us that diose rumours 
were true , and that the Reign of Terror was actually threatened 
with overthrow at the hands of the Moderate Party. We had 
hardly time to hope everything from this blessed change, before 
the tremendous news of Kobespierre's attempted suidide, then 
of his condemnation and executioD, readied us. The conifusion 
produced in the prison was beyond all descriplion. The accused 
who had been tried and the accused who had not been tried got 
mingled together. From the day of Robespierre's arrest, no 
orders came to the authorities, no death-Hats reached the 
prison. The gaolers, terrified by rumours that the lowest ac- 
complices of the tyrant would be held responsible, and be con- 
demned with him, made no attempt to maintain order. Some 
of them — that humpbacked man among the rest — deserted 
their duties altogether. The disorganization was ao complete, 
that when the commissioners from the new government came to 
St. Lazare, some of us were actually half-starving from want 
of the bare necessaries of life. To inquire separately into our 
cases was found to be impossible. Sometimes the necessary 
papers were lost; sometimes what documents remained were 
incominrehensible to the new commissioners. They were 
obliged, at last, to make short vroA of it by calling us up 
before them in doiens. IVied or not tried, we had all been 
arrested by the tyrant, had all been accused of conspiracy 
against him, and were all ready to hail the new government as 
the salvation of France. In nine cases out of ten, our best 
claim to be discharged was derived from these circumstances. 
•We were trusted by Tallien and the men of the Ninth Ther- 
midor, because we had been suspected by Robespierre, Cou- 
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thoD , and St. Just. Azrested infomially, we were now liberated! 
infonnallj. When it came to my ■istei's turn and mine, we 
were not mider examination five minntea. No snch thing as a 
searching question was asked of us; I beiiere we might even 
haye given our own names with perfect impunity. But I had 
previously instructed Rose that we were to assume our mother^s 
name — Maurice. As the citizen and dtoyenne Maurice, ae* 
cordingiy, we passed out of prison — under the same name we 
have lived ever since in hiding here. Our past repose has 
depended, our fhture happiness will depend , on our escape 
from death being kept the profoundest secret among us three. 
For one all-sufficient reason, which you can easily guess at, 
the brother and sister Maurice must still know nothing of Louis 
Trudaine and Rose Danville, except that they were two among 
the hundreds of victims guillotined during the Beign of 
Terror." 

He spoke the last sentence with a faint smile, and with the 
air of a man trying, in spite of himself, to treat a grave subject 
lightly. His fiBuBedouded again, however, in a moment, when 
he looked towards his sister, as he ceased. Her work had once 
more dropped on her lap; her fsce was turned away so that he 
cotdd not see it; but he knew by the trembling of her clasped 
hands, as they rested on her knee, and by the slight swelling 
of the veins on her neck which she could not hide from him, 
that her boasted strength of nerve had deserted her. Three 
years of repose had not yet enabled her to hear her marriage^ 
name uttered, or to be present when past times of deathly suf* 
fering and terror were referred to, without betraying the shock 
in her hee and manner. Trudaine looked saddened, but in no 
way surprised by what he saw. Making a sign to Lomaque ta 
say nothing, he rose and took up his sister's hood, which lay 
on a window-seat near him. 

"Come, Rose," he said, ''the sun is shining, the sweet 
spring air is inviting us out Let us have a quiet stroll along 
the banks of the stream. Why should we keep our good friend 
here cooped up in this narrow little room, when we have miles 
and miles of beautiful landscape to show him on the other sido 
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of the threshold? Come! it it high treason to Queen Nature 
to remain indoors on such a morning as this.** 

Without waiting for her to reply, he put on her hood, drew 
her arm through his, and led the way out Lomaque*s face 
grew grave as he followed them. 

*^I am glad I only showed the bright side of my budget 
of news in her presence ,** thought he. *^ She is not well at heart 
yet. X might have hurt her, poor thing! I might have hurt 
her again sadly, if I had not held my tongue I " 

They walked for a little while down the banks of the stream, 
talking of indifferent matters; then returned to the cottage. 
By that time Rose had recoYered her spirits, and could listen 
with interest and amusement to Lomaque*s drily-humorous de- 
scription of his life as a clerk at Chalons-sur-Mame. They 
parted for a little while at the cottage-door. Rose retired to 
the up-stairs room from which she had been summoned by her 
brother. Trudaine and Lomaque returned to wander again 
aloog the banks of the stream. 

With one accord, and without a word pastiing between 
them, they left the neighbourhood of the cottage hurriedly; 
then stopped on a sudden, and attentively looked each other in 
the face — looked in silence for an instant. Trudaine spoke 
first. 

^'I thank you for having spared her,*^ he began, abruptly. 
*^ She is not strong enough yet to bear hearing of a new mis- 
fortune , unless I break the tidings to her first** 

^'You suspect me then of bringing bad news?** said Lo- 
maque. 

^^I know you do. When I saw your first look at her, after 
we were all seated in the cottage-parlour, I knew it Speak! 
without fear, without caution, without one useless word of pre- 
face. After three years of repose, if it pleases Qod to afEict us 
again, I can bear the trial calmly; and, if need be, can 
strengthen her to bear it calmly too. I say again, Lomaque, 
speak at once , and speak out I I know your n^ws is bad , for I 
know beforehand that it is news of Danville.*' 

*^ You are right, my bad news is news of him.** 
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^* He has discovered the secret of our escape from tlie gtifllo- 
tine?- — 

^No -*- he has not a suspicion of it He beHeves — as his 
mother, as every one does — that yon were both executed the 
day after the Bevolutionary Tribunal sentenced you to death.** 

"Lomaque I you speak poutively of that belief of his — but 
you cannot be certain of it." 

"I can, on the most indisputable, the most startling evidence 
— on the authority of Danville's own act. You have asked me 
to speak out?" — 

^ I ask you again -^ I innst on it 1 Your news , Lomaque — 
your news , without another word of preface I " 

** You shall have it without another word of preface. Dan- 
ville is on the point of being manied." 

As the answer was given they both stopped by the bank 
of the stream, and again looked each other in the face. There 
was a minute of dead silence between them. During that 
minute, the water bubbling by happily over its bed of pebbles, 
seemed strangely loud, the singing of birds in a little wood by 
the stream side strangely near and shrill, in both their ears. 
The light breeze, for aU its mid-day warmth, touched their 
cheeks coldly; and the spring sunlight pouring on their faces, 
felt as if it were glimmering on them through winter clouds. 

''Let us walk on," saidTrudaine, in a low voice. "I was 
prepared for bad news, yet not for that Are you certain of what 
you have just told me?" 

''As certain as that the stream here is flowing by our side. 
Hear how I made the discovery, and you will doubt no longer. 
Before last week, I knew nothing of Danville, except that his 
arrest on suspicion by Robespierre's order was, as events turned 
out, the saving of his life. He was imprisoned, as I told you, 
on the evening after he had heard your names read from the 
death-list at the prison-grate. He remained in confinement at 
the Temple, unnoticed in the political confusion out of doors, 
just as you remained unnoticed at St Lazare; and he profited 
precisely in the same manner that you profited by the timely 
Insurrection which overthrew the Reign of Terror. I knew this. 
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aad I kti9W that he walked out of priMm m the ohaimeter of a 
perseonted idotim of Bobespienre'a — and for better than three 
years past, I knew no more. Now listen. Last week I happen 
to be widtang in the shop of my employer, citisen Clsizfidt, for 
some papers to take into the counting-honse, when an Old man 
enters with a sealed pareel^ whioh he hands to one of the shop- 
men, saying: 

'' ' GiYO that to citizen Clairfait' 

'*^Any name?' says the shopman. 

***llie name is of no consequence,* answers the old man; 
'but if you please you can give mine. Say the parcel came from 
citizen Dubois ;* and then he goes out His name, in connexion 
with his elderly look, strikes me directly. 

^*Does that old fellow live at Chalons?' I ask. 

^*No,' says the shopman. ^He is here in attendance on a 
customer of ours ^«* an old ex-aristocrat named Danyille. She 
is on a visit in our town.' 

^^I leave you to imagine how that reply startles and amazes 
me. The shopman can answer none of the other questions I put 
to him; but ihe next day I am asked to dinner by my employer 
(who» for his brother's sake, shows me the utmost dvility). 
On entering the room* I find his dau^ter just putting away a 
lavendei^oloured silk 90arf , on which she has been embroider- 
ing in silver what looks to me very like a crest and ooat of arms. 

'''I don't mind your seeing what I am about, citizen Lo- 
maque,' says she; *fi>r I know my father can trust you. That 
scaidf is sent back to us by the purchaser, an ex-emigrant lady 
of the old aristocratio sc^ol, to have her lamily ooat-of-arms 
embroidered on it* 

"^Bather a dangerous commiasion even in tiieee meroiftilly 
democratic times, is it not?' eayal. 

'^^The old lady, you must know,* says she, 'is as proud as 
Lucifer; and having got back safely to France in tiieee days 
of modesate republicanism, thinks she may now indulge with 
impunity in all her eld-fjEuhioned notions. She has been an ex- 
ceUent eustomer i^oiirs, ao my ftther thougkt it best to humour 
her, without, however, trusting hegoommission to any of the 
After Dark, IX 
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work-room women to execute. We are not liying wider the 
Beign of Terror now, certainly; still there is nothing like being 
on tibe safe side.' 

^^'Nothing,* I answer. 'Praj what b this ez-emigrabt*s 
name?' 

^^'Danyille,' replies the citoyenne Clairfait 'She is going 
to appear in that fine scarf at her son's marriage.' 

'* 'Marriage?' I exclaim, perfectly thunderstruck. 

'''Yes,' says she. 'What is there so amazing in that? By 
all accounts, the son, poor man, deserves to make a lucky 
marriage this time. His first wife was taken away from him ii^ 
the Reign of Terror by the guillotine.' 

" 'Who is he going to marry?" I inquire , still breathless. 

" 'The daughter of General Berthelin -r- an ex-aristocrot by 
family, like the old lady, but by principle as good a republican 
as ever lived — a hard-drinking, loud-sweaxing, big-whiskered 
old soldier, who snaps his fingers at his ancestors, and says we 
are all descended from Adam, the first genuine sans-oulotte in 
the world." 

"In this way the citoyenne Clairfrdt gossips on all dinner- 
time, but says nothing more of any importance. I, with my old 
police-ofiKce habits, set to the next day, and try to make some 
discoveries for myself. The sum of what I find out is this : Dan- 
ville's mother is staying with General Berthelin's sister and 
daughter at Chalons, and Danville himself is expected to arrive 
every day to escort them all three to Paris, where the marriage- 
contract is to be signed at the general's house. Discovering tlds, 
and seeing that prompt action is now of the most vital import- 
ance, I undertake, as I told you, my employer's commission 
for Parts; depart with all speed; and stop here on my way. — 
Wait! I have not done yet. All the haste I can make is not 
haste enough to give me a good start of the wedding party. On 
my road here, the diligence by which I travel is passed by a 
carriage, posting along at full speed. I cannot see inside that 
carriage; but I look at the box-seat, and recognise on it the old 
man Dubois. He whirls by in « doud of dust, but I am certaiii 
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of him; and I say to myself, what I now say again to you, no 
timeistobelostl** 

** No time shall be lost,** answered Trudaine finnly, **' Three 
years have passed," he continued, in a lower voice, speaking 
tohimselfratherthantoLomaque; ** three years since the day 
when I led my sister out of the gates of the prison, — three 
years since I said in my heart, I will be patient, and will not 
seek to avenge myself. Our wrongs cry from earth to heaven; 
from man who inflicts to God who redresses. When the day of 
reckoning comes, let it be the day of His vengeance, not of 
mine. In my heart I said those words — I have been true to 
them — I have waited. The day has come , and the duty it de- 
mands of me shall be fulfilled.** 

There was a moment's silence before Lomaque spoke again. 
"Your sister?" he began hesitatingly. 

"It is there only that my purpose falters," said the other 
earnestly. "If it were but possible to spare her all knowledge 
of this last trial, and to leave the accompUshment of the terrible 
task to me alone?" 

"I think it is possible," interposed Lomaque. "Listen to 
what I advise. We must depart for Paris by the diligence to- 
morrow morning, and we must take your sister with us — to- 
morrow will be time enough: people don't sign marriage-con- 
tracts on the evening after a long day's journey. We must go 
then, and we must take your sister. Leave the care of her in 
Paris, and the responsibility of keeping her in ignorance of what 
you are doing, to me. Go to this General Berihelin's house at 
a time when you know Danville is there (we can get that know* 
ledge through the servants) ; confront him without a moment's 
previous warning; confront him as a man risen from the dead; 
confront him before every soul in the room, though the room 
should be full of people — and leave the rest to the self-betrayal 
of a panic-stricken man. Say but three words, and your duty 
will be done; you may return to your sister, and may depart 
with her in safety to your old retreat at Rouen, or where else 
you please, on the very day when you have put it out of her in- 
famous husband's power to add another to the list of his crimes." 

11* - . 
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'* You forget the saddennesi of the journey to Paris,** said 
Tnidaine. "How are we to account for it without the risk of 
awakening my sistex^s suspioiana?** 

" Trust that to me ,** answered Lomaque. ** Let us return to 
the eottage at onoe. No ! not you ,** he added suddenly, as they 
turned to retrace their steps. " There is that in your face which 
would betray us. Leave me to go back alone — I will say that 
you have gone to give some orders at the inn. Let us separate 
immediately. You will recover your self-possession — * you will 
get to look younelf again sooner, if you are left alone — I know 
enough of you to know that. We will not waste another minute 
in explanations, even minutes are precious to us on such a day 
as this. By the time you are fit to meet your sister again, I shall 
have had time to say all I wish to her, and shall be waiting at 
the cottage to tell you the result*' 

He looked at Tmdaine, and his eyes seemed to brighten 
again with something of the old energy and sudden decision of 
the days when ho was a man in office under the Reign of Terror. 
"Leave it to me,** he said; and, waving his hand, turned away 
quickly in the direction of the cottage. 

Nearly an hour passed before Tnidaine ventured to follow 
him. When he at length entered the path which led to the 
garden-gate , he saw his sister waiting at tiie cottage-door. Her 
face looked unusually animated; and she ran forward a step or 
two to meet him. 

" Oh , Louis t ** she said , " I have a confession to make , and 
I must beg you to hear it patiently to the end. You must know 
that our good Lomaque, though he came in tired from his walk, 
occupied himself the first thing, at my request, in writing the 
letter which is to secure to us our dear old home by the banks 
of the Seine. When he had done, he looked at me, and said, 
'I should like to be present at your happy return to the house 
where I first saw you.* ^ Oh , oome , come with us I * I said di- 
rectly. *I am not an independent man,* he answered; 'I have 
a margin of time allowed me at Paris, certainly, but it is not 
long — if I were only my own master' — and then he stopped. 
Louis! I remembered all we owed to him; I remembered that 
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there was no sacrifice we ought not to be too glad to make for 
his sake ; I felt the kindness of the wish he had expressed ; and, 
perhaps, I was a little influenced by my own impatience to see 
onoe more my fiower*garden and the rooms where we used to be 
ao happy. So I said to him, ^I am sure Louis will agree with 
me, that our time is yours, and that we shall be only too glad 
to advance our departure so as to make traYelling-leisure enough 
for you to come with us to Kouen. We should be worse than 
ungrateful' — He stopped me. ^ You have always been good to 
me," he said, ^I must not impose on your kindness now. No! 
no! you have formalities to settle before you can leave this 
place.* ' Not one ,' I said — for we have not, as you know, Louis. 
*Why, here is your furniture to begin with,' he said. *A few 
chairs and tables hired from the inn,' I answered; 'we have 
only to give the landlady our key, to leave a letter for the owner 
of the cottage, and then' —■ He laughed. 'Why, to hear you 
talk, one would think you were as ready to travel as I ami' 'So 
we are,' I said, 'quite as ready, living in the way we do here.' 
He shook his head, but you will not shake yours, Louis, I am 
sure, now you have heard all my long story? You can't blame 
me, can you?" 

Before Tnidaine could answer, Lomaque looked out of the 
cottage window. 

"I have just been telling my brother evezything," said Rose, 
turning round towards him. 

"^d what does he say?" asked Lomaque. 

"He says what I say," replied Rose, answering for her 
brother; " that our time is your time — the time of our best and 
dearest friend." 

"Shall it be done, then?" asked Lomaque, with a meaning 
look at Tnidaine. 

Rose guanoed anxiously at her brother: his face was much 
graver than she had expected to see it, but his answer relieved 
her from all suspense. 

"You were quite right, love, to speak as yon did," he said, 
gently. Then, turning to Lomaque, he added in a firmer voice, 
"ItshaUbedone!" 
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CHAPTEE n. 

Two days after the traTelling carriage described by Lomaque 
had passed the diligence on the road to Paris, Madame Danville 
sat in the drawing-room of an apartment in the Roe de GreneUe, 
handsomely dressed for drhring out After consulting a large 
gold watch that hung at her side , and finding that it wanted a 
quarter of an hour only to two o'clock , she rang her hand-bell, 
and said to the maid-senrant who answered the summons: ^I 
have five minutes to spare. Send Dubois here with my choco- 
late." 

The old man made his appearance with great alacrity. After 
handing the cup of chocolate to his mistress, he ventured to use 
the privilege of talking, to which his long and fidthfnl services 
entitled him, and paid the old lady a compliment. ''I am re- 
joiced to see madame looking so young and in such good spirits 
this morning," he said, with a low bow and a mild deferential 
smile. 

^ I think I have some reason for being in good spirits on the 
day when my son's marriage-contract is to be signed," said Ma- 
dame Danville , with a gracious nod of the head. ^* Ha, Dubois, 
I shall live yet to see him with a patent of nobility in his hand. 
The mob has done its worst; the end of this infamous revolution 
is not far off; our order will have its turn again soon, and then 
who will have such a chance at court as my son? He is noble al- 
ready through his mother; he will then be noble also through 
his wife. Yes, yes, let that coane-mannered, passionate, old 
soldier-father of hers be as unnatorally republican as he pleases, 
he has inherited a name which will help my son to a peerage ! 
The Vicomte D'Anviile (D with an apostrophe, Dubois, you 
understand) ? The Vicomte D'Anville — how prettily it sounds !" 

** Charmingly, madame — charmingly. Ah I this second 
•marriage of my young master^s begins under much better au- 
spices than the first." 

The remark was an unfortunate one. Madame Danville 
frowned portentously, and rose in a great hurry from her chair. 

"Are your wits failing you, you old fool?" she exclaimed, 
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indignantly; "what do you mean by refemngto such a aubject 
as that, on this day of all others? You are always harping on 
those two wretched people who were guillotined, as if you 
thought I could have saved their Uves. Were you not present 
when my son and I met, after the time of the Terror? Did you 
not hear my first words to him, when he told me of the cata- 
strophe? Were they not: — * Charles,! love you; but if I thought 
you had let those two unfortmiates, who risked themselves to 
save me, die without risking your life in return to save them, I 
would break my heart rather than ever look at you or speak to 
you again ! * — Did I not say that? And did he not answer : — 
* Mother, my life was risked for them. I proved my devotion by 
exposing myself to arrest — I was imprisoned for my exertions, 
— and tiien I could do no morel' Did you not stand by and 
hear him give that answer, overwhelmed while he spoke by ge- 
nerous emotion? Do you not know that he really was imprisoned 
in the Temple? Do you dare to think that we are to blame after 
that? I owe you much, Dubois, but if you are to take liberties 
with me — ** 

^'Oh, madame! I beg pardon a thousand tunes. I was 
thoughtless — only thoughtless — '* 

" Silence I Is my coach at the door? — Very well. Get ready 
to accompany me. Your master will not have time to return 
here. He will meet me, for the signing of the contract, at 
General Berthelin's house at two precisely. — Stop! Are there 
many people in the street? I can't be stared at by the mob , as I 
go to my carriage." 

Dubois hobbled penitently to the window and looked out, 
while his mistress walked to the door. 

*The street is almost empty, madame," he said. *^Only a 
man, with a woman on his arm, stopping and admiring your 
carriage. They seem like decent people, as well as I can tell 
without my spectacles. Not mob, I should say, madame, cer- 
tainly not mob!" 

"Very well. Attend me down stairs ; and bring some loose 
silver with you, in case those two decent people should be fit 
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ob|0ols for ohuily. No ord6f8 for tiie co&dunaiiy except that 
he it to go flralght to the genenfe house.** 

The party aaaembled at General Berthelin's to idtness the 
sigtiatiire of the maxriage-contract, comprised, besides the per- 
soBS inimedktelj interested in the ceremony of the day, some 
young kdies, fiiends of the bride, and a few officers, who had 
been comrades iA her fethei^s in past years. The guests were 
distribnted, rather nneqnally. In two handsome apartments 
opening into each other, — one caUed in the house the drawing- 
room, and liie other the library. In the drawing-room were as- 
sembled the notary, with the contract ready, the bride, the 
young ladies, and the majority of QeneralBertiielin*B friends. In 
the library, the remainder of the military guests were amusing 
themseWes at a billiard-table unt3 the signing of the contract 
should take place; while DanTiUe and his iuture fether-in-law 
walked up and down the room together; the ^t listening ab- 
sently, the last talking with a& his accu s tomed energy, and with 
more than his accustomed allowance of barrack-room ex- 
pletites. The general had taken it into his head to explain 
some of the clauses in the maxriage-oontiact to the bridegroom, 
who, though far better acquainted with their fiill scope and 
meaning than his father-in-law, was obl^;ed to listen fcHri^yil* 
it/s sake. While the old soldier was still in the midst of his 
long and confused harangue, a dock struck on the library 
mantelpiece. 

*' Two o'clock I " exclaimed Danville , glad of any pretext for 
interrupting the talk about the contract ''Two o'clodi; and 
my mother not here yetl What can be delaying her?" 

"Nothing," cried the general. "When did you ever know 
a woman punctual , my lad ? If we wait for your mother — and 
she*s such a rabid aristocrat that she would never forgive us for 
not waiting -*> we shan^t sign the contract yet this half-hour. 
Never mind! let's go on with what we were talking about. 
Where the devil was I when that cursed clock struck and inter- 
rupted us? Now then, Black Eyes, what's the matter?** 

This last question was addressed to MademoiselleBerthelini 
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Ivho at that moment hastily entered the library from the draw- 
ing-room. She was a tall and rather ma8etdi]ie4ooking giri, 
with flupeib black eyes, dark hair growing km on her forehead, 
and something of her father*s deeision and Uuntness in her 
manner of speaking. 

*^ A stranger in the other room, papa, who wants to see yon. 
I suppose the servants showed hhn upstidrs, thiidung he was 
one of the guests. Ought I to have had him shown down 
again?" 

*^A nice question t How should I know? Wait tili I have 
seen him ^ miss , and then I'll tell you.** Wilh these words the 
general turned on his heel , and went into the drawing-room. 

His daughter would have followed Yam, but Danville caught 
her by the hand. 

^Gan you be hard-hearted enough to leave me here alone?" 
he asked. 

''What is to become of all my bosom Mends in the next 
room, you selfish man, if I stop here with you?* retorted made- 
moiselle , struggling to free herself. 

''Call them in here," said Danville, gculy, making himself 
master of her other hand. 

She laughed, imd drew him aviray towards the drawing- 
room. 

** Come I " she cried , '' and let all the ladies see what a tyrant 
1 am going to marry. Come and show them what an obstinate, 
unreasonable, vreansome"— * 

Her voiee suddenly failed her; she shuddered, and turned 
faint Danville's hand had in one instant grovm cold as death 
in hers: the momentary touch of his fingers, as she felt their 
grasp loosen, struck some mysterious chill through her from 
head to foot She glanced round at him affrightediy ; and saw 
his eyes losing stndght into the drawing-room. They were 
fixed in a strange, unwavering, aidtd stare ; while, from tiie rest 
of his face, all expression, all character, all recognisable play 
and movement of feature had utteriy gone. It was a breathless, 
liMess mask — * a whit6 blank. With a cry of terror, she looked 
where he seemed to be looking; and could see nothing but the 
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stranger standing in the middle of the drawing-room. Befoi:e 
she could ask a question, before she could speak even a single 
word, her father came to her, caught Danville by the aim, and 
pushed her roughly back into the library. 

'* Go there, and take the women with you,*" he saiid in a quick 
fierce whisper. **Into the library I** he continued, turning to 
the ladies, and raising his voice. '*Into the library, ail of you, 
along with my daughter." 

The women, terrified by his manner, obeyed him in the 
greatest confusion. As they hurried past him into the library, 
he signed to the notary to follow; and then closed the door of 
communication between the two rooms. 

*^ Stop where you are 1" he cried, addressing the old officers, 
who had risen from their chairs. '* Stay , I insist on it I What- 
ever happens, Jacques Berthelin has done nothing to be 
ashamed of in the presence of his old friends and companions. 
You have seen the beginning, now stay and see the end." 

While he spoke, he walked into the middle of the room. He 
had never quitted his hold of Danville's arm — step by step, 
they advanced together to the place where Trudaine was 
standing. 

"You have come into my house, and asked me for my 
daughter in marriage — and I have given her to you," said the 
general, addressing Danville quietly. "You told me that your 
first wife and her brother were guillotined three years ago in 
the time of the Terror — and I believed you. Now, look at that 
man — look him straight in the frtce. He has announced him- 
self to me as the brother of your wife, and he asserts that his 
sister is alive at this moment One of you two has deceived me. 
Which is it?" 

Danville tried to speak; but no sound passed his lips; tried 
to wrench his arm from the grasp that was on it, but could not 
stir the old soldier's steady hand. 

. "Are you afraid? are you a coward? Can't you look him 
in the face?" asked the general , tightening his hold sternly. 

"Stopl stop!" interposed one of the old officers, coming 
forward. "Give him time. This may be a case of sixange ao- 
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cidental resemblanoe, which would be enough, under the okv 
cumstances, to ducompose any man. You will excuse me, 
citizen," he continued, turning to Trudaine. '^But you are a 
stranger; you hare given us no proof of your identity." 

'* There is the proof," said Trudaine, pointing to Danville's 
face. 

" Yes , yes ," pursued the other; ^* he looks pale and startled 
enough , certainly. But I say again — let us not be too hasty: 
there are strange cases on recwd of accidental resemblances, 
and this may be one of them ! " 

As he repeated those words, Danville looked at him with a 
faint, cringing gratitude stealing slowly over the blank terror 
of his face. He bowed his head, murmured something, and 
gesticulated confusedly with the hand that he was free to use. 

**Look!" cried the old officer; *4ook, Berthelin, he denies 
the man's identity." 

'*Do you hear that?" said the general, appealing to Tru- 
daine. **Have you proofs to confute him? If you have, pro- 
duce them instantly." 

Before the answer could be given, the door leading into the 
drawing-room from the staircase was violently flung open , and 
Madame Danville — her hair in disorder, her face in its colour- 
less terror looking like the very counterpart of her son's — ap- 
peared on the threshold, with the old man Dubois and a group 
of amazed and startled servants behind her. 

*<For God's sake don't signl for God's sake come away I" 
she cried. **I have seen your wife — in the spirit, or in the 
iiesh, I know not which — but I have seen her. Chariest 
Charles I as true as Heaven is above us, I have seen your 
wife!" 

'^You have seen her in the flesh, living and breathing as 
you see her brother yonder," said a firm, quiet voice from 
among the servants on the landing outside. 

'* Let that man enter, whoever he is 1 " cried the general. 

Lomaque passed Madame Danville on the threshold. She 
trembled as he brushed by her; then, supporting herself by the 
wall, followed him a few paces into the room. She looked first 
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at her son —• after ihttt, afAradaiiie — afUrdiat, backagttnal 
her son. Something in her preeenee silenced ereryone. There 
fell a eadden stilhiefe over all the aisembly — a stillness so 
deep, that the eagor, frightened whispering, and sharp rustling 
of dreeses among the women in the lihiiiry became audible 
from the other side of the closed door. 

«( Charles!" she said, slowly adyancing; '*why do you 
look?" -— She stopped, and fixed her eyes again on her son 
more eameedy Hum before; then tamed them suddenly on 
Trudaine. '* You are looking at my son, sir," she said , '^and I 
see contempt in your fruse. By what right do you insult a man 
whose gratefnl sense of his mother's obligations to you, made 
him risk his life for the saving of yours and your sistei^s? By 
what right have you kept the escape of my son's wife from 
death by the guillotine — an escape which, for all I know to 
the contrary, his generous exertions were instrumental in effect- 
ing — a secret from my son? By what right, I demand to 
know, has your treacherous secrecy placed us in such a position 
as we now stand in before the master of this house?" 

An expression of sorrow and pity passed over Trudame's 
face while the spoke. He retired a few steps , and gave her no 
answer. The general looked at him with eager curiosity; and, 
dropping his hold of Danville's arm, seemed about to speak; 
but Lomaque stepped forward at the same time, and held up his 
hand to claim attention. 

"I think I shall express the wishes of citizen Trudaine ,** he 
said, addressing Madame Danville, *'if I recommend this lady 
not to pre^s fox too public an answer to her questions." 

**Pray who are you, sir, who take it on yourself to advise 
me?" she retorted haughtily. "I have nothing to say to you, 
except that I repeat those questions, and that I insist on their 
being answered." 

*^Who is this man?" asked the general, addressing Tru- 
daine, and pointing to liomaque. 

^^A man unworthy of credit," eried Danville, speaking 
audibly for the first time, and darting a look of deadly hatred at 
Lomaque. "An agent of police under Robespierre." 
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. ^'And in that capacity capable of ansirering queatioiii n^eh 
refer to the transactions of Robespierre's tribnnaU," remarked 
the ex-ohief agent with his old official self-possessioiL 

"True!** exclaimed the general; "the man is r^t -^ let 
him be heard." 

'^ There is no help for it," said Lomaqne, looking at Tm- 
daine; "leayeittome — it is fittest that I should spei^. Iwas 
present," he continued in a louder Toiee , ^ at the trial of cituEen 
Trudaine and his sister* They were brought to the bar through 
the denunciation of citizen Danville. Till the confesmon of the 
male prisoner exposed the fact, I can answer for DanviUe^s not 
being aware of tiie real nature of the offences diarged against 
IVudaine and his sister. When it became known that they had 
been secretly helping this lady to escape fromFrance, aad when 
Danville's own head was consequently in danger, I myself beard 
him save it by a false assertion that he had been aware of 
Trudaine's conspiracy from the first" •^ 

"Do you mean to say," intennipted the general, "tbat he 
proclaimed himself in open court, as having knowingly de- 
nounced the man who was <m trial for saving his mother?" 

" I do ," answered Lomaque. (A murmur of horror and in- 
dignation rose from all the strangers present, at that reply). 
"The reports of the Tribunal are existing to prove the truth of 
what I say ," he went on. "As to the escape of citizen Trudaine 
and the wife of Danville from the guillotine, it was tke work of 
political curcumstances, which there are persons living to speak 
to if necessary; and of a little stratagem of mine, which need 
not be referred to now. And, last, with reference to the con- 
cealment which followed the escape , I beg to inform yon that it 
was abandoned the moment we knew of what was going on 
here; and that it was only persevered in up to this time, as a 
natural measure of precaution on the part of citizen Trudaine. 
From a similar motive we now abstain ftmn exposing his sister 
to the shock and the peril of being present here. What man 
with an atom of feeling would ikdc letting her even look again 
on such a husband ae that?" 

He glanced round him, and pointed to Danville, ae he pot 
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the queBtioii. Before a word could be spoken by any one else in 
the room, a low wailing cry of ''My mistreBsI my dear, dear 
mistress!** directed all eyes first on the oldmanDabois, then 
on Madame DahYille. 

She had been leaning against the wall, before Lomaque 
began to speak; but she stood perfectly upright now. She 
neither spoke nor moTed. Not one of the light gaudy ribands, 
flaunting on her disordered head-dress, so much as trembled. 
The old servant Dubois was crouched on his knees at her side, 
kissing her cold right hand, chafing it in his, reiterating his 
faint mournful cry, ''Oh! my mistress! my dear, dear mis- 
tress!** but she did not appear to know that he was near her. It 
was only when her son advanced a step or two towards her that 
she seemed to awaken suddenly from that death-trance of men- 
tal pain. Then she slowly raised the hand that was free, and 
waved him back from her. He stopped in obedience to the 
gesture, and endeavoured to speak. She waved her hand again, 
and the deathly stillness of her face began to grow troubled. 
Her lips moved a little — she spoke. 

'' Oblige me, sir, for the last time, by keeping silence. You 
and I have henceforth nothing to say to each other. I am the 
daughter of a race of nobles , and the widow of a man of honour. 
You are a traitor and a false witness; a thing from which ail 
true men and true women turn with contempt. I renounce yout 
Publicly, in the presence of these gentlemen , I say it -^ I have 
no son.** 

She turned her back on him ; and, bowing to the other per- 
sons in the room with the old formal courtesy of bygone times, 
walked slowly and steadily to the door. Stopping there, she 
looked back; and then the artificial courage of the moment failed 
her. With a faint supplressed cry she clutched; at the hand of 
the old servant, who still kept faithfully at her side; he caught 
Jierinhisarms, and her head sank on Ids shotdder. 

''Help him 1 ** cried the general to the servants near the door. 
^Help him to take her into the next room !** 

The old man looked up suspiciously from his mistress to the < 
persons who were assisting him to support her. With a strange 
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sudden jealousy he shook liis hand at them. ** Home," he oried, 
''she shall go home, and I will take caxe of her. Awayl you 
there — nobody holds her head but Dubois. Down- stairs t 
down-stairs to her carriage 1 She has nobody but me now, and 
I say that she shall be taken home.** 

As the door closed, General Berthelin approached Trudaine, 
who had stood silent and apart, from the time when Lomaque 
first appeared in the drawing-room. 

''I wish to ask your pardon," said the did soldier, *^ because 
I have wronged you by a moment of unjust suspicion. For my 
daughtei^s sake, I bitterly regret that we did not see each 
other long ago; but I thank you, neyertheless, for coming 
here, eyen at the'eleVenth hour." 

While he was speaking, one of his friends came up, and 
touching him on the shoulder, said: 

'' Berthelin , is that scoundrel to be allowed to go ?" 

The general turned on his heel directly, and beckoned con- 
temptuously to DanTille to follow him to the door. When they 
were well out of earshot, he spoke these words: 

''Tou have been exposed as a villain by your brother-in-law, 
and renounced as a liar by your mother. They haye done their 
duty by you , and now it only remains for me to do mine. When 
a man enters the house of another under false pretences, and 
compromises the reputation of lus daughter, we old army men 
have a very expeditious way of making him answer for it. It is 
just three o'clock now; at fire you will find me and one of my 
friends" — 

He stopped, and looked round cautiously —then whispered 
the rest in Danville's ear — threw open the door, and pointed 
downstairs. 

^'Our woik here is donie," sud Lomaque, laying his hand 
on Trudaine's arm. "Let us give Danville time to get clear of 
the house , and then leave it too." 

''My sister! where is she?" asked Trudaine, eagerly. 

" Make your mind easy about her. I will tell you more when 
we get out." 

'^You will excuse me, I know," said General Berthelin, 
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spetking to all the persons present, vHh bis hand on the 
library door, ^*lf I leave yon. I have bad news to break to my 
daughter, and pdvate business after that to settle with a 
fnend." 

He saluted the company, witii his usual bluff nod of the 
head, and entered the library. A few minutes afterwards, Tru- 
daine andLomaque left the house. 

** You will find your sister waiting for you in our apartment 
at the hotel ,** said the latter. ^ She knows nothing, absolutely 
nothing, of what has passed." 

««But the recognition ?" asked l^daine, amazedly. '^His 
mother saw her» Surely she?" -« 

**I managed it so that she should be seen, and should not 
see. Our former experience of Danville suggested to me the 
propriety of making the experiment, and my old police -ofQce 
practice came in useful in carrying it out I saw the carriage 
standing at the door, and waited till the old lady came down. 
I walked your sister away as she got in, andwa^ed her back 
again past the window as the carriage drove o& A moment did 
it, and it turned out as useful aa I thought it would. Enough 
of thatl Qo back now to your sister. Keep indoors till the 
night^mail starts for Bouen. I have had two places taken for 
you on speculation. Go 1 resume possession of your old house, 
and leave me here to transact the business which my employer 
has intrusted to me, and to see how matters end with Danville 
and his mother. I will make time somehow to come and bid you 
good-bye at Rouen, though it should only be for a single day. 
Bah! no thanks. Give us your hand. I was ashamed to take 
it eight years ago — I can give it a hearty shake now 1 There ia 
your way; here is mine. Leave me to my business in silks and 
satLQs, and go you back to your sister, and help her to pack up 
for the nightrmail.** 
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OHAPTEEm. 

Thbbe more days have passed. It is e^roung. Rose, Tru- 
daine, and Lomaque are seated together on die bench that 
overlooks the windings of the Seine. The old familiar scene 
spreads before them, beautifhl as erer — > unchanged, as if it 
was but yesterday since they had all looked on it for the last 
time. 

They talk together seriously and in. low voices. The same 
recollectiona £11 their hearts *^ reeolleetionB which they refrain 
from acknowledging, but the influence of which each knows by 
instinct that the other partakes. Sometimes one leads the con- 
versation, sometimes another; but whoever speaks, the topic 
chosen is always, as if by common consent, a topic connected 
with the future. 

The evening dariiens in, and Bose is the first to rise from the 
bench. A secret look of intelligence passes between her and her 
brother; and then she speaks to Lomaque. 

*^ WUl you follow me into the house," she asks, '^with as 
littie delay as possible? I have something that I very much 
wish to show you." 

Her brother waits till she is out of hearing; tiien inquires 
anxiously what has happened at Paris since the night when he 
and Rose left it. 

''Your sister is free," Lomaque answers. 

''The duel took place, then?" 

"The same day. They were both to fire together. The se- 
cond of his adversary asserts that he was paral^rod with terror: 
his own seoond declares that he was resolved, however he 
might have lived, to confront death courageously by offering 
hislifeatthefivstfiretothemanwhomhehadii^ured. Which 
account is true, I know not It is only certain that he did not 
discharge his pistol ; that he fell by his antagonist's first bullet; 
and that he never spoke afterwards." 

"And his mother?" 

"It is hard to gain infom&ation. Her doors are dosed; the 

After Dark. 12 
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old servant gnarcU tier with jealous care. A medical man is in 
constant attendance, and there are reports in the house that the 
illness from which she is suffering affects her mind more than 
her hody. I could ascertain no more." 

After that answer they both remain silent for a little while — 
then rise from the bench and walk towards the house. 

"Have you thought yet about preparing your sister to hear 
of all that has happened?" Lomaque asks, as he sees the lamp- 
light glimmering in the parlour window. 

"I shall wait to prepare her till we are settled again here — 
till the first holiday pleasuxe of our return has worn off, and the 
quiet realities of our eyery-day life of old have resumed their 
way," answers Trudaine. 

They enter the house. Bose beckons to Lomaque to sit 
down near her, and places pen and ink and an open letter be* 
fore him. 
. "I haye a last favour to ask of you," she says, smiling. 

^'I hope it will not take long to grant," he rejoins; "for I 
h aye only to-night to be with yon. To-morrow morning, before 
you are up , I must be on my way back to Chalons." 

"Will you sign that letter?" she continues, still smiling, 
" and then give it to me to send to the post? It was dictated by 
Louis, and written by me, audit will be quite complete if you 
will put your name at the end of it" 

"I suppose I may read it?" 

She nods, and Lomaque reads these lines : — 

'*CiTiZEiC, -*-I beg respectfully to apprize you, that the 
commission you intrusted to me at Paris has been performed. 

"I have also to beg that you will accept my resignation of 
ther place I hold in your counting-house. The kindness shown 
me by you and your brother before you, emboldens me to hope 
that you will learn with pleasure the motive of my withdrawal. 
Two friends of mine, who consider that they are under some 
obligations to me , are anxious that I should pass the rest of my 
days in the quiet and protection of their home. Troubles of 
former years have knit us together as closely a6 if wcf were all 
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three members of one family. I need the repose of a happy 
fireside as much as any man, after the life I have led; and my 
friends assure me so earnestly that their whole hearts are set on 
establishing the old man's easy chair by their hearth, that I 
cannot summon resolution enough to turn my back on them and 
their offer. 

'^Accept then, I beg of you, the resignation which this 
letter contains, and with it the assurance of my sincere gratitude 
and respect 

*^To Citiien Clairfait, silk- mercer, 
Chalons - sur-Mame.** 

After reading these lines, Lomaque turned round to Tni- 
daine and attempted to speak; but tiie words would not come 
at command. He looked up at Hose, and tried to smile; but 
his lip only trembled. She dipped the pen in the ink, and 
placed it in his hand. He bent his head down quickly over 
the paper, so that she could not see his face; but still he did 
not write his name. She put her hand caressingly on his shoul- 
der, and whispered to him: — 

''Come, come, humour 'Sister Hose.* She must have her 
own way now she is back again at home.** 

He did not answer — Ms head sunk lower — he hesitated 
for an instant — then signed his name in fieunt, trembling 
characters at the end of the letter. 

She drew it away from him gently. A few tear-drops lay on 
the paper. As she dried them with her handkerchief she looked 
at her brother. 

"They are the last he shall ever shed, Louis: you and I will 
take care of that 1" 
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EPILOGUE TO THE THIRD STORY. 



I HAVE now related all that is eTeatfiil m the history of 
Sister Rose. To the last the liiree friends dwelt together 
happily in the cottage on the river bank. Mademoiselle Clair- 
fait was forttmate enough to know them , before Death entered 
the little household end took away, in the Mness of time, the 
eldest of its members. She describes Lomaque, in her quaint 
foreign English, as ^* a brave, big heart;** generous, affection^ 
ate, and admiraUy free from tiie small obstinacies and pre- 
judices of old age, exoept on one point: -— he coidd never be 
induced to take his coffee, of an evening, from any other hand 
than the hand of Sister Hose. 

I linger owr these final parttoolars with a strange onwilling- 
ness to separate myself from them, and give my mind to other 
thoughts. Perhaps the persons and events that have occupied 
my attention for so many nights past, have some peculiar 
interest for me that I cannot analyse. Perhaps the labour and 
time which this story has cost me, have specially endeared it 
to my sympathies now that I have succeeded in completing it. 
However that may be, I have need of some resolution to part 
at last with Sister Rose, and return, in the interests of my next 
and Fourth Story, to English ground. 

I have experienced so much difficulty, let me add, in de- 
ciding on the choice of a new narrative out of my coUection, 
that my wife has lost all patience, and has undertaken, on her 
own responsibility, to relieve me of my unreasonable perplexi- 
ties. By her advice — g^ven, as usual, without a moment's 
hesitation — I cannot do better than tell to my readers the 
Story of The Lady ofGlenwith Grange, 
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PBOLOGUE TO THE FOURTH STORY. 



I 

Mt practice in the art of portrait-painting. If it haa done 
nothing else, haa at least fitted me to torn my talenta (such as 
they are) to a great variety of uses. I have not only tahen the 
likenesses of men, women, and children, but have also ex- 
tended the range of my brush, under stress of circumstances, 
to horses, dogs, houses, and in one ease even to a bull —-> the 
terror and glory of his parish, and the most truculent sitter I 
ever had. The beast was appropriately named ^Thunder and 
Lightning,* and was the property of a gentleman-fiuiner named 
Oarthwaite , a distant connexion of my wife^s fkmily. 

How it was that I escaped being gored to death before I had 
finished my picture, is more than i can explain to this day. 
"Thunder and Lightning* resented the very sight of me and 
my colour-box , as if he yiewed the taking of his likeness in the 
light of a personal insult It required two men to coax him, 
while a third held him by a ring in his nostrils, before I could 
venture on beginning to work. Eyen then he always lashed 
his tail, and jerked his huge head, and rolled his fiery eyes 
with a devouring anxiety to hate me on his horns for daring to 
sit down quietly and look at him. NeTer, I can honestly say, 
did I feel more heartily grateful for the blessings of soundness 
of limb and wholeness of skin, than when I had completed the 
picture of the bull! 

One morning , when I had but little more than half done my 
unweleome task, my fiiend and I were met on our way to the 
bull's stable by the farm-bailiff, who informed us grayely that 
"Thunder and Lightning" was just then in such an especially 
suriy state of temper as to render it quite unsafe for me to think 
of painting him. I looked inquiringly at Mr. Oarthwaite, who 
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smiled with an ur of comic resignation, and sud: — ''Very 
well, then, we ha^e nothing for it but to wait till to-morrow. 
What do you say to a morning's fishing, Mr. Kerby, now that 
my bull's bad temper has g^^en us a holiday?" 

I replied, with perfect truth, that I knew nothing about 
fishing. But Mr. Garthwaite, who was as ardent an angler in 
his way as Izaak Walton himself, was not to be appeased even 
by the best of excuses. " It is neyer too late to leani ," cried he. 
**I wiU make a fisherman of you in no lime, if you will only 
attend to my directions.'' It was impossible for me to make any 
more apologies , without the risk of appearing discourteous. So 
I thanked my host for his friendly intentions, and with some 
secret misgivings , accepted the first fishing-rod that he put into 
my hands. 

"We shall soon get there," said Mr. Garthwaite. "I am 
taking you to the best mill-stream in the neighbourhood." It 
was all one to me whether we got there soon or late, and 
whether the stream was good or bad. However, I did my best 
to conceal my unsportsmanlike apathy; and tried to look quite 
happy and very impatient to begin, as we drew near to the mill^ 
and heard louder and louder the gushing of many waters all 
around it. 

Leading the way immediately to a place beneath the falling 
stream, where there was a deep , eddying pool, Mr. Garthwaite 
baited and threw in his line before I had fixed the joints of 
my fishing-rod. This first difficulty overcome, I involuntarily 
plunged into some excellent, but rather embarrassing, sport 
with my line and hook. I caught every one of my garments, 
from head to foot; I angled for my own clothes with the dex- 
terity and success of Izaak Walton himself. I caught my hat, 
my jacket, my waistcoat, my trousers, my fingers, and my 
thumbs — - some devil possessed my hook; some more than 
eellike vitality twirled and twisted in every inch of my line. By 
the time my host arrived to assist me , I had attached myself to 
my fishing-rod, apparently for life. All difficulties yielded, 
however, to his patiencei and skill; my hook was baited for me, 
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and tlirown in; my rod was put into my hand; my friend went 
back to his place ; and we began at last to a^le in earnest. 

We certainly caught a few fish (in my case, I mean, of 
course, that the fish caught themselves); but they were scanty 
in number and light in weight Whether it was the presence 
of the miller's foreman — a gloomy personage, who stood 
staring disastrously upon us from a little flower-garden on the 
opposite bank — that cast an adverse influence over our sport; 
or whether my want of faith and earnestness as an angler acted 
retributively on my companion as well as myself, I know not; 
but it is certain that he got almost as little reward for his skill as 
I got for my patience. After nearly two hours of intense ex* 
pectation on my part, and intense angling on his, Mr. Gaxth« 
waite jerked his line out of the water in a rage, and bade me 
foUow him to another place, declaring that the stream must 
have been netted by poaehers in the night, who had taken all 
the large fish away with them, and had thrown in the small 
ones to grow until their next visit We moved away, iiirther 
down the bank, leaving the imperturbable foreman still in the 
flower-garden, staring at ua speechlessly on our departure, 
exactly as he had already stared at us on our approach. 

'^Stop a minute," said Mr. Garthwaite suddenly, after we 
had walked some distance in silence by the side of this stream, 
" I have an idea. Now we are out for a day's angling, we won't 
be baulked. Instead of trying the water here again , we will go 
where I know, by experience, that the fishing is excellent 
And, what is more, you shall be introduced to a lady whose 
appearJEince is sure to interest you,, and whose history, I can tell 
you beforehand, is a very remarkable one." 

"Indeed," I said. "May I ask in what way ?"^ 

"She is connected," answered Mr. Garthwaite, "with an 
extraordinary story, which relates to a family once settled in an 
old house in this neighbouriiood. Her name n Miss Welwyn; 
but she is less formally known among the poor people about 
here, who love her dearly, and honour her almost supersti- 
tiously, as The Lady, of Glenwith Grange. Widt till you have 
^een her before you ask me to say anythhig more. She lives in 
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the •trieCett letiniiieiit: I am abnost the only Tiritor idio is 
admitttcL Don't My you had ratlier not go in. Any friend of 
mine will be welcome at the Grange (the scene of the story, 
VBmemh9g)j for my sake —> the more ei^ieeially because I have 
never abased my privilege of infaodaction. The place is not 
abore two miles from here, and the stream (whidi we call in 
our county dialect, Glenwith Beck) , runs through the grounds. 

As we walked on, Mr. Garthwaite's manner altered. He 
became unusually silent and thougjttftiL The mention of Miss 
Welwyn's name had evidently called up some recollections 
which were not in harmony with his every-day mood. Feeling 
that to talk to him on any indifferent subject would be only to 
interrupt his thoughts to no purpose, I walked by his side in 
perfect silence, looking out already with some curiosity and 
impatience for a first view of Glenwith Grange. We stof^d, 
at last, close by an old church, standing on the outskirts of a 
pretty village. The low wall of the churchyard was bounded on 
one idde by a plantation, and was joined by a park paling, in 
which I noticed a small wickei*gate. Mr. Garthwaite opened it, 
and led me along a shrubbery-path , which conducted us oiri> 
cuitottsly to the dweUing-houfe. 

We had evidently entered by a private way, for we ap- 
proached the building by the back. I looked up at it curiously, 
and saw standing at one of the windows on the lower floor a 
little girl watching us as we advanced. She seemed to be about 
nine or ten years old. I could not help stopping a moment to 
look up at her, her dear complexion, and her long dark hair, 
were so beautifrd. And yet there was something in her ex- 
pression — a dimneu and vacancy in her large eyes, a change- 
less unmeaning smile on her parted lips — which seemed to jar 
with all that was naturally attractive in her face; which per- 
plexed, disappointed, and even shocked me, though I hardly 
knew why. Mr. GuthwaitCi who had been walking along 
thoughtftilly, with his eyes on the ground, turned back when 
he found me lingering behind him; looked txp where I waa 
looking; started a littU, I thought; then took my arm, whia* 
pered rather impatiently, "Don't say anything about having 
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seen that poor child when you ne introdaoed to Mite Welwyn; 
111 tell you why afterwaidi," and led me found haetily to the 
fipont of iho building. 

It was a yevy dreary old houie , with a lawn in fkont thiokly 
sprinkled with flower-beds, and creepers of all sorts climbing 
in provision about the heavy stone porch and the mullions of 
the lower windows. In spite of the prettiest of all ornaments 
clustexing brightly round the building — in spite of the pwfect 
repair in which it was kept from top to bottom -* there was 
something repellent to me in the aspect of the whole place: a 
deathly stillness hung over it, which fell oppressively on my 
spirits. When my companion rang the loud, deep-toned bell, 
the sound startled me as if we had been committing a crime in 
disturbing the silence. And when the door was opened by an 
old female servant (whib the hollow echo of the bell was still 
vibrating in the air), I could hardly imagine it possible that we 
should be let in. We were admitted, however, without the 
slightest demur. I remarked that there was the same atmo- 
sphere of dreary repose inside the house which I had already 
observed, or rather felt, outside it No dogs barked at our 
approach— no doors banged in the servants' offices — no heads 
peeped over the banisters — not one of the ordinary domestic 
consequences of an unexpected visit in the country met either 
eye or ear. The large shadowy apartment, half Ubrary, half 
breakfast-room, into which we were ushered, was as solitary as 
the haU of entrance; unless I except such drowsy evidences 
of life aa were here presented to us, in the shape of an Angola 
cat and a gray parrot — the first lying asleep in a chair, the 
second sitting ancient, solemn, and voiceless in a large cage. 
Mr. Garthwaite walked to the window when we entered, without 
saying a word. Detexmining to let his taciturn humour have its 
way, I asked him no questions, but looked around the room to 
see what information it would give me (and rooms often do give 
such information) about the character and habits of the owner 
of the house. 

Two tables covered with books were the first objects that 
attracted me. On approaching them, I was suiprised to find 
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that the all-mfluencing periodical literature of the present day 

— whose sphere is ahready almost without limit; whose readers, 
even in our time, may be numbered by millions ' — was entirely 
unrepresented on Miss Welwyn's table. Nothing modem, 
nothing contemporary in the worid of books, presented itself. 
Of all the Tolumes beneath my hand, not one bore the badge 
of the circulating library, or wore the flaring mod«m livery of 
gilt cloth. Every work that I took up had been written at least 
fifteen or twenty years since. The prints hanging round the 
walls (towards which I next looked) were all engraved from de- 
votional subjects by the old masters : the music-stand contained 
no music of later date than the compositions of Haydn and 
Moeart Whatever I examined besides, told me, with the 
same consistency, the same strange tale. The owner of these 
possessions lived in the bygone time; lived among old recollec- 
tions and old associations — a voluntary recluse from all that 
was connected with the passing day. In Miss Welwyn*s house, 
the stir, the tumult, the '^idle business'' of the world, evidently 
appealed in vam to sympathies which grew no longer with the 
growing hour. 

As &ese thoughts were passing through my mind , the door 
opened, and the lady herself appeared. 

She looked cerUdnly past the prime of life; longer past it, 
as I afterwards discovered, than she really was. But I neve^ 
remember, in any other face, to have seen so much of the better 
part of the beauty of early womanhood still remaining, as I 
saw in hers. Sorrow had evidently passed over the fair calm 
countenance before me, but had left resignation there as ita 
only trace. Her expression was still youthful — youthfid 
in its kindness and its candour especially. It was only when 
I looked at her hair, that was now growing gray ->- at her 
wan thin hands — at the faint lines mariced round her mouth 

— at the sad serenity of her eyes, that I fairly detected the 
mark of age; and, more than that, the token of some great 
grief, which had been conquered, but not banished. Even 
from her voice alone — from the peculiar uncertainty of its low 
calm tones when she spoke — it was easiT to conjecture that she 
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must have passed through Bufferings, at some time of her life, 
which had tried to the quiek the noble nature thftt they could 
not subdue. 

Mr. Oarthwaite and she met each other almost like brother 
end sister: it was plain that the friendly intimacy between them 
had been of very long duration. Our Tisit was a short one. 
The conversation never advanced beyond the commonplace 
topics suited to the occasion: it was, therefore, from what I 
saw, and not from what I heard, that I was enabled to form my 
judgment of Miss Welwyn. Deeply as she had interested me — 
far more deeply than I at all know how to explain in fitting 
words — I cannot say that I was unwilling to depart when we 
rose to take leave. Though nothing could be more courteous 
and more kind than her manner towards me during the whole 
interview, I could still perceive that it cost her some effort to 
repress in my presence tiie shades of sadness and reserve which 
seemed often ready to steal over her. And I must confess that 
when I once or twice heard the half-sigh stifled, and saw the 
momentary relapse into thoughtfulness suddenly restrained, I 
felt an indefinable awkwardness in my position which made me 
ill at ease ; which set me doubting whether, as a perfect stranger, 
I had done right in suffering myself to be introduced where no 
new faces could awaken eitiier interest or curiosity; where no 
new sympathies could ever be felt, no new friendships ever 
be formed. 

As soon as we had taken leave of Miss Welwyn, and were 
on our way to the stream in her grounds, I more than satisfied 
Mr. Garthwaite that the impression the lady had produced on 
me was of no transitory kind, by overwhelming him with ques- 
tions about her — not omitting one or two incidental inquiries 
on the subject of the little girl whom I had seen at the back 
window. He only rejoined that his story would answer all my 
questions; and that he would begin to tell it as soon as we had 
arrived at Glenwith Beck, and were comfortably settled to 
fishing. 

Five minutes more of walking brought us to the bank of the 
stream , and showed us the water running smoothly and slowly, 
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»n hnlie frmn the xefleettona of tveei 
which ahiioft eatinSj ardwd it orer. Levring me to admire 
the new at my ease, Mr. Garthwaite occupied himself with the 
necessary preparations for aogHng, baitug my hook as well as 
his own. Theni desiring me to sit near him on tiie bank, heat 
last satisfied my curiosity by beginning his story. Ishallrekte 
it in his own manneri and, as nearly as possiblci in his own 
words. 
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THE AKOLSR'S STORY 

OF 

THE LADY OF GLENWITH GRANGE. 



I HAYS known Miss Welwyn long enough to be able to bear 
personal testimony to the truth of many of Uie particulars which 
I am now about to relate. I knew her father, and her younger 
sister Rosamond; and I was acquainted with the Frenchman 
who became Rosamond^s husband. These are the persons 
of whom it wiU be principally necessary for me to speak; they 
are the only prominent characters in my story. 

Miss Welwyn's father died some years since. I remember 
him yexy well — though he never excited in me, or in any one 
else that I ever heard of, the slightest feeling of interest When 
I have said that he inherited a very large fortune, amassed 
during his father^s time, by speculations of a very daring, very 
fortunate, but not always y&ej honourable kind, and that he 
bought this old house with the notion of raising his social posi- 
tion, by making himself a member of our landed aristocracy in 
these parts, I have told you as much about him, I suspect, as 
you would care to hear. He was a thoroughly commonplace 
man , with no great virtues and no great vices in him. He had 
n little heart, a feeble mind, and amiable temper, a tall figure, 
and a handsome foee. More than this need not, and cannot, 
be said on tlie sabjeot of Mr. Welwyn*s character. 

I mutt fa«T6 seen the late Mrs. Welwyn very often as a child ; 
but I canaot aayihat I remember anything more of her than 
that she wm tail and handsome, and very generous and sweet- 
tempered towards me when I was in her company. She was 
her husband's superior in birth, as m everything dee; was a 
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great reader of books in all languages; and possessed such ad- 
mirable talents as a musician, that her wonderful playing on 
the organ is remembered and talked of to this day among the 
old people in our country houses about here. All her Mends, 
as I have heard, were disappointed when she married Mr. 
Welwyn, rich as he was; and were afterwards astonished to 
find her preserving the appearance, at least, of being perfectly 
happy with a husband who, neither in mind nor heart, was 
worthy of her. 

It was generally supposed (and I have no doubt correctly), 
that she found her great happiness and her great consolation in 
her little girl Ida — now tiie lady from whom we have just 
parted. The child took after her mother from the first — in- 
heriting her mother's fondness for books, her mother's love of 
music, her mother's quick sensibilities, and, more than all, 
her mother's quiet firmness, patience, and loving kindness 
of disposition. From Ida's earliest years , Mrs. Welwyn undeij- 
took the whole superintendence of her education. The twc 
were hardly ever apart, within doors or without. Neighbours 
and friends said that the little girl was being brought up too 
fancifully, was not enough among other children, was sadly 
neglected as to all reasonable and practical teaching, and was 
perilously encouraged in those dreamy and imaginative ten- 
dencies of which she had naturally more than her due share 
There was, perhaps, some truth in this; and there might have 
been still more, if Ida had possessed an ordinary character, or 
had been reserved for an ordinary destiny. But she %as a 
strange child from the first, and a strange future was in store 
for her. 

Little Ida reached her eleventh year without either brother 
or sister to be her playfellow and companion at home. Lnme* 
diately after that period, however, her sister Bosamond was 
bom. Though Mr. Welwyn*s own dosire was to have had a son, 
there were, nevertheless, great rejoicmgs yonder in the old 
house on the birth of this second daughter. But they were dJl 
turned, only a few months afterwards, to the bitterest grief and 
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despair: the Grange lost its mistress. While Rosamond was 
still an infant in arms , her mother died. 

Mrs. Welwyn had been afiOicted with some disorder after the 
birth of her second child, the name of which I am not learned 
enough in medical science to be able to remember. I only 
know that she recovered from it, to all appearance, in an un- 
expectedly short time; that she suffered a fatal relapse, and 
that she died a lingering and a painful death. IVIr. Welwyn 
(who, in after-years, had a habit of vaingloriously describing 
his marriage as *^a love-match on both sides") was really fond 
of his wife in his own frivolous feeble way, and suffered as 
acutely as such a man could suffer, during the latter days of her 
illnesis, and at the terrible thne when the doctors, one and all, 
confessed that her life was a thing to be despaired of. He burst 
into irrepressible passions of tears, and was always obliged to 
leave the sick-room whenever Mrs. Welwyn spoke of her ap- 
proaching end. The last solemn words of the dying woman, 
the tenderest mq^sages that she could give, the dearest parting 
wishes that she could express, the most earnest commands that 
she could leave behind her, the gentlest reasons for consolation 
that she could suggest to the survivors among those who loved 
her, were not poured into her husband's ear, but into her 
child's. From tiie first period of her illness, Ida had persisted 
in remaining in the sick-room, rarely speaking, never showing 
outwardly any signs of terror or grief, except when she was re- 
moved from it; and then bursting into hysterical passions of 
weeping, which no expostulations, no arguments, no com- 
mands — nothing, in short , but bringing her back to the bed- 
side — ever availed to calm. Her mother had been her play- 
fellow, her companion, her dearest and most familiar friend; 
and there seemed something m the remembrance of this which, 
instead of overwhelming the child with despair, strengthened 
her to watch faithfully and bravely by her dying parent to the 
veryla^t* 

When the parting moment was over, and when Mr. Wehryn, 
unable to bear the shock of being present in the house of death 
at the time of his wife's fiineral, left home and went to stay with 
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one of hifl relationa in a dutant part of Eng^d, Ida, whom it 
had been his wish to take away with him, petitioned earnestly 
to be left behind." I promised mamma before she died that I 
would be as good to my little sbter Rossmond as she had been 
to me,** said the child simply ; ^ and she told me in return that 1 
might wait hero and see her laid in her grave. "There hap- 
pened to be an aunt of Mrs. Welwyn , and an old servant of the 
Dnnily, in the house at this time^ who understood Ida much 
better than her father did , and they persuaded him not to take 
her away. I have heard my mother say that the eiieot of the 
child's appearance at the funeral on her, and on all who went 
to see it, was something that she could never think of without 
the tears coming into her eyes, and could never forget to the 
last day of her life. 

It must have been very shortly after this period that I saw 
Ida for the first time. 

I remember accompanying my mother on a visit to the old 
house we have just left, in the summer, when I was at home for 
the holidays. It was a lovely, sunshiny morning; thero was 
nobody in-doors, and we walked out into the garden. As we 
approached that lawn yonder, on the other side of the shrub- 
bery, I saw, first, a young woman in mourning (apparently a 
servant) sitting reading; then a little girl, dressed idi in black, 
moving towards us slowly over the bright turf, and holding up 
beforo her a baby whom she was trying to teach to walk. She 
looked, to my ideas, so very young to be engaged in such an oc- 
cupation as this, and her gloomy black fiock appeared to be 
such an unnaturally grave garment for a mere child of her age, 
and looked to doubly dismal by contrast with the brilliant 
sunny lawn on vdiich ike stood, tiiat I quite started when I firat 
saw her , and eagerly asked my mother who she was. The an- 
swer informed me of the sad family story, whieh I have jaat 
been rolating to you. Mrs. Weh^ had (hen been buried 
about three months; and Ida, in her childish way, was trying, aa 
she had promised, to supply her mother's place to her infant 
sister Rosamond. 

I only mention this simple incident, because it is neoeseary. 
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before I proceed to the eyentful part of my narrative, that you 
should know exactly in what relation the sisters stood towiurds 
one another from liie first Of idl the last parting words that 
Mrs. Welwyn had spoken to her child, none had been oftener re- 
peated, none more solemnly urged, than those which had com- 
mended the little Rosamond to Ida's love and care. To other 
persons, thefuU, the all-trusting dependence which the dying 
mother was known to have placed in a child hardly eleven years 
old , seemed merely a proof of that helpless desire to cling even 
to tlie feeblest consolations which the approach of death so 
often brings with it. But the event showed that the trust so 
strangely placed had not been ventured vainly when it was 
committed to yoimg and tender hands. The whole fiiture exist- 
ence of the child was one noble proof that she had been worthy 
of her mother's dying confidence when it was first reposed in 
her. In that simple incident which I have just mentioned , the 
new life of the two motherless sisters was all foreshadowed. 

Time passed. I left school — went to college — travelled 
in Germany, and stayed there some time to learn the language. 
At every interval when I came home, and asked about the 
Welwyns, the answer was, in substance, almost always the 
same. Mr. Welwyn was giving his regular dinners, performing 
his regular duties as a county magistrate, enjoying his regular 
recreations as an amateur farmer and an eager sportsman. His 
two daughters were never separate. Ida was the same strange, 
4|uiet, retiring girl, that she had always been; and was still (as 
the phrase Went) "spoiling" Rosamond in every way in which it 
was possible for an elder sister to spoil a }X)unger by too much 
kindness. 

I myself went to the Orange occasionally, when I was in 
this neighbourhood, in holiday and vacation time; and was 
able to test the correctness of the picture of life there which had 
been drawn for me. I remember the two sisters, when Rosa- 
mond was four or five years old; and when Ida seemed to me, 
oven then, to be more like the child's mother than her sister. 
She bovB with her little caprices as sisters do not bear with one 
another. She was so patient at lesson-time, so anxious to con^ 

After Dark, 13 
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ceal any -weariness that might overcome her in play-houn, so 
proud when Rosamond^s beauty was noticed, so grateful for 
Rosamond*s kisses when the child thought of bestowing them, 
so quick to notice all that Rosamond did, and to attend to all 
that Rosamond &aid, even when visitors were in the room; that 
she seemed, to my boyish observation, altogether different from 
other elder sisters, in other family circles into which I was then 
received. 

I remember them, again, when Rosamond was just growing 
to womanhood, and was in high spirits at the prospect of spend- 
ing a season in London, and being presented at Court. She 
was very beautiful at that time — much handsomer than Ida. < 
Her "accomplishments'* were talked of far and near in our 
country circles. Few, if any, of the people, however, who ap- 
plauded her playing and singing, who admired her water-colour 
drawings, who were delighted at her fluency when she spoke 
French, and amazed at her ready comprehension when she read 
German, knew how little of all this elegant mental cultivation 
and nimble manual dexterity she owed to her governesses and 
masters, and how much to her elder sister. It was Ida who 
really found out the means of stimulating her when she was 
Idle ; Ida who helped her through aU her worst difficulties; Ida 
who gentiy conquered her defects of memory over her books, 
her inaccuracies of ear at the piano, her errors of taste when she 
took the brush or pencil in hand. It was Ida alone who worked 
these marvels, and whose all-sufficient reward for her hfurdest 
exertions was a chance word of kindness from her sister^s lips. 
Rosamond was not unaffectionate, and not ungrateful; but she 
inherited much of her father's commonness and frivolity of 
character. She became so accustomed to owe everything to 
her sister — to resign all her most trifling difficulties to Ida's 
ever-ready care ~- to have all her tastes consulted by Ida's ever 
watchful kindness — that she never appreciated, as it deserved, 
the deep devoted love of which she was the object. When Ida 
reflised two good offers of marriage, Rosamond was as much 
astonished as the veriest strangers, who wondered why the 
lelder Miss Welwyn seemed bent on remaining single all her lifer 
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When the jotirney to London, to which I have already 
alladedy took place , Ida accompanied her father and sister. If 
she had consulted her own tastes, she would have remained in 
the country; hut Rosamond declared that she should feel quite 
lost and helpless twenty times a-day, in town, without her 
sister. It was in the nature of Ida to sacrifice herself to any one 
whom she loved, on the smallest occasions as well as the 
greatest. Her affection was as intuitively ready to sanctify 
Kosamond*8 slightest caprices as to excuse Rosamond^s most 
thoughtless faults. So she went to London cheerfully, to wit- 
ness with pride all the little triiunphs won by her sister's beaut}' ; 
to hear, and never tire of hearing, all that admiring friends 
could say in her sister's praise. 

At the end of the season, Mr. Welwyn and his daughters re- 
turned for a short time to the country; then left home again to 
spend the latter part of the autumn and the beginning of the 
winter in Paris. 

They took with them excellent letters of introduction, and 
saw a great deal oi the best society in Paris, foreign as well as 
English. At one of the first of the evening parties which they 
attended, the general topic of conversation was the conduct of 
a certain French nobleman, the Baron Franval, who had re- 
turned to his native country after a long absence, and who was 
spoken of in terms of high eulogy by the majority of the guests 
present. The history of who IVanval was , and of what he had 
done, was readily communicated to Mr. Welwyn and his daugh- 
ters, and was briefly this: — 

The Baron inherited little from his ancestors besides his 
high rank and his ancient pedigree. On the death of his 
parents, he and his two immarried siBters (their only surviving 
children) found the small territorial property of the Franvals, 
in Normandy, barely productive enough to afford a comfortable 
subsistence for the three. The Baron, then a yoimg man of 
three-and-twenty, endeavoured to obtain such military or civil 
employment as might become his rank; but, although the 
Bourbons were at that time restored to the throne of France, his 
efforts were ineffectuaL Either his interest at Court was bad« 

13* 
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OT secret enemiefl were at work to oppose his advancement. He 
failed to obtain even the slightest &your; and, irritated by im* 
deserved neglect^ resolved to leave France, and seek occupation 
for his energies in foreign countries, where his rank would be 
so bar to his bettering his fortunes, if he pleased , by engaging 
in commercial pursuits. 

An opportunity of the kind that he wanted unexpectedly 
oifered itself. He left his sisters in care of an old male relative 
of the family at the ch&teau in Normandy, and sailed, in the first 
instance, to the West Indies; afterwards extending his wander- 
ings to the continent of South America, and there engaging in 
mining transactions on a very large scale. After fifteen years 
of absence (during the latter part of which time false reports of 
his death had reached Normandy), he had just returned to 
France ; having realized a handsome independence, with which 
he proposed to widen the limits of his ancestral property, and 
to give his sisters (who were still, like himself, unmarried) all 
the luxuries and advantages that affluence could bestow. The 
Baron's independent spirit, and generous devotion to the 
honour of his family and the happiness of his surviving re- 
latives, were themes of general admiration in most of the social 
circles of Paris. He was expected to arriye m the capital erery 
day; and it was naturally enough predicted that his reception 
in society there could not fail to be of the most flattering and 
most brilliant kind. 

The Welwyns listened to this story with some little in- 
terest; Bosamond, who was very romantic, being especially at- 
tracted by it, and openly avowing to her father and sister, when 
they got back to their hotel, that she felt as ardent a curiosity 
as anybody to see the adventurous and generous Baron. The 
desire was soon gratified. Franval came to Paris , as had been 
anticipated -—was introduced to the Welwyns -^ met them con- 
stantly in society — made no favourable impression on Ida, but 
won the good opinion of Rosamond from the first; and was re- 
garded with such high approval by their father, that when he 
mentioned his intention of visiting England in the spring of the 
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new year , be was cordially innted to spend the bunting^ season 
at Glenwitb Grange. 

1 came back £rom Germany about the same time that the 
Welwyns Returned from PazU^ and at once set myself to im- 
prove my neighbourly intioiaoy with the family. I was very 
fond of Ida; more fond, perhaps, than my Tanity will now allow 
me to — but that is of no oonsequenoe. It is much more to the 
purpose to tell you , that I heard the whole of the Baron's story 
enthusiastically related by Mr. Welwyn and Rosamond; that 
he came to the Grange at the appointed time; that I was intio* 
duced to him; and that he produced aa unfaYourable an im- 
pression upon me as he had already produced upon Ida. 

It was whimsical Miough, but I really could not tell why I 
disliked him, though I oould account yery easily, according to 
my own notions, for his winning the favour and approval of 
Rosamond and her father. He was certainly a handsome man, 
as far as features went; he bed a winning gentleness and grace- 
ful respect in his maimer when he spoke to women; and he 
sang remarkably well, with one of the sweetest tenor voices I 
ever heard. These qualities alone were quite sufficient to at- 
tract any girl of Rosamond's disposition: and I certainly never 
wondered why he was a favourite of hers. 

Then , as to her father, the Baron was not only fitted to win 
his sympathy and regard in the fiield, by proving himself an 
ardent sportsman and an excellent rider, but was also, in virtue 
of some of his minor personal peeuharities, just the man to gain 
the Mendship of his host Mr. Welwyn was as ridiculously 
prejudiced, as most weak-headed Englishmen are, on the sub- 
ject of foreigners in general. In spite of his visit to Pans , the 
vulgar notion of a Frenchman continued to be At> notion, both 
while he was in France and when he returned from it Now» 
the Baron was as unlike the traditional "Mounseer" of English 
songs, plays, and satires, as a man could well be; and it was on 
account of this very dissimilarity that Mr. Welwyn first took a 
violent fancy to him, and then invited him to his house. Franval 
spoke EngUsh remarkably well; wore neither beard, mous- 
tachiosy nor whiskers; kept his hair cut almost unbecomingly 
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riioTt; dressed in the eztretne of plainness and modest good 
taste; talked little in general society; uttered his words, when 
he did speak, with singular oalnmeM and deliberation; and, to 
crown all, had the greater part of his acquired property in- 
vested in English securities. In Mr. Welwyn's estimation, such 
a man as this was a perfect miracle of a Frenchman , and he ad- 
mired and encouraged him accordingly. 

I have said that I disliked him, yet could not assign a reason 
for my dislike; and I can only repeat it now. He was remark- 
ably polite to me; we often rode together in hunting, and sat 
near each other at the Orange table; but 1 could never become 
familiar with him. He always gave me the idea of a man who 
had some mental reservation in saying the most trifling thing. 
There was a constant restraint, hardly perceptible to most 
people, but plainly visible, nevertheless, tome, which seemed 
to accompany his lightest words, and to hang about his most 
familiar manner. "Hiis, however, was no just reason for my 
secretly disliking and distrusting him as I did. Ida said as much 
to me, I remember, when I confessed to her what my feelings 
towards him were, and tried (but vainly) to induce her to be 
equally candid with me in return. She seemed to shrink from 
the tacit condemnation of Rosamond's opinion which such a 
confidence on her part would have implied. And yet she 
watched the growth of that opinion, or, in other words, the 
growth of her sister^s liking for the Baron, with an apprehension 
and sorrow which she tried fruitlessly to conceal. Even her 
father began to notice that her spirits were not so good as usual, 
and to suspect the cause of her melancholy. I remember he 
jested, with all the dense insensibih'ty of a stupid man, about 
Ida having invariably been jealous, from a child, if Kosamond 
looked lundly upon anybody except her elder sister. 

The spring began to get far advanced towards summer. 
Franval paid a visit to London; came back in the middle of the 
season to Glenwith Grange; wrote to put off his departure for 
France; and, at last (not at all to the surprise of anybody who 
was intimate with the Welwyns) proposed to Rosamond, and 
was accepted. He was candour and generosity itself when the 
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preliminaries of the marriage settlement were under discussion. 
He quite overpowered Mr. Welwyn and the lawyers with re- 
ferences, papers, and statements of the distribution and extent 
of his property, which were found to be perfectly connect. His 
sisters were written to, and returned the most cordial answers : 
saying that the state of their health would not allow them to 
come ta England for the marriage; but adding a warm in- 
vitation to Normandy for the bride and her family. Nothing, 
in short, could be more straightforward and satisfactory than 
the Baron's beUaviour, and the testimonies to his worth and 
integrity which the news of the approaching marriage produced 
from his relatives and his friends. 

The only joyless face at the Grange now was Ida's. At any 
time it would have been a hard trial to her to resign that first 
and foremost place , which she had held since childhood in her 
sister's heart, as she knew she must resign it when Rosamond 
married. But, secretly disliking and distrusting Franval as 
she did, the thought that he was soon to become the husband 
of her beloved sister filled her with a vague sense of terror 
which she could not explain to herself, which it was impera- 
tively necessary that she should conceal, and which, on those 
very accounts, became a daily and hourly torment to her that 
was almost more than she could bear. 

One consolation alone supported her: Bosamond and she 
were not to be separated. She knew that the Baron secretly 
disliked her as much as she disliked him; she knew that she 
must bid farewell to the brighter and happier part of her life or 
the day when she went to live under the same roof with her 
sister's husband; but, true to the promise made, years and 
years ago, by her dying mother's bed, true to the affection 
which was ^e ruling and beautiftd feeling of her whole 
existence, she never hesitated about indulging Rosamond's 
wish, when the girl, in her bright light-hearted way, said that 
she could never get on comfortably in the marriage state unless 
she had Ida to Uve with her and help her just the same as ever. 
The Baron was too polite a man even to look dissatisfied when 
he heard of the proposed arrangement; and it was therefore 
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settled from the beginning that Ida was always to live with her 
sister. 

The maxziage took place in the summer, and the bride and 
bridegroom went to spend their honeymoon in Cumberland. 
On their return to Glenwith Grange, a visit to the Baron*s 
sisters, in Normandy, was talked of; but the execution of this 
project was suddenly and disastrously suspended by the death 
of Mr. Welwyn from an attack of pleurisy. 

In consequence of this calamity, the projected journey was 
of course deferred; and when autumn and the shooting season 
came, the Baron was unwilling to leave the wellnstocked pre- 
serves of the Grange. He seemed, indeed, to grow less and 
less inclined, as time advanced, for the trip to Normandy; and 
wrote excuse after excuse to his sisters, when letters arrived 
from them urging him to pay the promised visit In the winter- 
time , he said he would not allow his wife to risk a long joturney. 
In the spring, his health was pronounced to be deficate. In 
the genial summer-time, the accomplishment of the proposed 
visit would be impossible; for at that period the Baroness ex- 
pected to become a mother. Such were the apologies which 
Franval seemed almost glad to be able to send to his sisters in 
France. 

The marriage was, in the strictest sense of the term, a happy 
one. The Baron, though he never altogether lost the strange 
restraint and reserve of his manner, was, in his quiet, peculiar 
way, the fondest and kindest of husbands. He went to town 
occasionally on business, but always seemed glad to return to 
the Baroness; he never varied in the politeness of his bearing 
towards his wife*s sister; he behaved with the most courteous 
hospitality towards all the friends of the Welwyns: in short, he 
thoroughly justified the good opinion which Rosamond and her 
father had formed of him when they first met at Paris. And yet 
no experience of his character thoroughly reassured Ida. 
Months passed on quietly and pleasantly; and still that secret 
sadness, that indefiiiable, unreasonable apprehension on Rosa- 
mond's account, hung heavily on her sister's heart 

At the beginning of the first summer months, a little 
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domestic inoonTenience happencfd, which showed the Barooess, 
for the first time, that her husband's temper could be seriously- 
ruffled — *and that by the veriest trifie. He was in the habit 
of taking in two French proyincial newspapers — - one published 
at Bordeaux, and the o^er at Hainre, He always opened these 
journals the moment they came, looked at one particular 
column of each with the deepest attention for a few minutes^ 
then carelessly threw them aside into his waste^paper basket. 
His wife and her sister were at first rathw surprised at the man- 
ner in which he read his two papers; but they thought no more 
of it when he explained that he only took them in to consult 
them about French commercial intelligence, which might be, 
occasionally, of importance to him. 

These papers were published weekly. On the occasion to 
which I have just referred, the Bordeaux paper came on the 
proper day, as usual; but the Havre paper never made its ap- 
pearance. This trifling circumstance seemed to make the Baron 
seriously uneasy. He wrote off directly to the country post- 
office, and to the newspaper agent in London. His wife, 
astonished to see his tranquillity so completely overthrown by 
so slight a cause, tried to restore his good-humour by jesting 
with him about the missing newspaper. He replied by the flrst 
angry and unfeeling words that she had heanl issue from his 
lips. She was then within about six weeks of her confinement, 
and very unfit to bear harsh answers from anybody-^ least of all 
from her husband. 

On the second day no answer came. On the afternoon of the 
third, the Baron rode off to the post-town to make inquiries. 
About an hour after he had gone , a strange gentleman came to 
the Grange, and asked to see the Baroness. On being informed 
that she was not well enough to receive visitors, he sent up a 
message that his business was of great importance, and that he 
would wait down stairs for a seoond answer. 

On receiving this message, Rosamond tamed, as usual, to 
her elder sister for advice. Ida went down stairs immediately to 
see the stranger. What I am now about to tell you of the extra- 
ordinary interview which took place between them, and of the 
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shocking events that followed it, I have heard from Miss Wel- 
M7n*s own lips. 

She felt unaccountably nervous When she entered the room. 
The stranger bowed vecry politely, and asked, in a foreign 
accent, if she were the Baroness Franval. She set him right on 
this point, and told him she attended to all matters of business 
for the Baroness; adding, that, if his errand at all concerned 
her 8ister*s husband , the Baron was not then at home. 

The stranger answered that he was aware of it when he 
called, and that the unpleasant business on which he came 
could not be confided to the Baron — at least in the first 
instance. 

She asked why. He said he was there to explain; and ex- 
pressed himself as feeling greatly relieved at having to open his 
business to her, because she would, doubtless, be best able to 
prepare her sister for the bad news that he was, unfortunately, 
obliged to bring. The sudden faintness which overcame her, 
as he spoke those words , prevented her from addressing him in 
return. He poured out some water for her from a bottle which 
happened to be standing on the table, and asked if he might 
depend on her fortitude. She tried to say ^'Yes;" but the 
violent throbbing of her heart seemed to choke her. He took a 
foreign newspaper from his pocket, saying that he was a secret 
agent of the French police — that the paper was the Havre 
Journal for the past week, and that it had been expressly kept 
from reaching the Baron, as usual, through his (the agent's) 
interference. He then opened the newspaper, and begged that 
she would nerve herself sufficiently (for her sister's sake) to 
read certain lines, which would give her some hint of the busi* 
ness that brought him there. He pointed to the passage as he 
spoke. It was among the "Shipping Entries," and was thus 
expressed : — 

"Arrived, the Berenice, from San Francisco, with a valuable 
cargo of hides. She brings one passenger, the Baron Franval, 
of Chftteau Franval, in Normandy." 

As Miss Welwyn read the entry, her heart, which had been 
throbbing violently but the moment before, seemed suddenly 
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to cease from all action, and she began to shiTer, though it 
was a warm June eyening. The agent held the tumbler to her 
Kps, and made her drink a little of the water, entreating her 
very earnestly to take courage and listen to him. He then sat 
down, and referred again to the entry; every word he uttered 
seeming to burn itself in for ever (as she expressed it) on her 
memory and her heart 

He said: ^*It has been ascertained beyond the possibility 
of doubt that there is no mistake about the name in the lines 
you have just read. And it is as certain as that we are here, 
that there is only one Baron Franval now alive. The question, 
therefore, is, whether the passenger by the J3er«n»c0 is the true 
Baron, or -^ I beg you most earnestly to bear with me and to 
compose yourself — or the husband of your sister. The person 
who arrived last week at Havre was scouted as an impostor by 
the ladies at the ohHteau, the moment he presented himself 
there as their brother, returning to them after sixteen years 
of absence. The authorities were communicated with, and 1 
and my assistants were instantly sent for from Paris. 

"We wasted no time in questioning the supposed impostor. 
He either was, or affected to be, inaperfectfrenzy of grief and 
indignation. We just ascertained, from competent witnesses, 
that he bore an extraordinary resemblance to the real Baron, 
and that he was perfectly familiar with places and persons in 
and about the ch&teau: we just ascertained that, and then pro- 
ceeded to confer with the local authorities, and to examine 
their private entries of suspected persons in their jurisdiction, 
ranging back over a past period of twenty years or more. One 
of the entries thus consulted contained tiiese particulars: — 
^Hector Auguste Monbrun, son of a respectable proprietor in 
Normandy. Well educated; gentlemanlike manners. On bad 
terms with his frunily. Character: bold, cunning, unscrupulous, 
self-possessed. Is a clever mimic. May be easily recognised by 
his striking likeness to the Baron FranvaL Imprisoned at 
twenty for theft and assatdt."* 

Miss Welwyn saw the agent look up at her after he had read 
this extract from the police-book, to ascertain if she was still 
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able to listen to him. He asked, with some appearance of alann, 
as tlieir eyes met , if she would like some more water. She was 
just able to make a sign in the negative. He took a second ex- 
tract from his pocket-book 9 and went on. 

Ho said: "The next entry under the same name was dated 
four years later, and ran thus; *H.A.Monbrun, condemned to 
the galleys for life, for assassination, and other crimes not of- 
flciaJly necessary to be here specified* Escaped from custody at 
Toulon. Is known, since the expiration of his first term of im- 
prisonment, to have allowed his beard to grow, and to have 
worn his hair long, with the intention of rendering it impossible 
for those acquainted with him in his native province to recognise 
him, as heretofore, by his likeness to the Baron FranvaL' There 
w^e more particulars added, not important enough for extract. 
We immediately examined tiie supposed impostor: for, if he 
was Monbrun , we knew that we should find on his shoulder the 
two letters of the convict brand, *T.F,' (standing for Travaux 
Foreddy. After the minutest examination with the mechanical 
and chemical tests used on suoh occasions, not the slightest 
trace of the brand was to be found. The moment this astound- 
ing discovery was made,I started to lay an embargo on the forth- 
coming numbers of the Havre Journal for that week, which were 
about to be sent to the English agent in London. 1 arrived at 
Havre on Saturday (the morning of publication), in time to 
execute my design. I waited there long enou^ to communicate 
by telegraph with my superiors in Paris, then hastened to thia 
place. What my errand here is, you may — " 

He might have gone on speaking for some moments longer, 
but Miss Welwyn heard no m^re. 

Her first sensation of returning consciousness was the feeling 
that water was being sprinkled on her face. Then she saw that 
all the windows in the room had been set wide open, to give her 
air; and that she and the agent were still alone. At fint, she 
felt bewildered , and hardly knew who he was; but he soon re- 
called to her mind the horrible realities that had brought hina 
there, by apologising for not having summoned assistance when 
she fainted. He said it was of the last importance, in FranvaTB 
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«btenc«, that no one in the house should imagine that anything 
unusual was taking place in it Then, after giving her an inter^ 
▼al of a minate or two to ooUect what little strength she had 
left, he added that he would not increase her sufferings by say* 
ing anything more, just then, on the shocking subject of the 
iBTestigation which it was his duty to make-*- that he would 
leare her to recover herself, and to consider what was the best 
course to be taken with the Baroness in the present terrible 
emergency — and that he would priystely return to the honsv 
between eight and nine o'clock that evening, ready to act as 
Miss Welwyn wished, and to afford her and her sister any aid 
and protection of which they might stand in need. With tiiese 
words he bowed, and noiselessly quitted the room. 

For the first few awfUl minutes after she was left alone. Miss 
Welwyn sat helpless and speechless; utterly numbed in heart, 
and mind, and body — then a sort of instinct (she was incapable 
of thinking) seemed to urge her to conceal the fearftd news from 
her sister as long as possible. She ran up stairs to Rosamond's 
sitting-room, and called through the door (for she dared not 
trust herself in her sister^s presence) that the visitor had come 
on some troublesome business from their late father^s lawyers, 
and that she was going to shut herself up , and write some long 
letters in connexion with that business. After she had got into 
her own room, she was never sensible of how time was passing — 
never conscious of any feeling within her, except a baseless, 
helpless hope that the French police might yet be proved to 
have made some terrible mistake — un^ she heard a violent 
shower of rain come on a little after sunset The noise of the 
rain, and the freshness it brought with it in the air, seemed to 
awaken her as if from a painful and a fearful sleep. The power 
of reflection returned to her; her hetft heaved and bounded 
with an overwhelming terror, as the thought of Rosamond came 
back vividly to it; her memory recurred despairingly to the long 
past day of her mother^s death , and to the fareweU promise she 
had made by her mother's bedside. She burst into an hysterical 
passion of weeping that seemed to be tearing her to pieces. In 
the midst of it. she heard the clatter of a. horse's hoofs in tha 
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court-yard, and knew that Rosamand*8 husband had comife 
back. 

Dipping her handkerchief in cold water, and passing it over 
her eyes as she left the room, she instantly hastened tocher 
sister. 

Fortunately, the daylight was fading in the old-fashioned 
chamber that Rosamond occupied. Before they could say two 
words to each other, Franval was in the room. He seemed vio- 
lently irritated; said that he had waited for the arrival of the 
mail — that the missing newspaper had not come by it — that 
he had got wet through — that he felt a shivering fit coming on 
— and that he believed he had caught a violent cold. His wife 
anxiously suggested some simple remedies. He roughly intei^ 
rupted her, saying there was but one remedy, the remedy of 
going to bed ; and so left them without another word. She just 
put her handkerchief to her eyes, and said softly to her sister^ 
^^ How he is changed ! " then spoke no more. They sat silent for 
half an hour or longer. After that, Rosamond went affection* 
ately and forgivingly to see how her husband was. She returned, 
saying that he was in bed, and in a deep, heavy sleep; uid 
predicting hopefully that he would wake up quite well the next 
morning. In a few minutes more the clock struck nine; and Ida 
heard the servant's step ascending the stairs. She suspected 
what his errand was, and went out to meet him. Her presenti- 
ment had not deceived her; the police agent had airived, and 
was waiting for her down stairs. 

He asked her if she had said anything to her sister, or had 
thought of any plan of action,the moment she entered the room ; 
and, on receiving a reply in the negative, inquired further if 
*Uhe Baron** had come home yet. She answered that he had; 
that he was ill and tired, and vexed, and that he had gone to 
bed. The agent asked in an eager whisper if she knew that he 
was asleep, and alone in bed? and, when he received her reply, 
said that he must go up into the bed-room directly. 

She began to feel the faintness coming over her again , and 
with it sensations of loathing and teiror that she could neither 
express to others nor define to herself. He said that if she hesi^ 
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tated to let him aTail himself of thds Unexpected opportunityjher 
scruples might lead to fatal results* He reminded her that if 
^the Baron** were really the convict Monbrun, Uie claims of 
society and of justice demanded that he should be discoyered by 
the first available means ; and that if he were not — if some in- 
conceivable mistake had really been committed — r then, such a 
plan for getting immediately at the truth as was now proposed, 
would ensure the delivery of an innocent man from suspicion, 
and at the same time spare him the knowledge that he had ever 
been suspected. This last argument had its e£feot on Miss Wel« 
wyn. Tlie baseless, helpless hope that the French authorities 
might yet be proved to be in error, which she bad already felt 
in her own room, returned to her now* She suffered the agent 
to lead her up stairs. 

He took the candle from her hand when she pointed to the 
door; opened it softly; and, leaving it ajar, went into the 
xoouu 

She looked through the gap, with a feverish, horror-struck 
curiosity. Franval was lying on his side in a profound sleep, 
with his back turned towards the door. The agent softly placed 
the caudle upon a small reading-table between the door and the 
bed-side, softly drew down the bed-clothes a little way from the 
sleeper's back,then took a pair of scissors from the toilette table, 
and very gently and slowly began to cut away, first the loose 
folds, then the intervening strips of linen from the part of Eran- 
val's night-gown, that was over his shoulders. When the upper 
part of his back had been bared in this way, the agent took the 
candle and held it near the flesh. . Miss Welwyn heard him eja« 
culate some word under his breath, then saw him looking 
round to where she was standing, and beckoning to her to 
eome in. 

Mechanically she obeyed; mechanically she looked down 
where his finger was pointing. It was the convict Monbrun •* 
there , just visible under the bright light of the candle, were the 
fatal letters *<T. F ** branded on the villain's shoulder I 

Though she could neither move nor speak, the honor of this- 
discovery did not deprive her of her consciousness. She saw the 
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agait softly draw up the b«d-ok>th«s again into their proper po- 
iition, replace the Bcissors on the toilet-table, and take from it 
a botUe of smeUingHialts. She felt him remoying her from the 
bed-room, and helping her quickly down stturs, giving her the 
salts to smell to by the way. When they were alone again , he 
sud, with the first appearance of agitation that he had yet exhi* 
bited, '^Now, madam, for God*s sake, collect all your courage, 
and be guided by me. You and your sister had better leave the 
house immediately* Have you any relatives in the neighbour- 
hood, with whom you coidd take refuge ?** They had none. 
^ What is the name of the nearest town where you could get good 
accommodation for the night?** Harleybrook (he wrote the 
name down on his tablets). '* How far off is it ? *' Twelve miles. 
^' You had better have the carriage out at once, to go there with 
as little delay as possible : leaving me to pass the night here. I 
will communicate with you to-morrow at the principal hotel. 
Can you compose yourself sufficiently to be able to tell the head- 
servant, if I ring for him, that he is to obey my orders till 
further notice?** 

The servant was summoned, and received his instructions, 
the agent going out with him to see that the carriage was got 
ready quietiy and quickly. Miss Welwyn went up stairs to her 
sister. 

How the fearful news was first broken to Rosamond,! cannot 
relate to you. Miss Welwyn has never confided to me, has 
never confided to anybody, what happened at the interview be- 
tween her sister and herself that night I can tell you nothing ot 
the shock they both suffered, except that the younger and the 
weaker died under it; that the elder and the stronger has never 
recovered f^om it, and never will. 

They went away the same night, with one attendant, to 
Harleybrook, as the agent had advised. Before daybreak 
Rosamond was seised with the pains of premature labour. She 
died three days after, unconscious of the horror of her situation ; 
wandering in her mind about past times, and singing old tunes 
that Ida had thaught her, as she lay in her sister's arms. 

The child wns bom alive , and lives stilL You saw her at ihm 
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window u we came in at the back way to the Grange. I snr^ 
priBed you, I dare tay, by aaking you not to speak of her to 
Miss Welwyn. Perhaps you noticed something Taoant in the 
little girl's expression. I am sorry to say that her mind is more 
vacant stilL If ^* idiot" did not sound like a mocking word, 
however tenderly and pityingly one may wish to utter it,I should 
tell you that the poor thing had been an idiot from her birth. 

You will, doubtless, want to hear now what happened at 
Qlenwith Grange, after Miss Welwyn and her sister had left it 
I have seen the letter which the police agent sent the next morn- 
ing to Harleybrook , and, speaking from my recollection of t^iat, 
I idiall be able to relate all you can desire to know. 

First, as to the past history of the scoundrel Monbrun, I need 
only tell you that he was identical with an escaped convict, who, 
for a long term of years, had successfully eluded the vigilance 
of the authorities all over Europe , and in America as welL In 
conjunction with two accomplices, he had succeeded in possess- 
ing himself of large sums of money by the most criminal means. 
He also acted secretly as the ^* banker" of his convict brethren, 
whose dishonest gains were all confided to his hands for safe 
keeping. He would have been certainly captured, on venturing 
back to France, along with his two associates, but for the 
daring impostiure in which he took refuge ; and which,if the true 
Baron Franval had really died abroad, as was reported, would, 
in all probability, never have been found out. 

Besides his extraordinary likeness to the Baron, he had 
every other requisite for canrying on his deception successfully. 
Though his parents were not wealthy, he had received a good 
education. He was so notorious for his gentlemanlike manners 
among the villanous assodates of his crimes and excesses , that 
they nicknamed him "the Prince." All his early life had been 
passed in the neighbourhood of the Ghtteau FranvaL He knew 
what were the circumstances which had induced the Baion to 
leave it. He had been in the country to which the Baron had 
emigrated. He was able to refer familiarly to persons and loca* 
Uties, at home and abroad, with which tibe Baron was sure to 
be acquaiAted. And» lastly, he had an expatriation of fifteen 
After Dttrk, 14 
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years to plead for him as his all-soffident excuse, if he made any 
slight mistakes before the Baron's sisters, in his assumed 
character of their long-absent brother. It will be, of course, 
hardly necessary for me to tell you, in relation to this part of the 
subject, that the true Franval was immediately and honourably 
reinstated in the family rights of which the impostor had suc- 
ceeded for a time in depriving him. 

According to Monbrun's own account, he had married poor 
Bosamond purely for love; and the probabilities certainly are, 
that the pretty innocent English girl had really struck the 
villain's fancy for the time; and that the easy, quiet life he was 
leading at the Grange pleased him, by contrast with his perilous 
and vagabond existence of former days. What might have 
happened if he had had time enough to grow wearied of his ill* 
fated wife and his English home, it is now useless to inquire. 
What really did happen on the morning when he awoke after 
the flight of Ida and her sister can be briefly told. 

As soon as his eyes opened they rested on the police-agent, 
sitting quietly by the bedside, with a loaded pistol in his hand. 
Monbrun knew immediately that he was discovered; but he 
never for an instant lost the self-possession for which he was 
famous. He said he wished to have five minutes allowed him 
to deliberate quietly in bed, whether he should resist the French 
authorities on English ground, and so gain time by obliging 
the one government to apply specially to have him delivered up 
by the other — or whether he should accept the terms officially 
ofiered to him by the agent, if he quietly allowed himself to be 
captured. He chose the latter course — it was suspected, be- 
cause he wished to communicate personally with some of his 
convict associates in France, whose fraudulent gains were in his 
keeping, and because he felt boastfully confident of being able 
to escape again, whenever he pleased. Be his secret motives, 
however, what they might, he allowed the agent to conduct him' 
peaceably from the Grange ; first writing a fsrewell letter to poor 
Bosamond, full of heartless French sentiment, and glib sophis* 
tries about Fate and Society. His own fate was nptiong m 
overtaking him. Qe attempted to escape again , as it had heesd 
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expected he would, and was shot by the sentiiiel on duty at the 
tune. I remember hearing that the bullet entered his head and 
killed him on the spot. 

My story is done. It is ten years now since Bosamond was 
buried in the churchyard yonder; and it is ten years also since 
Miss Welwyn returned to be the lonely inhabitant of Glenwith 
Grange. She now lives but in the remembrances that it calls up 
before her of her happier existence of former days. There is 
hardly an object in iJie old house which does not tenderly and 
solemnly remind her of the mother, whose last wishes she lived 
to obey; of the sister, whose happiness was once her dearest 
earthly care. Those prints that you noticed on the library 
walls, Rosamond used to copy in the past time, when her 
pencil was often guided by Ida's hand. Those music-books 
that you were looking over, she and her mother have played 
from together, through many a long and quiet summer's even- 
ing. She has no ties now to bind her to the present but the poor 
child whose afOiction it is her constant effort to lighten, and the 
little peasant population around her, whose humble cares and 
wants and sorrows she is always ready to relieve. Far and near 
her modest charities have penetrated among us; and far and 
near she is heartily beloved and blessed in many a labourer's 
household. There is no poor man's hearth, not in this village 
only, but for miles away from it as well, at which you would not 
be received with the welcome given to an old friend, if you 
only told the cottagers that you knew the Lady of Glenwith 
Grange I 
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PROLOGUE TO THE FIFTH STORY. 



Thx next piece of woxk which occupied my attention after 
taking leaye of Bir. Garthwaite, offered the etrongest possible 
contrast to the task which had last engaged me. Fresh from 
painting a bull at a farm-house, I set forth to copy a Holy 
Family, by Correggio, at a convent of nuns. People who go 
to the Royal Academy Exhibition, and see pictures by famous 
artists, painted year after year in the same marked style which 
first made them celebrated, would be amazed indeed if they 
knew what a Jack-of-all-Trades a poor painter must become be- 
fore he can gain his daily bread. 

The picture by Correggio which I was now commissioned to 
copy, had been lent to die nuns by a Catholic gentleman of 
fortune, who prized it as the gem of his collection, and who 
had never before trusted it out of his own hands. My copy, 
when completed, was to be placed over the high altar of the 
convent chapel ; and my work throughout its progress was to be 
pursued entirely in the parlour of the nunnery, and always in 
the watchful presence of one or other of the inmates of the 
house. It was only on such conditions that the owner of the 
Correggio was willing to trust his treasure out of his own hands, 
and to suffer it to be copied by a stranger. The restrictions he 
imposed, which I thought sufficiently absurd, and perhaps 
offensively suspicious as well, were commimicated to me po- 
litely enough before I was allowed to undertake the commission. 
Unless I was inclined to submit to precautionary regulations 
which would affect any other artist exactly as they affected me, 
I was told not to think of offering to make the copy; and the 
nuns would then address themselves to some other person in my 
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profession. After a day's consideration, I submitted to the 
restrictions, by my wife's advice, and saved the nuns the trouble 
of making application for a copier of Correggio in any other 
quarter. 

I found the convent was charmingly situated in a quiet 
little valley in the West of England. The parlour in which I 
was to paint was a large well-lighted apartment; and the village 
inn, about half a mile off, afforded me cheap and excellent 
quarters for the night. Thus far, therefore, there was nothing 
to complain of. As for the picture, which was the next object 
of interest to me, I was surprised to find that the copying of it 
would be by no means so difficult a task as I had anticipated. 
I am rather a revolutionary spirit in matters of art, and am bold 
enough to think that the old masters have their faults as well as 
their beauties. I can give my opinion, therefore, on the Cor- 
reggio at the convent independently at least. Looked at tech- 
nically, the picture was a fine specimen of colouring and execu- 
tion ; but looked at for the higher merits of delicacy, elevation, 
and feeling for the subject, it deserved copying as little as the 
most commonplace work that any unlucky modem artist ever 
produced. The faces of the Holy Family not only failed to dis- 
play the right purity and tenderness of expression, but absolute- 
ly failed to present any expression at all. It is fiat heresy to say 
so; but the valuable Correggio was nevertheless emphatically, 
and, in so many words, a very uninteresting picture. 

So much for the convent and the work that I was to do in it. 
My next anxiety was to see how the restrictions imposed on me 
were to be carried out The first day, the Mother Superior her- 
self mounted guard in the parlour — astern, silent, fanatical- 
looking woman, who seemed determined to awe me and make 
me uncomfortable, and who succeeded thoroughly in the execu- 
tion of her purpose. The second day, she was relieved by the 
officiating priest of the convent; a mild, melancholy, gentle* 
manlike man, with whom I got on tolerably well, llie third 
day, I had for overlooker the portress of the house: a dirty, 
dismal, deaf, old woman, who did nothing but knit stockings 
and chew orris-root The fourth day , a middle-aged nun, whom 
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I heard addressed as Mother Martha, occupied the post of 
guardian to the precious Gorreggio ; and with her the number of 
my overlookers tenninated. She, and the portress, and the 
priest, and the Mother Superior, relieved each other with mi- 
litary regularity, until I had put the last touch to my copy. 
I found them ready for me every morning on entering the pa^• 
lour, and I left them in the chair of observation every evening 
on quitting it. As for any young and beautiful nuns who might 
have been in the building, I never so much as set eyes on the 
ends of their veils. From the door to the parlour, and from the 
parlour to the door, comprised the whole of my experience of 
the inside of the convent. 

The only one of my superintending companions with whom 1 
established anything like a familiar acquaintance was Mother 
Martha. She had no outward attractions to recommend her; 
but she was simple, good-humoured, ready to gossip, and in- 
quisitive to a perfectiy incredible degree. Her whole life had 
been passed in the nunnery; she was thoroughly accustomed to 
her seclusion ; thoroughly content with the monotonous round 
of her occupations; not at all anxious to see the world for her- 
self; but, on the other hand, insatiably curious to know all 
about it from others. There was no question connected with 
myself, my wife, my children, my friends, my profession, my 
income, my travels, my favourite amusements, and even my 
favourite sins, which a woman could ask a man, that Mother 
Martha did not, in the smallest and softest of voices, ask of me. 
Though an intelligent, well-informed person in all that related 
to her own special vocation, she was a perfect child in every- 
thing else. I constantly caught myself talking to her, just as I 
should have talked at home to one of my own littie girls. 

I hope no one will think that, in expressing myself thus, I 
am writing disparagingly of the poor mm. On two accounts, 1 
shall always feel compassionately and ^^tefully towards Mother 
Martha. She was the only person in the convent who seemed 
sincerely anxious to make her presence in the parlour as agree- 
able to me as possible; and she good-humouredly told me the 
story which it is my object in these pages to introduce to the 
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reader. In both ways I am deeply indebted to her; and I hope 
always to remember the obligation. 

llie oiroumstances under which the story came to be related 
to me may be told in very few words. 

The interior of a convent parlour being a complete novelty 
to me, I looked around with some interest on first entering my 
painting-room at the nunnery. There was but little in it to ex- 
cite the curiosity of any one. The floor was covered with com- 
mon matting, and the ceiling with plain whitewash. The 
furniture was of the simplest khid: a low chair with a praying- 
desk fixed to the back, and a finely carved oak- bookcase, 
studded all over with brass crosses, being the only useful ob- 
jects that I could discern which had any conventual character 
about them. As for the ornaments of the room, they were 
entirely beyond my appreciation. I could feel no interest in the 
coloured prints of saints , with gold platters at the backs of their 
heads, that hung on the walls; and I could see nothing par- 
ticularly impressive in the two plain little alabaster pots for holy 
water, fastened, one near the door, the other over the chimney- 
piece. The only object, indeed, in the whole room which in 
the slightest degree attracted my curiosity, was an old worm- 
eaten wooden cross, made in the rudest manner, hanging by it- 
self on a slip of wall between two windows. It was so strangely 
rough and mis-shapen a thing to exhibit prominently in a neat 
room, that I suspected some history must be attached to it, and 
resolved to speak to my friend the nun about it at the earliest 
opportunity. 

"Mother Martha," said I, taking advantage of the first pause 
in the succession of quamtly innocent questions which she was 
as usual addressing to me, "I have been looking at that rough 
old cross hanging between the windows, and fancying that it 
must surely be some curiosity -— ** 

"Hush! hushl" exclaimed the nun: ''You must not speak 
of that as a ' curiosity.' The Mother Superior calls it a Relic." 

*'I beg your pardon," said I, ''I ought to have chosen my 
expressions more carefully — *' 
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^Not " interposed Mofiher Martht, nodding to show va 
that my apology need not be inished, — **not that it is exactly 
a relic in the strict Catholic sense of the word; but there were 
circumstances in the life of the person who made it — .^ Here 
she stopped y and looked at me doubtfully. 

« Circumstances, perhaps, which it is not considered ad- 
visable to communicate to strangers?" I suggested. 

*'0h, nol** answered the nun, ''I never heard that they 
were to be kept a secret. They were not told as a secret 
tome." 

^^Then you know all about them?" I asked. 

"Certainly. I could tell you the whole history of the 
wooden cross; but it is all about Catholics, and you are a 
Protestant." 

"That, Mother Martha, does not make it at all less in- 
teresting to me." 

"Does it not, indeed?" ezdiumed the nun innocently — 
"What a strange man you are! — And what a remarkable re- 
ligion yours must be! — What do your priests say about ours? — 
Are they learned men your priests?" 

I felt that my chance of hearing Mother Martha's story 
would be a poor one indeed, if I allowed her to begin a fresh 
string of questions. Accordingly, I dismissed the inquiries 
about the clergy of the established church with the most ir- 
reverent briefness, and recalled her attention forthwith to the 
subject of the wooden cross. 

"Tes, yes," said the good-natured nun; "surely you shall 
hear ail I can tell you about it; but — " she hesitated timidly — 
"but I must ask the Mother Superior's leave first" 

Saying these words, she summoned the portress, to my 
great amusement, to keep guard over the inestimable Cor- 
reggio in her absence; and left the room. In less than fiye 
minutes she oame back, looking quite happy and important in 
her innocent way. 
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**The Mother Superior," the said, "has given me leave to 
tell all I know about the wooden cross. She says it may do you 
good, and improve your Protestant opinion of us Catholics.*' 

I expressed myself as being both willing and anxious to 
profit by what I heard; and the nun began her narrative im- 
mediately. 

She related it in her own simple, earnest, minute way; 
dwelling as long on small particulars as on important incidents ; 
and maldng moral reflections for my benefit at every place 
where it was possible to introduce them. In spite , however, of 
these drawbacks in the telling of it, the story interested and 
impressed me in no ordinary degree; and I now purpose putting 
the events of it together as skilfully and strikingly as I can, in 
the hope that this written version of the narrative may appeal as 
strongly to the reader's sympathies as the spoken version did to 
mine. 
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THE NUN'S STORY 

OP 

GABRIEL'S MARRIAGE. 



CHAPTER L 

One night, during the period of the first French Revolution, 
the family of Frangois Sanseau, a fisherman of Brittany, were 
all waking and watching at a late hour in their cottage on the 
peninsula of Quiberon. Frangois had gone out in his boat that 
evening, as usual, to fish. Shortly after his departure, the 
wind had risen, the clouds had gathered; and the storm, which 
had been threatening at intervals throughout the whole day, 
burst forth furiously about nine o'clock. It was now eleven ; 
and the raging of the wind over the barren, heathy peninsula 
still seemed to increase with each firesh blast that tore its way 
out upon the open sea; the crashing of the waves on the beach 
was awful to hear; the dreary blackness of the sky terrible to 
behold. The longer they listened to the storm , the oftener they 
looked out at it, the fainter grew the hopes which the fisher- 
man's family still strove to cherish for the safety of Francois 
Sarzeau and of his younger son who had gone with him in the 
boat. 

There was something impressive in the simplicity of the 
scene that ^ as now passing within the cottage. 

On one side of the great rugged black fireplace crouched 
two little girls; the younger half asleep, with her head in her 
sister's lap. These were the daughters of the fisherman; and 
opposite to them sat their eldest brother Gabriel His right arm 
had been badly wounded in a recent encounter at the national 
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game of the SouU^ a gport resembling our English football; 
but played on both sides in such savage earnest by the people of 
Brittany as to end always in bloodshed , often in mutilation, 
sometimes even in loss of life. On the same bench with Gabriel 
sat his betrothed wife — a girl of eighteen — clothed in the 
plain, almost monastic black and white costume of her native 
district She was the daughter of a small farmer living at some 
little distance from the coast. Between the groups formed on 
either side of the fire place, the vacant space was occupied by 
the foot of a truckle bed. In this bed lay a very old man , the 
father of Francois Sarzeau. His haggard face was covered with 
deep wrinkles; his long white hair flowed over the coarse lump 
of sacking which served him for a pillow, and his light grey 
eyes wandered incessantly, with a strange expression of terror 
and suspicion, from person to person, and from object to ob- 
ject, in all parts of the room. Whenever the wind and sea 
whistled and roared at their loudest, he muttered to himself 
and tossed his hands fretfully on his wretched coverlid. On 
these occasions his eyes always fixed themselves intently on a 
little delf image of the Virgin placed in a niche over the fire- 
place. Every time they saw him look in this direction Gabriel 
and the young girl shuddered and crossed themselves; and 
even the child, who still kept awake, imitated their example. 
There was one bond of feeling at least between the old man and 
his grandchildren, which connected his age and their youth 
unnaturaUy and closely together. This feeling was reverence 
for the superstitions which had been handed down to them by 
their ancestors from centuries and centuries back, as far even 
as the age of the Druids. The spirit-warnings of disaster and 
death which the old man heard in the wailing of the wind, in 
the crashing of the waves, in the dreary monotonous rattling of 
the casement, the young man and his affianced wife and the 
little child who cowered by the fireside, heard too. All dif- 
ferences in sex, in temperament, in years, Superstition was 
strong enough to strike down to its own dread level, in the 
fisherman's cottage, on that stormy night 

Besides the benches by the fireside and the bed, the only 
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piece of furniture in the room was a coarse wooden table, with 
a loaf of black bread, a knife, and a pitcher of cider placed on 
it Old nets, coils of rope, tattered sails, hung about the 
walls and over the wooden partition which separated the room 
into two compartments. Wisps of straw and ears of barley 
drooped down through the rotten rafters and gaping boards 
that made the floor of the granary abore. 

These different objects, and the persons in the cottage, who 
composed the only surviving members of the fisherman's family, 
were strangely and wildly lit up by the blaze of the fire and by 
the still brighter glare of a resin torch stuck into a block of 
wood in the chimney-comer. The red and yellow light played 
full on the weird face of the old man as he lay opposite to it, 
and glanced fitfully on the figures of the young girl, Gabriel, 
and the two children ; the great gloomy shadows rose and fell, 
and grew and lessened in bulk about the walls like visions of 
darkness, animated by a supernatural spectre-life, while the 
dense obscurity outside spreading before the curtainless window 
seemed as a wall of solid darkness that had closed in for ever 
around the fisherman's house. The night- scene within the 
cottage was almost as wild and as dreary to look upon as the 
night-scene without. 

For a long time the different persons in the room sat to-* 
gether without speakings even without looking at each other. 
At last, the girl turned and whispered something into Ga* 
brieFs ear. 

''Perrine, what were you saying to Gabriel?^ asked the 
child opposite, seizing the first opportunity of breaking the 
desolate silence •— doubly desolate at her age — which was 
preserved by all around her. 

*'I was telling him," answered Perrine simply, <*that it was 
time to change the bandages on his arm; and I also said to 
him, what I have often said before , that he must never play at 
that terrible game of the Soule again." 

The old man had been lookhig intently at Perrine and his 
grandchild as they spoke. EQs harsh, hollow voice mingled 
idth the last soft tones of the young girl, repeating over and 
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over again the same terrible words: ** Drowned! drowned I Son 
and grandson, both drowned 1 both drowned!" 

**HushI grandfather," said Gabriel, *'we must not lose all 
hope for them yet. God and the Blessed Virgin protect them ! " 
He looked at the little delf image, and crossed himself; the 
others imitated him, except the old man. He still tossed 
his hands oyer the coyerlid, and still repeated "Drowned! 
drowned!" 

" Oh that accursed SouUr groaned the young man. "But 
for this wound I should haye been with my father. The poor 
boy*s life might at least haye been sayed; for we should then 
haye left him here." 

" Silence I " exclaimed the harsh yoice from the bed. " The 
wail of dying men rises louder than the loud sea; the deyil*s 
psalm-singing roars higher than the roaring wind! Be silent, 
and listen I F^angois drowned! Pierre drowned! Hark! Hark!" 

A terrific blast of wind burst oyer the house as he spoke, 
shaking it to its centre, oyerpowering all other sounds, eyen 
to the deafening crash of the wayes. The slumbering child 
awoke, and uttered a scream of fear. Perrine, who had been 
kneeling before her loyer binding the fresh bandages on his 
.ounded arm, paused in her occupation, trembling from head 
to foot Gabriel looked towards the window: his experience 
told him what must be the hurricane fury of that blast of wind 
out at sea, and he sighed bitterly as he murmured to himself, 
" God help them both — man's help will be as nothing to them 
now!" 

" Gabriel!" cried the yoice from the bed in altered tones ^ 
yery faint and trembling. 

He did not hear, or did not attend to the old man. He was 
trying to soothe and encourage the young girl at his feet 

"Don't be frightened, loye," he said, kissing her yery 
gently and tenderly on the forehead. "Tou are as safe here as 
anywhere. Was I not right in saying that it would be madness 
to attempt taking you back to the farm-house this eyening? 
You can sleep in tibat room, Perrine, when you aze tired — you 
can sleep with the two giris." 
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*' Gabriel! brother Gabriel I** cried one of the children. ''0! 
look at grandfather ! " 

Gabriel ran to the bedside. The old man had raised himself 
into a sitting position; his eyes were dilated, his whole face 
was rigid wit£ teiror, his hands were stretched out convulsiyely 
towards his grandson. **The White Women!" he screamed. 
"The White Women! the grave-diggers of the drowned are out 
on the sea!" 

The children, with cries of terror, flung themselves into 
Perrine's arms; even Gabriel uttered an exclamation of horror, 
and started back from the bedside. 

Still the old man reiterated, "The White Women! The 
White Women! Open the door, Gabriel! look out westward, 
where the ebb-tide has left the sand dry. You'll see them 
bright as lightning in the darkness, mighty as the angels in 
stature, sweeping like the wi^d over the sea, in their long 
white garments , with their white hair trailing far behind them ! 
Open the door, Gabriel! You 11 see them stop and hover over 
the place where your father and your brother have been 
drowned; you'll see them come on till they reach the sand; 
you'll see them dig in it with their naked feet, and beckon aw- 
fully to the TdLfpng sea to give up its dead. Open the door, 
Gabriel — or, though it should be the death of me, I will get 
up and open it mysetf 1 " 

Gabriel's face whitened even to his lips, but he made a sign 
that he would obey. It required the exertion of his whole 
strength to keep the door open against the wind while he 
looked out 

"Do you see them, grandson Gabriel? Speak the truth, 
and tell me if you see them," cried the old man. 

"I see nothing but darkness — ^^ pitch darkness," answered 
Gabriel, letting the door close again. 

"Ah! woe! woe!" groaned his grandfather, sinking back 
exhausted on the pillow. "Darkness to you; but bright as 
lightning to the eyes that are allowed to see them. Drowned I 
drowned 1 Fray for their souls, Gabriel — / see the White 
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Women even where I lie, and dare not pray fot them. Son and 
grandson drowned 1 both drowned!" 

The young man went back to Fenine and the children. 

^ Grandfather is yery ill to-night ^ he whispered. ^ You had 
better all go into the bedroom, and leave me alone to watch by 
him." 

They rose as he spoke, crossed themselves before the image 
of the Virgin, kissed him one by one, and, without uttering a 
word, sofUy entered the little room on the other side of the 
partition. Gabriel looked at his grandfather, and saw that 
he lay quiet now, with his eyes dosed as if he were ahready 
dropping asleep. The young man then heaped some fresh logs 
on tiie fire , and sat down by it to watch till morning. 

Very dreary was the moaning of the night-stonn; but it was 
not more dreary than the thoughts which now occupied him in 
his solitude — tiioughts darkened and distorted by the terrible 
superstitions of his country and his race. Ever since the period 
of his mother^s death he had been oppressed by the conviction 
that some curse hung over the family. At first they had been 
prosperous, they had got money, a little legacy had been left 
them. But this good fortune had availed only for a time; die* 
aster on disaster strangely and suddenly succeeded. Losses, 
misfortunes, poverty, want itself had overwhelmed them; his 
iather^s temper had become so soured, that the oldest friends 
of Fran9ois Sarzeau declared he was changed beyond recogni- 
tion. And now, all this past misfortune »— the steady, wither* 
ing, household blight of many years — had ended in the last 
worst misery of all — in death. The fate of his father and his 
brother admitted no longer of a doubt — he knew it, as he 
listened to the storm, as he reflected on his grand&thei^s words, 
as he called to mind his own experience of the pei^tf of the sea. 
And this double bereavement had fallen on him jttot as thetiine 
was approaohingfor his marriage with Perrine; just when mis- 
fortune was most ominous of evil, jusi when it wak hardest to 
bearF Forebodings which he dared not realise begain now to 
mingle^ with the bitterness of his grief, whenever his thoughts 
wandered from the present to the Ibture ; and as he sat by the 
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lonely fireside, muimuring from time to time the Chnroh prayer 
for the repose of the dead, he almost inToluntarily mingled 
with it another prayer, expressed only in his own simple words, 
for the safety of the living — for the young giri whose lore was 
his sole earthly treasure; for the motherless children who must 
now look for protection to him alone. 

He had sat by the hearth a long, longtime, absorbed in his 
thoughts, not once looking roimd towards the bed, when he 
was startled by hearing the sound of his grandfather's yoioe 
once more. 

"Gabriel,** whispered the old miin, trembling and shrinking 
as he spoke , " Gabriel , do you hear a dripping of water — now 
slow, now quick again — on the floor at the foot of my bed?" 

*'I hear nothing, grandfather, but the crackling of the fire, 
and the roaring of the storm outside.** 

"Drip, drip, drip I Faster and faster; plainer and plainer. 
Take the torch, Gabriel; look down on the floor — look with all 
your eyes. Is the place wet there ? Is it the rain from heaven 
that is dropping through the roof?*' 

Gabriel took the torch with trembling fingers, and knelt 
down on the floor to examine it closely. He started back ftt>m 
the place , as he saw that it was quite dry — the torch dropped 
upon the hearth — he fell on his knees before the statue of the 
Virgin and hid his face. 

"Is the floor wet? Answer me, I command you -~ Is the 
floor wet?** — asked the old man quickly and breathlessly. 

Gabriel rose, went back to the bedside, and whispered to 
him that no drop of rain had fallen inside the cottage. As he 
spoke the words, he saw a change pass over his grandfitther*s 
face — the sharp features seemed to wither up on a sadden; 
the eager expression to grow vacant and death-like in an in* 
stant The voice too altered; it was harsh and querulous no 
more; its tones became strangely soft, dow, and solemn, whes 
the old man spoke again. 

"I hear it still,** he said, "drip! drip I fiuter and plainer 
than ever. That ghostly dropping of water is the last and the 
surest of the fatal signs which bpve told of your fathei^s and 
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your brother's deaths to-night, and I know from the place 
where I hear it — the foot of the bed I lie on— that il is a warn- 
ing to me of my own approaching end. I am called where my 
son and my grandson hare gone before me: my weary time in 
this world is over at last. Don't let Perrine and the children 
come in here , if they should awake ^> they are too young to 
look at death." 

Gabriel's blood curdled, when he heard these words — when 
he touched his grandfather's hand, and felt the chill that it 
struck to his own — when he listened to the raging wind, and 
knew that all help was miles and miles away from the cottage. 
Still, in spite of the storm, the darkness, and the distance, he 
thought not for a moment of neglecting the duty that had been 
taught him from his childhood — the duty of summoning the 
priest to the bedside of the dying. "I must call Perrine," he 
said, "to watch by you while I am away." 

"Stop!" cried the old man, "Stop, Gabriel; 1 implore, I 
command you not to leave me 1 " 

"The priest, grandfather — your confession — " 

"It must be made to you. In this darkness and this hurri- 
cane no man can keep the path across the heath. Gabriel! I 
am dying — I should be dead before you got back, Gabriel! 
For the love of the Blessed Virgin, stop here with me till I 
die —-my time is short — I have a terrible secret that I must tell 
to some body before I draw my last breath 1 Tour ear to my 
mouth — quick! quick!" 

As he spoke the last words, a slight noise was audible on the 
other side of the partition, the door half opened, and Perrine 
appeared at it, looking affiightedly into the room. The vigilant 
eyes of the old man — suspicious even in death — caught sight 
of her directly. 

"Go back!" he exclaimed faintly, before she could utter a 
word , " go back — push her back , Gabriel , and nail down the 
latch in the door , if she won't shut it of herself! " 

"Dear Perrine! go in again," implored Gabriel. "Go in 
and keep the children from disturbing us. You will only mako 
him worse — you can be of no use here ! " 
After Dark. 15 
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She obeyed without speaking, and shut the door again. 

While the old man clutched him by the arm, and repeated^ 
^' Quick 1 quick ! — your ear close to my mouth," Gabriel heard 
her say to the children (who were both awake), *' Let us pray 
for grandfather." And as he knelt down by the bedside, there 
stole on his ear the sweet, childish tones of his little sisters, and 
the soft, subdued voice of the young girl who was teaching 
them the prayer, mingling divinely with the solemn wailing of 
wind and sea, rising in a still and awful purity oyer the hoarse^ 
gasping whispers of the dying man. 

*^I took an oath not to tell it, Gabriel — lean down closer! 
I*m weak, and they mustn't hear a word in that room — I took 
an oath not to teU it; but death is a warrant to all men for 
breakmg such an oath as that Listen; don*t lose a word I'm 
saying I Don't look away into the room: the stain of blood-guilt 
has defiled it for ever! — Hush I Hushl Husht Let me speak* 
Now your father's dead, I can't carry the horrid secret with me 
into the grave. Just remember, Gabriel — try if you can't re- 
member the time before I was bedridden — ten years ago and 
more — it was about six weeks, you know, before your mother's 
death ; you can remember it by that You and all the children 
were in that room with your mother; you were all asleep, I 
think; it was night, not very late — only nine o'clock. Your 
father and I were standing at the door, looking out at the 
heath in the moonlight He was so poor at that time, he had . 
been obliged to sell his own boat, and none of the neighboura 
would take him out fishing With them — your father wasn't 
liked by any of the neighbours. Well; we saw a stranger 
coming towa^s us ; a very young man, with a knapsack on his 
back. He looked like a gentleman, though he was but poorly 
dressed. He came up, and told us he was dead tired, and didnTt 
think he could reach the town that night, and asked if we 
would give him shelter till morning. And yoiu: father said yes^ 
if he would make no noise, because the wife was ill, and the 
children were asleep. So he said all he wanted was to go to 
sleep himself before the fire. We had nothing to give him but 
black bread. He had better food with him than that, and un* 
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did his knapsack to get at it — and — and -— Gabriel 1 I*m 
sinking — drink! something to drink — I*m parched with 
thirst" 

Silent and deadly pale , Gabriel poured some of the cider 
from the pitcher on the table into a drinking-cup, and gave it to 
the old man. SUght as the stimulant was , its effect on him was 
almost instantaneous* His dull eyes brightened a little, and he 
went on in the same whispering tones as before. 

^^He pulled the food out of his knapsack rather in a hurry, 
so that some of the other small things in it fell on the floor. 
Among these was a pocket-book, which your father picked up 
and gaye him back; and he put it in his coat-pocket — there 
was a tear in one of the sides of the book, and through the hole 
some bank-noteb bulged out. I saw them^ and so did your 
father (don*t move away, Gabriel; keep close, there's nothing 
in me to shrink from). Well, he shared his food, like an honest 
fellow, with us; and then put his hand in his pocket, and gave 
me fotu: or five Uvres , and then lay down before the fire to go to 
sleep. As he shut his eyes , your father looked at me in a way I 
didn't like. He'd been behaving very bitterly and desperately 
towards us for some time past; being soured about poverty, 
and your mother's illness, and the constant crying out of you 
childiren for more to eat So when he told me to go and buy 
some wood, some bread, and some wine with the money I had 
got,I didn't like, somehow, to leave him alone with the stranger; 
and so made excuses , saying (which was true) that it was too 
late to buy things in the village that night But he told me in 
a rage to go and do as he bid me, and knock the people up if 
the shop was shut So I went out, being dreadfully afraid of 
your father — as indeed we all were at that time — but I 
couldn't make up my mind to go far firom the house: I was 
afraid of something happening, though I didn't dare to think 
what I don't know how it was; but I stole back in about ten 
minutes on tip-toe to the cottage ; and looked in at the window; 
and saw — 01 God forgive him I O, God forgive me I — I 
saw — I — more to drink, Gabriel 1 I can't speak again — - 
more to drink!" 

15* 
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The Yoices in the next room had ceased; but in the minute 
of silence which now ensued, Gabriel heard his sisters kissing 
Perrine, and wishing her good night. They were all three trying 
to go to sleep again. 

'^ Gabriel, pray yourself, and teach your children after you to 
pray, that your father may find forgiveness where he is now 
gone. I saw him as plainly as 1 now see you, kneeling with his 
knife in one hand oyer the sleeping man. He was taking the 
little book with the notes in it out of the stranger^s pocket He 
got the book into his possession, and held it quite still in his 
hand for an instant, thinking. I believe — oh, no! no! — 
I'm sure he was repenting; I'm sure he was going to put the 
book back; but just at that moment the stranger moved, and 
raised one of his arms, as if he was waking up. Then, the 
temptation of the devil grew too strong for your father — I saw 
him lift the hand with the knife in it — but saw nothing more. 
I couldn't look in at the window — I couldn't move away — I 
couldn't cry out; I stood with my back turned towards the 
house, shivering all over, though it was a warm summer-time, 
and hearing no cries, no noises at all, from the room behind me. 
I was too frightened to know how long it was before the open- 
ing of the cottage-door made me turn round; but when I did, I 
saw your father standing before me in the yellow moonlight, 
carrying in his arms the bleeding body of the poor lad who had 
shared his food with us and slept on our hearth. Hush I hush 1 
Don't groan and sob in that way 1 Stifle it with the bed-clothes. 
Hush ! you'll wake them in the next room 1 " 

"Gabriel — Gabriell" exclaimed a voice from behind the 
partition. ^^What has happened? Gabriell let me come out 
and be with you 1" 

" No I no I " cried the old man, collecting the last remains of 
his strength in the attempt to speak above t^e wind, which was 
just then howling at the loudest; ^^stay where you are — don't 
speak — don't come out, I conunand you 1— Gabriel" (his voice 
dropped to a faint whisper), "raise me up in bed — you muat 
hear the whole of it, now — raise me ; I'm choking so that I can 
hardly speak. Keep close and listen — I can't say much more. 
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Where was I ? — Ah, your father I He threatened to kill me if I 
didn't swear to keep it secret; and in terror of my life I swore. 
He made me help him to cany the body — we took it all across 
the neath — oh! horrible, horrible, \mder the bright moon -— 
(lift me higher, Gabriel). You know the great stones yonder, 
set up by the heathens; you know the hollow place under the 
stones they call *The Merchant's Table* — we had plenty of 
room to lay him in that, and hide him so; and then we ran back 
to the cottage. I never dared go near the place afterwards; 
no, nor your father either! (Higher, Gabriel I I*m choking 
again). We burnt the pooketrbook and the knapsack — never 
knew his name — we kept the money to spend. (You're not 
lifting mel you're not listening close enough I) Your father 
said it was a legacy, when you and your mother asked about the 
money. (You hurt me, you shake me to pieces, Gabriel, when 
you sob like that.) It brought a curse on us, the money; the 
curse has drowned your father and your brother; the curse is 
killing me ; but I've confessed — tell the priest I confessed be^ 
fore I died. Stop her; stop Ferrine! I hear her getting up. 
Take his bones away from The Merchant's Table, and bury them 
for the love of Godl — and tell the priest — (lift me higher: 
lift me till I'm on my knees) — if your father was aUve, he'd 
murder me — but tell the priest •— because of my guilty soul — 
to pray — and — remember The Merchant's Table — to bury, 
and to pray — to pray always for — " 

As long as Ferrine heard faintly the whispering of the old 
man — though no word that he said reached her ear — she 
shrank from opening the door in the partition. But , when the 
whispering sounds — which terrified her she knew not how or 
why — first faltered, then ceased altogether; when she heard 
the sobs that followed them; and when her heart told her who 
was weeping in the next room — then, she began to be in- 
fluenced by a new feeling which was stronger than the strongest 
fear, and she opened the door without hesitating — almost with- 
out trembling. 

The ooTerlid was drawn up over the old man; Gabriel was 
kneeling by the bedside, with his face hidden. When she 
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spoke to him, he neither answered nor looked at her. After a 
while, the sohs that shook him ceased; but still he never 
moved — except once when she toaohed him, and then he shud- 
dered — shuddered under her hand! She called in his litt!e 
sisters , and they spoke to him, and still he uttered no word ic 
reply. They wept Oneby one, often and often, they entreated 
him with lo^g words; but the stupor of grief which held him 
speechless and motionless was beyond the power of human 
tears , stronger even then the strength of human loye. 

It was near daybreak, and the storm was lulling — but still 
no change occurred at the bedside. Once or twice , as Perrine 
knelt near Gabriel, still vainly endeavouring to arouse him to a 
sense of her presence, she thought she heard the old man 
breathing feebly, and stretched out her hand towards the 
coverlid; but she could not summon courage to touch him or to 
look at him. This was the first time she had ever been present 
at a deathbed; the stillness in the room, the stupor of despair 
that had seized on Gabriel, so horrified her, that ^e was almost 
as helpless as the two children by her side. It was not till the 
davm looked in at the cottage-window — so coldly, so drearily, 
and yet so reassuringly — that she began to recover her self- 
possession at all. Then she knew that her best resource would 
be to summon assistance immediately firom the nearest house. 
While she was trying to persuade the two children to remain 
alone in the cottage with Gabriel during her temporary absence, 
she was startled by the sound of footsteps outside the door. It 
opened; and a man appeared on the threshold » standing atill 
there for a moment in the dim uncertain light. 

She looked closer — looked intently at him. It was Fran9oia 
Sarzeau himself. 

CHAPTER XL 

The fisherman was dripping with wet; but his face — alwa3r8 
pale and inflexible — seemed to be but little altered in ezprea* 
sion by the perils through which he must have passed during the 
night Young Pierre lay ahnost insensible in his arms. In the 
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•stonialuneot and fright of the first moment, Feirine screamed 
as she reoogoised him. 

^' There 1 there I there!" he said, peevishly, advancing 
straight to the hearth with his hurden; **don*t make a noise. 
You never expected to see us alive again , I dare say. We gave 
oniselves up as lost, and only escaped after all hy a miracle." 

He laid the hoy down where he could get the ftill warmth of 
the fire ; and then , turning round , took a wioker-covered bottle 
from his pocket, and said, **If it hadn't been for the brandy I — " 
He stopped suddenly — started — put down the bottle on the 
bench near him — and advanced quickly to the bedside. 

Perrine looked after him as he went; and saw Gabriel, who 
had risen when the door was opened, moving back from the 
bed as Fran9oi8 approached. The young man's face seemed to 
have been suddenly struck to stone — its blank ghastly white- 
ness was awful to look at. He moved slowly backward and 
backward till he came to the cottage-wall — ^en stood quite 
still, staring on his father with wild vacant eyes, moving his 
hands to and fro before him, muttering, but never pronouncing 
one audible word. 

Fran9ois did not appear to notice his son; he had the 
coverlid of the bed in his hand. 

'* Anything the matter here?" he asked, as he drew it 
down. 

Still Gabriel could not speak. Perrine saw it, and answered 
for him. 

*' Gabriel is afraid that his poor grandfather is dead," she 
whispered nervously. 

^^Dead!" There was no sorrow in the tone as he echoed 
the word. "Was he very bad in the night before his death 
happened? Did he wander in his mind? He has been rather 
light-headed lately." 

*^He was very restless, and spoke of the ghostly warnings 
that we all know of: he &aid he saw and heard many things 
which told him from the other world that you and Pierre — 
Gabriel ! " she screamed , suddenly interrupting herself. " Look 
at him I Look at his face 1 Your grandfather is not dead!" 
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At that moment, Francois was raising Ms fathei's bead U» 
look closely at him. A faint spasm had indeed passed oyer the 
deathly face; the lips quiTered, the jaw dropped. Fnin9ois 
shuddered as he looked, and moved away hastily from the bed. 
At the same instant Gabriel started from the wall: his expres- 
sion altered, his pale cheeks flushed suddenly, as he snatched 
up the wicker-K^lsed bottle, and poured all the little brandy 
that was left in it down his grandfisther's throat. 

The effect was nearly instantaneous ; the sinking yital forces 
rallied desperately. The old man's eyes opened again, wandered 
round the room, then fixed themselves intently on Fran9ois, as 
he stood near the fire. Trying and terrible as his position was 
at that moment, Gabriel still retained self-possession enough 
to whisper a few words in Ferrine's ear. '^ Go back again into 
the bedroom, and take the children with you,** he sud. ''We 
may have something to speak about which you had better not 
hear.** 

*' Son Gabriel, your grandfather is trembling all over,*' said 
Francois. *' If he is dying at all, he is dying of cold: help me 
to lift him, bed and all, to the hearth." 

'*No, no! don't let him touch met" gasped the old man. 
" Don't let him look at me in that way I Don't let him come near 
me, Gabriel I Is it his ghost? or is it himself?" 

As Gabriel answered, he heard a knocking at the door. Hia 
father opened it; and disclosed to view some i>eople from the 
neighbouring fishing village, who had come — more out of cu- 
riosity than sympathy — to inquire whether Frangois and the 
boy Fierre had survived the night Without asking any one to 
enter, the fisherman surlily and shortly answered the various 
questions addressed to him, standing in his own doorway. 
While he was thus engaged, Gabriel heard his grand&ther 
muttering vacantly to himself — ''Last night — how about last 
night, grandson? What was I talking about last night? Did 
I say your father was drowned? Very foolish to say he wa& 
drowned, and then see him come back alive again 1 But it 
wasn't that -^ Fm so weak in my head, I can't remember I What 
was it, Gabriel? Something too horrible to speak of? Is that 
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what youVe whispering and trembling about? I said nothing 
horrible. A crime? Bloodshed? I know nothing of any crime 
or bloodshed here ^- 1 must haye been frightened out of my 
wits to talk in that wayl The Merchant's Table? Only a big 
heap of old stones 1 What with the storm , and thinking I was 
going to die, and being afraid about your father, I must have 
been light-headed. Don't give another thought to that non- 
sense, Gabriel 1 I'm better now. We shall all liye to laugh at 
poor grandfather for talking nonsense about crime and blood« 
shed in his sleep. Ahl poor old man — last night — light-headed 
— £ancies and nonsense of an old man — why don't you laugh 
at it? I'm laughing — so light-headed — so light — i " 

He stopped suddenly. A low cry, partly of terror and partly 
of pain, escaped him; the look of pining anxiety and imbecile 
cunning which had distorted his face while he had been speak* 
ing, faded from it for ever. He shivered a little — breathed 
heavily once or twice — then became quite still. 

Had he died with a falsehood on his lips? 

Gabriel looked round and saw that the cottage-door was 
dosed , and that his father was standing against it. How long 
he had occupied that position, how many of the old man's last 
words he had heard, it was impossible to conjecture, but there 
was a lowering suspicion in his harsh face as he now looked 
away frx>m the corpse to his son, which made Gabriel shudder; 
and the first question that he asked, on once more approaching 
the bedside, was expressed in tones which, quiet as they were, 
had a fearftd meaning in them. 

"What did your grandfather talk about last night?" he 
asked. 

Gabriel did not answer. All that he had heard, all that he 
had seen, all the misery and horror that might yet be to come, 
had stunned his mind. The unspeakable dangers of his present 
position were too tremendous to be realized. He could only 
feel them vaguely in the weary torpor that oppressed his heart: 
while in every other direction the use of his faculties, physical 
and mental, seemed to have suddenly and totally abandoned 
^im. 
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'^Is your tong;iie wounded, son Gabriel, as well as yovt 
arm?** his father went on with a bitter laugh. '^I come back 
to you, saved by a miracle; and you never speak to me. Would 
you rather I had died that the old man there? He can't hear 
you now— why shouldn't you tell me what nonsense he was 
talking last night? — You won't? I say you shall 1" (He crossed 
the room and put his back to the door.) ^'Before either of us 
leave this place , you shall confess it I You know that my duty 
to the Church bids me to go at once and tell the priest of your 
grandfather's death. If I leave that duty unftilfilled, remember 
it is through your fiiultl You keep me here — for here I stop 
till I am obeyed. Do you hear that, idiot? Speak! Speak in- 
stantly, or you shall repent it to the day of your death 1 I ask 
again -^ what did your grandfather say to you when he was 
wandering in his mind , last night?" 

^'He spoke of a crime, committed by another, and guiltily 
kept secret by him," answered Gabriel slowly and sternly. 
*^ And this morning he denied his own words with his last living 
breath. But last nighty if he spoke the truth —" 

"The truth I" echoed Fran9oi8. "What truth?" 

He stopped, his eyes fell, then turned towards the corpse. 
For a few minutes he stood steadily contemplating it: breathing 
quickly, and drawing his hand several times across his fore- 
head. Then he faced his son once more. In that short interval 
he had become in outward appearance a changed man: express 
sion, voice, and manner, all were altered. 

"Heaven forgive me I" he went on, "but I could almost 
laugh at myself, at this solemn moment, for having spoken and 
acted just now so much like a fool ! Denied his words , did he? 
Poor old man 1 they say sense often comeb back to light-headed 
people just before death; and he is a proof of it. The fact isL, 
Gabriel, my own wits must have been a little shaken — and no 
wonder — by what I went through last night and what I have 
come home to this morning. As if you, or anybody, could 
ever really give serious credit to the wandering speeches of a 
d3ring old man! (Where is Perrine? Why did you send her 
away?) I don't wonder at your still looking a Uttle startled^ 
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and feeling low in your mind, and all that — for youVe had a 
trying night of it; trying in erery way. He must have been a 
good deal shaken in his wits last night, between fears about 
himself and fears about me. (To think of my being^ angry with 
you , Gabriel , for being a little alarmed — very naturally — by 
an old man's queer tociest) Come out, Perrine — oome out 
of the bedroom whenever you are tired of it: you must learn 
sooner or later to look at death calmly. Shake hands, Gabriel; 
and let us make it up , and say no more about what has passed. 
Tou wont? Still angry with me for wliat I said to you just now? 
— Ah I you'll think better about it by the time I return. Come 
out, Perrine, we've no secrets here." 

** Where are you going to?" asked Gabriel, as he saw his 
father hastily open the door. 

*^ To tell the priest that one of his congregation is dead , and 
to have the deatii registered," answered Francois. '^ There are 
my duties , and must be performed before I take any rest." 

He went out hurriedly as he said these words. Gabriel 
almost trembled at himself, when he found that he breathed 
more freely, that he felt less horribly oppressed both in mind 
and body, the moment his father's back was turned. Fearful 
as thought was now, it was still a change for the better to be 
capable of thinking at all. Was the behaviour of his father 
compatible with innocence? Could the old man's confused 
denial of his own words in the morning and in the presence 
of his son , be set for one instant against &e circumstantial con- 
fession that he had made during the night alone with his grand- 
son? These were the terrible questions which Gabriel now 
asked himself; and which he shnuik involuntarily from answer- 
ing. And yet that doubt, the solution of which would one way 
or the other irrevocably affect the whole Aitnre of his life , must 
aooner or later be solved at any hazard 1 

Was there any way of setting it at rest? Yes, one way: — 
to go instantly while his father was absent, and examine the 
hollow place under the Merchant's Table. If his grandfather's 
confession had really been made while he was in possession 
of his senses, this place (which Gabriel knew to be covered in 
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from wind and weather) had never been yiaited nince the com«. 
misaion of the crime by the perpetrator, or by his unwiUing ac* 
complice: though time had destroyed all besides, the hair and 
the bones of the victim would still be left to bear witness to the 
truth — if truth had indeed been spoken* As this conviction 
grew on him, the young num's cheek paled; and he stopped ir* 
resolute half-way between the hearth and the door. Then he 
looked down doubtfully at the corpse on the bed; and then 
there came upon him suddenly a revulsion of feeling. A wild 
feverish impatience to know the worst without another instant 
of delay possessed him. Only telling Peirine that he should be 
back soon, and that she must watch by the dead in his absence, 
he left the cottage at once, without waiting to hear her reply, 
even without looking back as he closed the door behind him. 

There were two tracks to the Merchant's Table. One, the 
longer of the two, by the coast clifis; the other across the 
heath. But this latter path was also, for some little distance^ 
the path which led to the village and the church. He was afraid 
of attracting his father's attention here, so he took the direction 
of the coast. At one spot the track trended inland, winding 
round some of the many Druid monuments scattered over the 
country. This place was on high giound, and commanded a 
view, at no great distance, of the path leading to the village, 
just where it branched off from the heathy ridge which ran in 
the direction of the Merchant's Table. Here Gabriel descrieid 
the figure of a man standing with his back towards the coast. 

This figure was too far off to be identified with absolute 
certainty, but it looked like, and might well be, Fran^oia 
Sarzeau. Whoever he was, the man was evidently uncertain 
which way he should proceed. When he moved forward^ it 
was first to advance several paces towards the Merchant's Table 
— then he went back again towards the distant cottages and 
the church. Twice he hesitated thus: the second time pausing 
long before he appeared finally to take the way that led to the 
village. 

Leaving the post of observation among the stones , at which 
he had instinctively halted for some minutes past, Gabriel now 
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proceeded on his own path. Could this man really be his father? 
And if it were so, why did Francois Sarzeau only determine to 
go to the village where his business lay, after having twice 
vainly attempted to persevere in taking the exactly opposite 
direction of the Merchant's Table? Did he really desire to go 
there? Had he heard the name mentioned, when the old man 
referred to it in his dying words? And had he failed to summon 
courage enough to make all safe by removing — ? This last 
question was too horrible to be pursued: Gabriel stifled it 
afi&ightedly in his own heart as he went on. 

He reached the great Druid monument without meeting a 
living soul on his way. The sun was rising, and the mighty 
storm-clouds of the night were parting asunder wOdly over the 
whole eastward horizon. The waves still leapt and foamed 
gloriously: but the gale had sunk to a keen fresh breeze. As 
Gabriel looked up, and saw how brightly the promise of a 
lovely day was written in the heavens, he trembled as he 
thought of the search which he was now about to make. The 
sight of the fair fresh sunrise jarred horribly with the suspicions 
of committed murder that were rankling foully in his heart But 
he knew that his errand must be peribrmed, and he nerved 
himself to go through with it; for he dared not return to the 
cottage until the mystery had been cleared up at once and for 
«ver. 

The Merchant's Table was formed by two huge stones rest- 
ing horizontally on three others. In the troubled times of more 
than half a century ago , regular tourists were unknown among 
the Druid monuments of Brittany; and the entrance to the 
hollow place tmder the stones — since often visited by strangers 
•^ was at this time nearly choked up by brambles and weeds. 
Gabriel's first look at this tangled nook of briars convinced him 
that the place had not been entered — perhaps for years — by 
any living being. Without allowing himself to hesitate (for he 
ieh that the slightest delay might be fatal to his resolution), he 
passed as gently as possible through the brambles, and knelt 
down at the low, dusky, irregular entrance of the hollow place 
under the stones. 
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His heart throbbed violently, his breath almost failed him; 
but he forced himself to crawl a few feet into the cavity, and 
then groped with his hand on the ground about him. 

He touched something 1 Something which it made his flesh 
creep to handle; something which he would fain have dropped,, 
but which he grasped tight in spite of himself. He drew back 
into the outer air and sunshine. Was it a human bone? No I 
he had been the dupe of his own morlad terror — he had only 
taken up a fragment of dried wood 1 

Feeling shame at such self-deception as this, he was about 
to throw the wood from him before he re-entered the place, 
when another idea occurred to him. 

Though it was dimly lighted through one or two chinks in 
the stones, the fax part of the interior of the cavity was still toa 
dusky to admit of perfect examination by the eye, even on a 
bright sunshiny morning. Observing this, he took out the 
tinder-box and matches, which — like the other inhabitanta 
of the district — he always carried about with him for the pur- 
pose of Hghting his pipe, determining to use the piece of wood 
as a torch which might illuminate the darkest comer of the 
place when he next entered it Fortunately the wood had re* 
mained so long and had been preserved so dry in its sheltered 
position, that it caught fire almost as easily as a piece of paper,. 
The moment it was fairly aflame Gabriel went into the cavity — ^ 
penetrating at once — this time — to its farthest extremity. 

He remained among the stones long enough for the wood 
to bum down nearly to his hand. When he came out, and 
flung the burning fragment from him, his face was flushed 
deeply, his eyes sparkled. He leaped carelessly on to the: 
heath , over the bu^es through which he had threaded his way 
so warily but a few minutes before, exclaiming, "I may many 
Perrine with a clear conscience now — I am the son of as honest 
a mail as there is in Brittany 1 ** 

He had closely examined the cavity in every comer, and 
not the slightest sign that any dead body had ever been laid 
there was visible in the hollow place under the Merchaat'a 
Table. 
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CHAPTER m. 

*'I MAT marry Perrine with a clear conscience nowl** 

There are some parts of the world where it would be draw- 
ing no natural picture of human nature to represent a son as 
believing conscientiously that an offence against life and the 
laws of hospitality, secretly committed by his father, rendered 
him, though innocent of all participation in it, unworthy to 
fulfil his engagement with his advanced wife. Among the simple 
inhabitants of GabrieFs province, however, such acuteness 
of conscientious sensibility as this was no extraordinary ex- 
ception to all general rules. Ignorant and supeirstitious as they 
might be, the people of Brittany practised the duties of hospi- 
tality as devoutly as they practised the duties of the national 
religion. The presence of the stranger-guest, rich or poor^ 
was a sacred presence at their hearths. His safety was their 
especial charge — his property their especial responsibility. 
They might be half-starved, but they were ready to share the 
last crust with him nevertheless, as they would share it with 
their own children. 

Any outrage on the virtue of hospitality, thus bom and bred 
in the people, was viewed by them with universal disgust, and 
punished with universal execration. This ignominy was upper- 
most in Gabriel's thoughts by the side of his grandfather's bed; 
the dread of this worst dishonour, which there was no wiping 
out, held him speechless before Perrine , shamed and horrified 
him so that he felt unworthy to look her in the face ; and when 
the result of his search at the Merchant's Table proved the 
absence there of all evidence of the crime spoken of by the old 
man, the blessed relief, the absorbing triumph of that dis- 
covery, was expressed entirely in the one thought which had 
prompted his first joyful words : — He could marry Perrine with 
a clear conscience , for he was the son of an honest man I 

When he returned to the cottage, Frangois had not come 
back. Perrine was astonished at the change in Gabriel's man- 
ner; even Pierre and the children remarked it. Rest and 
warmth had by this time so far recovered the younger brother^ 
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that lie was able to give some account of the perilous ad- 
Tentures of the night at sea. They were still listening to the 
boy's naxratiYe when Fran9ois at last returned. It was now 
Gabriel who held out his hand, and made the first advances 
towards recondliation. 

To his utter amazement, his father recoiled from him. The 
Tariable temper of Francois had eyidently changed completely 
during his absence at the village. A settled scowl of <&8trust 
dariLened his face as he looked at lus son. 

''I never shake hands with people who have once doubted 
me," he exclaimed loudly and irritably; "for I always doubt 
them for ever after. You are a bad son! You have suspected 
your father of some infiEuny that you dare not openly charge him 
with , on no other testimony than the rambling nonsense of a 
half-witted , dying old man. Don't speak to me I I won't hear 
you! An innocent man and a spy are bad company. Go and 
denounce me, you Judas in disguise 1 I don't care for your 
secret or for you. What '• that girl Ferrine doing here still? 
Why hasn't she gone home long ago? The priest's coming; 
we don't want strangers in the house of death. Take her back 
to the farm-house , and stop there with her, if you like : nobody 
wants you here 1" 

There was something in the manner and look of the speaker 
as he uttered these words, so strange, so sinister, so in- 
describably suggestive of his meaning much more than he said, 
that Gabriel felt his heart sink within him instantly; and almost 
at the same moment this fearful question forced itself ir- 
resistibly on his mind — might not his father have followed him 
to the Merchant's Table? 

Even if he had been desired to speak, he could not have 
spoken now, while that question and the suspicion that it 
brought with it were utterly destroying all the reassuring hopes 
and convictions of the morning. The mental suffering produced 
by the sudden change from pieasture to pain in all his thoughts, 
reacted on him physically. He felt a^ if he were stifling in the 
air of the cottage, in the presence of his father; and when 
Ferrine hurried on her walking attire, and with a face which 
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tfltemately flushed and turned pale with every moment, ap- 
proached the door, he went out with her as hastily as if he had 
been flying from his home. Never had the fresh air and the 
free daylight felt like heavenly and guardian influences to him 
until now I 

He could comfori Perrine under his father's harshness, he 
could assure her of his own affection which no earthly influence 
could change, while they walked together towards the farm* 
hoiue; but he could do no more. He durst not confide to her 
the subject that was -uppermost in his mind: of all human 
beings she was the last to whom he could reveal the terrible 
secret that was festering at his heart As soon as they got 
within sight of the farm-house, Gabriel stopped; and, pro- 
mising to see her again soon, took leave of Perrine with 
assumed ease in his manner and with real despair in his heart. 
Whatever the poor girl might think of it, he felt, at that mo- 
ment, that he had not courage to face her father, and hear him 
talk happily and pleasantly, as his custom was, of Perrine's 
approaching marriage. 

Left to himself, Gabriel wandered hither and thither over 
the open heath, neither knowing nor caring in what direction 
he turned his steps. The doubts about his father's innocence 
which had been ^ssipated by his visit to the Merchant's Table, 
that father's own language and manner had now revived — had 
even confirmed , though he dared not yet acknowledge so much 
to himself. It was terrible enough to be obliged to admit that 
the result of his morning's search was , after all, not conclusive 
— that the mystery was in very truth not yet cleared up. The 
violence of his father's last words of distrust; the extraordinary 
and indescribable changes in his iathei's manner while uttering 
them — what did these things mean? Guilt or innocence? 
AgaiQ, was it any longer reasonable to doubt the deathbed 
confession made by his grandfather? Was it not, on the con- 
trary, far more probable that the old man's denial in the morn- 
ing of his own words at night had been made under the in- 
fluence of a panic terror, when his moral consciontness was be- 
wildered, and his intelteetual faculties were sinking? -^ Thfi 
After Dark, 16 
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longer Galniel tiboiight of these qneations, the less competent 
— - possibly also the less willing — he felt to answer them. 
Should he seek advice from others wiser than he? No. not 
while the thoosandth part of a chance remained that his &ther 
was innocent 

This thought was still in his mind, when he found himself 
once more in sight of his home. He was still hesitating near the 
door, when he saw it opened cautiously. £Bs brother Pierre 
looked out, and then came running towards him. '^Come in, 
Gabriel; oh, do come in!'' said the boy earnestly. ''We are 
afraid to be alone with father. He's been beating us for talking 
of you.** 

Gabriel went in. His father looked up from the hearth 
where he was sitting, muttered the word "Spy!** and made a 
gesture of contempt — - but did not address a word directly to his 
son. The hours passed on in silence; afternoon waned into 
evening, and evening into night; and still he never spoke to 
any of his children. Soon after it was dark, he went out, and 
took his net with him — saying that it was better to be alone on 
the sea than in the house with a spy. 

When he returned the next morning, there was no change in 
him. Days passed — weeks, months even elapsed, and still, 
though his manner insensibly became what it used to be towards 
his other children , it never altered towards his eldest son. At 
the rare periods when they now met, except when absolutely 
obliged to speak, he preserved total silence in his intercourse 
with Gabriel. He would never take Gabriel out with him in the 
boat; he would never sit alone with Gabriel in the house; he 
would never eat a meal with Gabriel; he would never let the 
other children talk to him about Gabriel; and he would never 
hear a word in expostulation, a word in reference to anything 
his dead father had said or done on the night of the storm , icom, 
Gabriel himself. 

The young man pined and changed so that even Fenrine 
hardly knew him again , under this cruel system of domestic ex- 
communication; under the wearing influence of the one unchan- 
ging doubt which never left him; and, more than all, under the 
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kicessant reproaches of his own con8cienoe,aroii8ed by the sense 
that he was eyading a responsibility which it was his solemn, his 
immediate duty to undertake. But no sting of conscience, no 
ill-treatment at home, and no self-reproaches for failing in his 
duty of confession as a good Catholic , were powerful enough in 
their influence oyer Gabriel to make him disclose the secret, 
under the oppression of which his very life was wasting away. 
He knew that if he once revealed it, whether his father was ulti- 
mately proyed to be guilty or innocent, there would remain a 
slur andasuspiciononthe family,and onPerrine beside8,from her 
approaching connexion with it, which in their time and in their 
generation could neyer be removed. The reproach of the world 
is terrible even in the crowded city, where many of the dwellers 
in our abiding-place are strangers to us — but it is far more ter- 
rible in the country, where none near us are strangers, where 
all talk of us and Imow of us, where nothing intervenes between 
us and the tyranny of the evil tongue. Gabriel had not courage 
to face this, and dare the fearful chance of lifelong ignominy — 
no, not even to serve the sacred interests of justice, of atone- 
ment, and of truth. 



CHAPTER IV. 

While Gabriel still remained prostrated under the afiQiction 
that was wasting his energies of body and mind, Brittany was 
visited by a great public calamity, in which all private misfortu- 
nes were overwhelmed for a while. 

It was now the time when the ever-gathering storm of the 
French Revolution had risen to its hurricane climax. Those 
chiefs of the new republic were in power, whose last, worst 
madness it was to decree the extinction of religion and the over- 
throw of everything that outwardly symbolized it throughout the 
whole of the country that they governed. Already this decree 
had been executed to the letter in and around Paris; and now 
the soldiers of the republic were on their way to Brittany, 
headed by commanders whose commission was to root out the 

16* 
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Christian religion in the U»t and the surest of the strongholds 
still left to it in France. 

These men began their work in a spirit worthy of the worst of 
their superiors who had sent them to do it. They gatted 
churches, they demolished chapels, they overthrew roadside 
crosses wherever they found them. The terrible guillotine de- 
voured human lives in the villages of Brittany, as it had de- 
voured them in the streets of Paris; the musket and the sword, 
in highway and byway, wreaked havoc on the people — even on 
women and children kneeUng in the act of prayer; the priests 
were tracked night and day firom one hiding-place where they 
still offered up worship to another, and were killed as soon as 
overtaken — every atrocity was committed in every district; but 
the Christian religion still spread wider than the widest blood- 
shed; still sprang up with ever-renewed vitality from under the 
very ifeet of the men whose vain fury was powerless to trample it 
down. Every-where the people remained true to their Futh; 
everywhere the priests stood firm by them in their sorest need. 
The executioners of the republic had been sent to make Brittany 
a country of apostates : they did their wor8t,and left it a country 
of martyrs. 

One evening while this frightful persecution was still ra^g, 
Gabriel happened to be detained unusually late at the cottage of 
Perrine*s father. He had lately spent much of his time at the 
farm-house: it was his only refrige now from that place of suffer- 
ing, of silence, and of secret shame, which he had once called 
home 1 Just as he had taken leave of Perrine for the night , and 
was about to open the farm-house door, her father stopped him, 
and pointed to a chair in the chimney-comer. ^Leave us alone, 
my dear," said the old man to his daughter; '*I want to speak 
to Gabriel. You can go to your mother in the next room." 

The words which Pere Bonan — as he was called by the 
neighbours — had now to say in private, were destined to lead 
to very unexpected events. After referring to the alteration 
which had appeared of late in Gabriel's manner, the old man 
bagan by asking him, sorrowfully but not suspiciously, whether 
he still preserved his old affection for Peirine. On receiving an 
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eager answer In the affirmative, P^ Bonan then referred to the 
persecution still raging through the country, and to the conse- 
quent possibility that he, like others of his countrymen, might 
yet be called to suffer and perhaps to die for the cause of his 
religion. If this last act of self-sacrifice were required of him, 
Ferrine would be left unprotected, unless her affianced husband 
performed his promise to her, and assumed, without delay, the 
position of her lawfid guardian* " Let me know that you will do 
this," concluded the old man. "I shall be resigned to all that 
may be required of me, if I can only know that I shall not die 
leaving Ferrine unprotected." Gabriel gave the promise — gave 
it with his whole heart As he took leave of F^re Bonan, the 
old man said to him: — 

" Come here to-morrow ; I shall know more then than I know 
now -— I shall be able to fix with certainty the day for the fulfil- 
ment of your engagement with Ferrine." 

Why did Gabriel hesitate at the farm-house door, looking 
back on Fere Bonan as though he would fain say something, 
and yet not speaking a word? Why, after he had gone out and 
had walked onward several paces, did he suddenly stop, return 
quickly to the farm-house, stand iiresolute before the gate, and 
then retrace his steps sighing heavily as he went, but never 
pausing again on his homeward way? Because the torment o 
his horrible secret had grown harder to bear than ever, since he 
had given the promise &at had been required-of him. Because 
while a strong impulse moved him frankly to lay bare his hidden 
dread and doubt to the father whose beloved daughter was soon 
to be his wife, there was a yet stronger passive influence which 
paralyzed on his lips the terrible confession that he knew not 
whether he was the son of an honest man, or the son of an as- 
sassin and a robber. Made desperate by his situation, he de- 
termined, while he hastened homeward, to risk the worst and 
ask that fatal question of his father in plain words. But this 
supreme trial for parent and child was not to be. When he 
entered the cottage, ]FVan9ois was absent He had told the 
younger children tibat he should not be home again before noon 
on the next day. 
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Early in the morning Gabriel repaired to the farm-house, as 
he had been bidden. ]bfluenced by his love for Perrine, blindly 
confiding in the faint hope (which in despite of heart and con- 
science he stin forced himself to cherish) that his father might 
be innocent, he now preserved the appearance at least of perfect 
calmness. " If I tell my secret to Perrine*s father, I risk disturb- 
ing in him that confidence in the future safety of his child, for 
wldch I am his present and only warrant" — Something like this 
thought was in Oabriers mind , as he took the hand of Fere 
Bonan, and waited anxiously to hear what was required of him 
on that day. 

*^We have a short respite firom danger, Gabriel," said the old 
man. ''News has come to me that the spoilers of our churches 
and the murderers of our congregations, have been stopped on 
their way hitherward by tidings which have reached them from 
another district This interval of peace and safety will be a short 
one — we must take advantage of it while it is yet ours. My 
name is among the names on the list of the denounced. If the 
soldiers of the Republic find me here ! — but we will say nothing 
more of this: it is of Perrine and of you that I must now speak. 
On this very evening your marriage may be solemnized with all 
the wonted rites of our holy reli^on, and the blessing may be 
pronounced over you by the Hps of a priest This evening, 
therefore, Gabriel, you must become the husband and the pro- 
tector of Perrine. Listen to me attentively, and I will tell you 
how." 

This was the substance of what Gabriel now heard fromPere 
Bonan: — 

Not very long before the persecutions broke out in Brittany, 
a priest, known generally by the name of Father Paul, was ap- 
pointed to a curacy in one of the northern districts of the pro- 
vince. He fulfilled all the duties of his station in such a manner 
as to win the confidence and afiection of every member of his 
congregation, and was often spoken of with respect, even in 
parts of the country distant from the scene of his labours. It 
was not, however, until the troubles broke out« and the de- 
struction and bloodshed began, that he became renowned fiur 
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and vide , from one end of Brittany to another. From the date 
of the yery first persecutions the name of Father Paul waa a ral- 
lying cry of the hunted peasantry; he waa their great encourage- 
ment under oppression y their example in danger, their last 
and only consoler in the hour of death. Wherever havoc and 
ruin raged most fiercely, wherever the pursuit was hottest and 
the slaughter most cruel, there the intrepid priest was sure to be 
seen pursuing his sacred duties in defiance of every periL His' 
hairbreadth escapes from death; his extraordinary re-appearan« 
ces in parts of the country where no one ever expected to see him 
again, were regarded by the poorer classes with superstitious 
awe. Wherever Father Paul appeared, with his Itiojck dress, 
his cahn face, and the ivory crucifix which he always carried in 
his hand, the people reverenced him as more than mortal; and 
grew at last to believe that, single-handed, he would success-^ 
ftilly defend his religion against the armies of the republic. But 
their simple confidence in his powers of resistance was soon 
destined to be shaken. Fresh reinforcements arrived in Brittany, 
and overran the whole province from one end to the other. One 
morning, after celebrating service in a dismantled church, and 
after narrowly escaping with his life from those who pursued 
him, the priest disappeared. Secret inquiries were made after 
him in all directions; but he was heard of no more. 

Many weary days had passed, and the dispirited peasantry 
had already mourned him as dead, when some fishermen on the 
northern coast observed a ship of light burden in the offing, 
making signals to the shore. They put off to her in their boats ; 
and on reaching the deck saw standing before them the well- 
remembered figure of Father Paul. 

The priest had returned to his congregations; and had 
founded the new altar that they were to worship at on the deck 
of a shipl Bazed from the face of the earth, their church had 
not been destroyed — for Father Paul and the priests who acted 
with him had given that church a refuge on the sea. Henceforth, 
their children could still be baptized, their sons and daughters 
could still be married, the biuial of their dead could stiU be so- 
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lemnixed, under the sanction of the old religion for which, not 
Tainly, they had suffered so patiently and so long. 

Throughout the remaining time of trouble, the services were 
uninterrupted on board the ship. A code of signals was 
established by which those on shore were always enabled to 
direct their brethren at sea towards such parts of the coast as 
happened to be uninfested by the enemies of their worship. On 
the morning of Oabriers visit to the farm-house, these signals 
had shaped the course of the ship towards the extremity of the 
peninsula of Quiberon« The people of the district were all pre* 
pared to expect the appearance of the vessel some time in the 
evening, Ad had their boats ready at a moment's notice to put 
off and attend the service. At the conclusion of this service 
P^re Bonan had ammged that the marriage of his daughter and 
Gabriel was to take place. 

They waited for evening at the farm-house. A little before 
sunset the ship was signalled as in sight; and then P^re Bonan 
and his wife, followed by Gabriel and Perrine, set forth over the 
heath to the beach. With the solitary exception of Francois 
Sarzeau, the whole population of the neighbourhood was al- 
ready assembled there; GabrieFs brother and sisters being 
among the number. 

It was the calmest evening that had been known for months. 
There was not a cloud in the lustrous sky — not a ripple on the 
still surface of the sea. The smallest children were suffered by 
their mothers to stray down on the beaeh as they pleased; for 
the waves of the great ocean slept as tenderly and noiselessly on 
their sandy bed, as if they had. been changed into the waters of 
an inland lake. Slow, almost imperceptible, was the approach 
of the ship — there was hardly a breath of wmd to carry her 
on — she was just drifting gently with the landward set of the 
tide at that hour, while her sails hung idly against the masts. 
Long after the sun had gone down, the congregation stiU waited 
and watched on the beach. The moon and stars were arrayed 
in their glory of the night, before the ship dropped anchor. 
Then the mufQed tolling of a bell came solemnly across the 
quiet waters ; and then, from every creek along the shore, to far 
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if the eye could reach, the black forms of the fiBhermen's boats 
shot out swift and stealthy mto the shining sea. 

By the time the boats had arrived alongside of the ship, the 
lamp had been kindled before the altar, and its flame was 
gleaming red and dull in the radiant moonlight. Two of the 
priests on board were clothed in their robes of office , and were 
waiting in their appointed places to begm the service. But 
there was a third, dressed only in the ordinary attire of his 
calling, who mingled with the congregation, and spoke a few 
words to each of the persons composing it, as, one by one, they 
mounted the sides of the ship. Those who had never seen him 
before knew by the famous ivory crucifix in his hand that the 
priest who received them was Father Paul. Gabriel looked at 
this man, whom he now beheld for the first time, with a mixture 
of astonishment and awe; for he saw that the renewed chief of 
the Christians of Brittany was, to all appearance, but little 
older than h|msel£ 

The expression on the pale cabn face of the priest was so 
gentle and kind, that children just able to walk tottered up to 
him , and held familiarly by the skirts of his black gown, when- 
ever his clear blue eyes rested on theirs, while he beckoned 
them to his side. No one would ever have guessed from the 
countenance of Father Paul what deadly perils he had con- 
fronted, but for the scar of a sabre-wound, as yet hardly healed, 
which ran across his forehead. That Wound had been dealt 
while he was kneeling before the altar, in the last church in 
Brittany which had escaped spoliation. He would have died 
where he knelt, but for the peasants who were praying with him, 
and who, unarmed as they were, threw themselves like tigers on 
the soldiery, and at awfhl sacrifice of thebf own lives saved the 
life of their priest There was not a man now on board the ship 
who would have hesitated, had the occasion called for it again, 
to have rescued him in the same way. 

The service began. Since the days when the primitive 
Christians worshipped amid the caverns of the earth, can any 
service be imaginednobler in itself, or sublimer in the circum- 
stances euirounding it| than that wluch was now offered up? 
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Here was no artificial pomp, no gaudy profusion of oznamenti 
no attendant grandeur of man's creation. All around this 
church spread Uie hushed and awful miyesty of the tranquil sea. 
The roof of this cathedral was the immeasurable heaven, the 
pure moon its one great light, the countless glories of the stars 
its only adornment Here were no hired singers or rich priest- 
princes; no curious sight-seers, or careless lovers of sweet 
sounds. This congregation and they who had gathered it to* 
gether, were all poor aUke, all persecuted alike, all worshipping 
alike, to the overthrow of their worldly interests, and at the im- 
minent peril of their lives. How brightly and tenderly the 
moonlight shone upon the altar and tiie people before it! -^ 
how solemnly and divinely the deep harmonies, as they chanted 
the penitential Psalms, mingled with the hoarse singing of the 
freshening night-breeze in the rigging of the ship I — how 
sweetly the still rushing murmur of many voices, as they uttered 
the responses together, now died away and now rose again 
softly into the mysterious night I 

Of all the members of the congregation — young or old — 
there was but one over whom that impressive service exercised 
no influence of consolation or of peace: that one was GabrieL 
Often, throughout the day, his reproaching conscience had 
spoken within him again and again* Often, when he joined the 
little assembly t>n the beach, he turned away his face in secret 
shame and apprehension from Perrine and her father. Vainly, 
after guning the deck of the ship , did he try to meet the eye of 
Father Paul as frankly, as reacUly, and as affectionately as 
others met it The burden of concealment seemed too heavy 
to be borne in the presence of the priest — and yet, torment as 
it was , he still bore it 1 But when he knelt with the rest of the 
congregation and saw Perrine kneeling by his side — when he 
felt the calmness of the solemn night and the still sea filling his 
heart — when the sounds of the first prayers spoke with a dread 
spiritual language of their own to his soul — then , the remem- 
brance of the confession which he had neglected, and the terror 
of receiving unprepared the sacrament which he knew would be 
offered to him — grew too vivid to be endured: the sense that 
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he merited no longer, though once worthy of it, the confidence 
in his perfect truth and candour placed in him by the woman 
with whom he was soon to stand before the altar, overwhelmed 
him with shame; the mere act of kneeling among that con- 
gregation, the passive accomplice by his silence and secrecy, 
for aught he knew to the contrary, of a crime which it was his 
bounden duty to denounce, appalled him as if he had already 
committed sacrilege that covld never be forgiven. Tears flowed 
down his cheeks, though he strove to repress them: sobs burst 
from him, though he tried to stifle them. He knew that others 
besides Perrine were looking at him in astonishment and alarm ; 
but he could neither control himself, nor mo\e to leave his 
place, nor raise his eyes even — until suddenly he felt a hand 
laid on his shoulder. That touch, slight as it was , ran through 
him instantly. He looked up, and saw Father Paul standing by 
his side. 

Beckoning him to foUow, and signing to the congregation 
not to suspend their devotions, he led Uabriel out of the as- 
sembly — then paused for a moment, reflecting — then beckon- 
ing again, took him into the cabin of the ship, and dosed the 
door carefully. 

** You have something on your mind, ^ he said, simply and 
quietly, taking the young man by the hand. ** I may be able to 
relieve you , if you tell me what it is." 

As Gabriel heard these gentle words, and saw, by the light 
of a lamp which burned before a cross fixed against the wall, 
the sad kindness of expression with which the priest was re- 
garding him, the oppression that had lain so long on his heart 
seemed to leave it in an instant. The haunting fear of ever 
divulging his fatal suspicions and his fatal secret had vanished, 
as it were, at the touch of Father PauFs hand. For the first 
time, he now repeated to another ear — the sounds of prayer 
and praise rising grandly the while from the congregation 
above — his grandfather's death-bed confession, word for word 
almost, as he had heard it in the cottage on the night of the 
■torm. 

Once, and once only, did Father Paul interrupt the nar- 
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ratire, which in whispers was addressed to him. Gabriel had 
hardly repeated the fbrst two or three sentences of his grand- 
father's oonfossion, when the priest, in quick altered tones, ab- 
ruptly asked him his name and place of abode. 

As the question was answered, Father Paul's calm face be- 
came suddenly agitated; but the next moment, resolutely re- 
suming his self-possession, he bowed his head, as a sign that 
Gabriel was to continue; clasped his trembling hands, and 
raising them as if in silent prayer, fixed his eyes intently on the 
cross. He never looked away from it while the terrible narrap 
tive proceeded. But when Gabriel described his search at the 
Merchant's Table; and, referring to his father's behariour since 
that time, appealed to the priest to know whether he might, 
even yet, in defiance of appearances, be still filially justified in 
doubting whether the crime had been really perpetrated — 
then Father Paul moved near to him once more, and spoke 
again. 

^^ Compose yourself, and look at me," he said with his former 
sad kindness of voice and manner* '^I can end your doubts for 
ever. Gabriel, your father was guilty in intention and in act; 
but the victim of his crime still lives. I can prove it." 

Gabriers heart beat wildly; a deadly coldness crept over 
him, as he saw Father Paul loosen the fastening of his cassock 
round the throat. 

At that instant the chanting of the congregation above 
ceased; and then, the sudden and awful stillness was deepened 
rather than interrupted by the faint sound of one voice praying. 
Slowly and with trembling fingers the priest removed the band 
round his neck — paused a little «— sighed heavily — and 
pointed to a scar which was now plainly visible on one side of 
his throat. He said something at the same time; but the bell 
above tolled while he spoke. It was the signal of the elevation 
of the Host. Gabriel felt an arm passed round him, guiding 
him to his knees, and sustaining him from sinking to the floor. 
For one moment longer he was conscious that the bell had 
stopped, that there was dead silence, that Father Paul was 
kneeling by him beneath the cross, with bowed hctad — - tlien 
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mi objects around yanished; and he saw and knew nothing 
more. 

When he recovered his senses, he was still in the cabin — 
the man whose life his father had attempted was bending oyer 
him, and sprinkling water on his face — and the clear Toices oi 
the women and children of the congregation were joining the 
Toices of the men in singing the Agnus Dei, 

^* Look up at me without fear , Gabriel ," said the priest ** I 
desire not to avenge injuries: I visit not the sins of the father 
on the child. Look up, and listen 1 I have strange things to 
speak of; and I have a sacred mission to ftdfil before the morn- 
ing, in which yon must be my guide." 

Gabriel attempted to kneel and kiss his hand, but Father 
Paul stopped him, and said, pointing to the cross: *^ Kneel to 
that — not to me : not to your fellow-mortal, and your friend — 
for I will be your friend, Gabriel; believing that God*s mercy 
has ordered it so. And now listen to me," he proceeded, with a 
brotherly tenderness in his manner whidi went to GabrieFs 
heart. " The service is nearly ended. What I have to tell you 
must be told at once; the errand on which you will guide me 
must be performed before to-morrow dawns. Sit here near me ; 
and attend to what I now say I " 

Gabriel obeyed : Father Paul then proceeded thus : — 

** I believe the confession made to you by your grandfather 
to have been true in every particular. On the evening to which 
he referred you, I approached your cottage , as he said , for the 
purpose of asking shelter for the night. At that period I had 
been studying hard to qualify myself for the holy calling which 
I now pursue; and, on the completion of my studies, had in- 
dulged in the recreation of a tour on foot through Brittany, by 
way of innocently and agreeably occupying the leisure time 
then at my disposal, before I entered the priesthood. When I 
accosted your father I had lost my way, had been walking for 
many hours , and was glad of any rest ^at I could get for the 
night. It is unnecessary to pain you now , by reference to the 
events which followed my entrance under your fathet^s roof* I 
remember nothing that happened firopi the time when I lay 
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down to dsep before the fire, until the time when I recovered 
my senses at the place which you call the Merchantfs Table. 
My first sensation was that of being moved into the cold ur: 
when I opened my eyes I saw the greatDruid stones rising dose 
above me , and two men on either side of me rifling my pockets. 
They found nothing valuable there , and were about to leave me 
where I lay, when I gathered strength enough to appeal to their 
mercy through their cupidity. Money was not scarce with me 
then, and I was able to offer them a rich reward (which they 
ultimately received as I had promised) if they would take me to 
any place where I could get shelter and medical help. I sup- 
pose they inferred by my language and accent — perhaps also 
by the linen I wore, which they examined closely — that I be- 
longed to the higher ranks of the community, in spite of the 
plainness of my outer garments; and might therefore be in a 
position to make good my promise to them. I heard one say to 
the other, ^Let us risk it;' and then they took me in their aims, 
carried me down to a boat on the beach, and rowed to a vessel 
in the offing. The next day they disembarked me at Paim- 
boBuf , where I got the assistance which I so much needed. I 
leamt through Uie confidence they were obliged to place in me, 
in order to give me the means of sending them their promised 
reward, that these men were smugglers, and that they were in 
the habit of using the cavity in whidi I had been laid, as a place 
of concealment for goods, and for letters of advice to their ho- 
complices. This accounted for their finding me. As to my 
wound, I was informed by the surgeon who attended me, that it 
had missed being inflicted in a mortal part by less than a 
quarter of an inch, and that, as it was, nothing but the action of 
Uie night air in coagulating the blood over the place had, in the 
first instance, saved my life. To the brief, I recovered after a 
long illness, returned to Paris, and was called to the priesthood. 
The will of my superiors obliged me to perform the first dutiea 
of my vocation in the great city; but my own wish was to be iqp- 
pointed to a cure of souls in your province, Gabriel Can yoa 
imagine why?" 

The answer to this question was in Gabriers heart; bat he 
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was itill too deeply awed and affected by what he had heard to 
giye it utterance. 

**I must tell you then what my motive was," said Father 
FauL '* You must know first that I uniformly abstained firom 
disdonng to any one where and by whom my life had been 
attempted. I kept this a secret from the men who rescued me 
— from the sui^on — from my own friends eyen. My reason 
for such a proceeding was, I would fun belieye, a Christian 
reason. I hope I had always felt a sincere and humble desire 
to prove myself, by the help of God, wrrthy of the sacred 
vocation to which ( was destined. But my nuraculous escape 
from death made an impression on my mind, which gave me 
another and an infinitely higher view of this vocation — the 
view which I have since striven, and shall always strive for the 
future, to maintain. As I lay, during the first days of my re- 
covery, examining my own heart, and considering in what 
manner it would be my duty to act towards your father when I 
was restored to health, a thought came into my mind which 
ealmed, comforted, and resolved all my doubts. I said within 
myself — ^In a few months more I shall be called to be one of 
the chosen ministers of God. If I am worthy of my vocation, 
my first desire towards this man who has attempted to take my 
life, should be, not to know that human justice has overtaken 
him, but to know that he has truly and religiously repented and 
made atonement for his guilt To such repentance and atone- 
ment let it be my duty to call him; if he reject that appeal, and 
be hardened only the more against me because I have forgiven 
him my injuries, then it will be time enough to denounce him 
for his crimes to his fellow-men. Surely it must be weU for me 
here and hereafter, if I begin my career in the holy priesthood 
by helping to save from hell the soul of the man who, of all 
others, has most crueUy wronged me.' It was for this reason, 
Gabriel — it was because I desired to go straightway to your 
father^s cottage, and reclaim him after he had believed me to 
be dead — that I kept the secret and entreated of my superiors 
that I might be seiit to Brittany. But this, as I have said , was 
not to be at first, and when my deare was granted, my place 
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was assigned me in a far district. The persecution under winch 
we still suffer broke out; the designs ofmy life were changed; 
my own will became no longer mine to guide me. But, through 
sorrow and suffering, and danger and bloodshed, I am now led 
after many days to the execution of that first purpose which I 
formed on entering the priesthood. Gabriel I when the service 
is oyer, and the congregation are dispersed, you must guide 
me to the door of your fathei^s cottage." 

He held up his hand, in sign of silence, as Gabriel was 
about to answer. Just, then, the officiating priests above were 
pronouncing the final benediction. When it was over. Father 
Paul opened the cabin-door. As he ascended the steps, followed 
by Gabriel , P^re Bonan met them. The old man looked doubt- 
fiiUy and searchingly on his future son-in-law, as he respect^ 
fuUy whispered a few words in the ear of the priest. Father 
Paul listened attentively, answered in a whisper, and then 
turned to Gabriel, first begging the few people near them to 
withdraw a little. 

*^I have been asked' whether there is any impediment to your 
marriage," he said, "and have answered that there is none. 
What you have said to me has been sidd in confession, and is a 
secret between us two. Bememberthat; and forget not, at the 
same time, the service which I shall require of you to-night, 
after the marriage ceremony is over. Where is Perrine Bonan?" 
he added aloud, looking round him. Perrine came forward. 
Father Paul took her hand, and placed it in Gabriel's. "Lead 
her to the altar steps," he said, "and wait there for me." 

It was more than an hour later; the boats had left the 
ship's side ; the congregation had dispersed over the face of the 
country — but still the vessel remained at anchor. Those who 
were left in her watched the land more anxiously than usual ; for 
they knew that Father Paul had risked meeting the soldiers of 
the republic by tmstmg himself on shore. A boat was awaiting 
his return on tiie beach; half of the crew, armed, being posted 
as scouts in various directions on the high land of the heath* 
They would have followed and guarded the priest to the place 
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of his destination; but he forbade it; and, leaving them ab- 
ruptly, walked swiftly onward with one young man only for his 
companion. 

Gabriel had committed his brother and his sisters to the 
charge of Peirine. They were to go to the farm-house that 
night with his newly married wife and her father and mother. 
Father Paul had desired that this might be done. When Gabriel 
and he were left alone to follow the path which led to the fisher- 
man's cottage, the priest never spoke while they walked on — 
never looked aside either to the right or the left — always held 
his ivory crucifix clasped to his breast They arrived at the 
door. 

*' Knock," whispered Father Paul to Gabriel, **and then 
wait here with me." 

The door was opened. On a lovely moonlight nightFran9ois 
Sarzeau had stood on that threshold, years since, with a bleed- 
ing body in his arms. On a lovely moonlight night, he now 
stood there again, confronting the very man whose life he had 
attempted, and knowing him not 

Father Paul advanced a few paces, so that the moonlight 
fell fuller on his features, and removed his hat 

Fran9ois Sarzeau looked, started, moved one step back, 
then stood motionless and perfectly silent, while all traces of 
expression of any kind suddenly vanished from his face. Then 
the calm, clear tones of the priest stole gently on the dead 
silence. "I bring a message of peace and forgiveness from a 
guest of former years," he said; and pointed, as he spoke, to 
the place where he had been wounded in the neck. 

For one moment, Gabriel saw his father trembling violently 
from head to foot — then his limbs steadied again — stiffened 
suddenly, as if struck by catalepsy. His lips parted, but with- 
out quivering; his eyes glared, but without moving in their 
orbits. The lovely moonlight itself looked ghastly and horrible, 
shining on tiie supernatural panic-deformity of that hoel Ga- 
briel turned away His head in terror. He heard the voice of 
Father Paul saying to him:. *'Wait here till I come back,," -^ 
then, there was an instant of silence agiun -^ then a low groan- 
After Dark* 17 
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ing sound ^ that Boemed to articulate the name of God ; a sound 
unlike hii fathei^s Toice, unMke any human Yoice he had oyer 
heard — and then the noise of a closing door. He looked up, 
and saw that he was standing alone hefore the cottage. 

Once, after an interval, he i^proached the window. 

He just saw through it tiie hand of the priest holding on 
high the iyory crucifix; hut stopped not to see more, for he 
heard such words, such sounds, as drore him back to his 
former place. There he stayed, until the noise of something 
falling heavily within the cottage , struck on his ear. Again he 
advanced towards the door; heardFather Paul praying; listened 
for several minutes; then heard a moaning voice, now joining 
itself to the voice of the priest, now choked in sobs and bitter 
wailing. Once more he went back out of hearing, and stirred 
not again from his place. He waited a long and a weary tune 
there -* so long that one of the scouts on the look-out came 
towards him, evidently suspicious of the delay in the priest's 
return. He waved the man back, and then looked again to- 
wards the door. At last, he saw it open — saw Father Paul 
approach him, leading Fran9ois Sarzeau by the hand. 

The fisherman never raised his downcast eyes to his son% 
face; tears trickled silently over his cheeks; he followed the 
hand that led him, as a little child might have followed it, 
listening anxiously and humbly at the priesf s side to every 
word that he spoke* 

*^ Gabriel," said Father Paul, in a voice which trembled a 
little for the first time that night -«•" Gabriel, it has pleased 
God to grant the perfect fulfilment of the purpose which brought 
me to this place; I tell you this, as all that you need -^ as all, I 
believe, that you would wish — to know of what has passed 
while you have been left waiting for me here. Such words as I 
haye now to speak to you, are spoken by your fbther^s earnest 
deure. It is his own wish that I should connnunicate to yoa his 
confession of having secretly followed you to the Merchant's 
Table, and of having discovered (as you disooyered) that no 
evidenoe of his guih remained there. This admisuon he thinks 
win be enough to account for his conduct towards yourtfelf from 
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that time to this. 1 have next to tell you (also at your father^s 
desire) that he has promised in my presence, and now promises 
again in yours, sincerity of repentance in this manner: — When 
the persecution of our religion has ceased — as cease it will, 
and that speedily, be assured of itl — he solemnly pledges him- 
self henceforth to devote his life, his strength, and what worldly 
possessions he may have, or may acquire, to the task of re- 
erecting and restoring the roadside crosses which have been 
sacrilegiously overthrown and destroyed in his native province, 
and to doing good, good where he may. I have now said all 
that is required of me , and may bid you farewell — bearing with 
me the happy remembrance that I have left a father and son 
reconciled and restored to each other. May God bless and 
prosper you , and those dear to you , Gabriel 1 May God accept 
your father's repentance, and bless him also throughout his 
future Ufe!" 

He took their hands, pressed them long and warmly, then 
turned and walked quickly down the path which led to the 
beach. Gabriel dared not trust himself yet to speak; but he 
raised his arm, and put it gently round his father's neck. The 
two stood together so , looking out dimly through the tears that 
filled their eyes, to the sea. They saw the boat put off in the 
bright track of the moonlight, and reach the vessel's side; they 
watched the spreading of the sails, and followed the slow course 
of the ship till she disappeared past a distant headland from 
sight. 

After that, they went into the cottage together. They knew 
it not then, but they had seen the last, in this world, of Father 
Paul 
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CHAPTER V. 

Thb eyents foretold by the good priest happened sooner 
even than he had anticipated. A new government ruled the 
destinies of France , and the persecution ceased in Brittany. 

Among other propositions which were then submitted to the 
parliament, was one advocating the restoration of the roadside 
crosses throughout the province. It was found, however, on 
inquiry, that ti^ese crosses were to be counted by thousands, and 
that the mere cost of the wood required to re-erect them ne- 
cessitated an expenditure of money which the bankrupt nation 
could ill afford to spare. While this project was under dis- 
cussion, and before it was finally rejected, one man had under, 
taken the task which the government shrank from attempting. 
When Gabriel left the cottage, ti^dng his brother and sisters to 
live with his wife and himself at the farm-house, Francois 
Sarzeau left it also, to perform in highway and byway his pro- 
mise to Father Paul. For months and months he laboured 
without intermission at his task; still, always doing good, and 
rendering help and kindness and true charity to all whom he 
could serve. He walked many a weary mile, toiled through 
many a hard day's work , humbled himself even to beg of others, 
to get wood enough to restore a single cross. No one ever 
heard him complain, ever saw him impatient, ever detected 
him in faltering at his task. The shelter in an outhouse, the 
crust of bread and drink of water, which he could always get 
from the peasantry, seemed to suffice him. Among the people 
who watched his perseverance, a belief began to gain ground 
that his life would be miraculously prolonged until he had com- 
pleted his undertaking from one end of Brittany to the other. 
But this was not to be. 

He was seen one cold autumn evening, silently and steadily 
at work as usual , setting up a new cross on the site of one which 
had been shattered to splinters in the troubled times. In the 
morning he was found lying dead beneath the sacred symbol 
which his own hands had completed and erected in its place 
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during the night They buried him where he Uy; and the 
priest who consecrated the ground allowed Gabriel to engrave 
his fathei's epitaph in the wood of the cross. It was simply the 
initial letters of the dead man*s name, followed by this inscrip- 
tion: — ^^Pray for the repose of his soul: he died penitent , and Ste 
doer of good works.** 

Once, and once only, did Gabriel hear anything of Father 
Paul. The good priest showed, by writing to the farm-house, 
that he had not forgotten the family so largely indebted to him 
for their happiness. The letter was dated '^Rome." Father 
Paul said, that such services as he had been permitted to render 
to the Church in Brittany, had obtained for him a new and a far 
more glorious trust than any he had yet held. He had been re- 
called from his curacy, and appointed to be at the head of a 
mission which was shortly to be despatched to convert the in* 
habitants of a savage and a far distant land to the Christian 
faith. He now wrote , as his brethren with him were writing, tu 
take leave of all friends for ever in this world, before setting 
out — for it was well known to the chosen persons intrusted with 
the new mission, that they could only hope to advance its object 
by cheerftiUy risking their own lives for the sake of their re- 
ligion. He gave his blessing to Fran9ois Sarzeau, to Gabriel, 
and to his family; and bade them affectionately farewell for the 
last time. 

There was a postscript to the letter, which was addressed to 
Perrine, and which she often read afterwards with tearful eyes. 
The writer begged that, if she should have any children, she 
would show her friendly and Christian remembrance of him by 
teaching them to pray (as he hoped she herself would pray) that 
a blessing might attend Father Paul's labours in the distant 
land. 

The priest's loving petition was never forgotten. When 
Perrine taught its firstprayer to her first child, the little creature 
was instructed to end the few simple words pronounced at its 
mother^s knees , with : — " God bless Father Paul." 

In those words the nun concluded her narrative. After 
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it was ended, she pointed to liie old wooden cross, and said to 
me: — 

''That was one of the many that he made. It was found, a 
few years since, to have suffered so much firom exposure to the 
weather, that it was unfit to remain any longer in its old place. 
A priest in Brittany gave it to one of the nuns in Hiis convent 
Do you wonder now that the Mother-Superior always calls it a 
Relic?" 

''No," I answered. "And I should have small respect 
indeed for the religious convictions of any one who could hear 
the story of that wooden cross, and not feel that the Mother- 
Superior's name for it is the very hest that could have been 
chosen." 
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PEOLOOUE TO THE SIXTH STORY. 



On the last occasion when I made a lengthened stay in Lon- 
don, my wife and I were surprised and amused one morning by 
the receipt of the following note, addressed to me in a small, 
crabbed, foreign-looking handwriting: — 

" Professor Tizzi presents amiable compliments to Mr.Ker- 
by, the artist, and is desirous of having his portrait done, to 
be engraved from, and placed at the beginning of theYoluminous 
work on The Vit^ Principle , or Invisible Essence of Life, which 
the Professor is now prepaiing for the press — and posterity. 

** The Professor will ^ve five pounds ; and wiU look upon his 
face with satisfaction, as an object perpetuated for public con- 
templation at a reasonable rate, if Mr. Kerby will accept the 
sum just mentioned. 

**In regard to the Professor^s ability to pay five pounds, as 
well as to offer them, if Mr. Kerby should from ignorance 
entertain injurious doubts, he is requested to apply to the Pro- 
fessor*s honourable friend, Mr. Lanfray, of Rod^leigh Place.* 

But for the reference at the end of this strange note, I 
should certainly have considered it as a mere trap set to make a 
fool of me by some mischievous friend. As it was, I rather 
doubted the propriety of taking any serious notice of Professor 
Tiszi's offer; and I might probably have ended by putting the 
letter in the fire without frurther thought about it, but for the ar- 
rival by the next post of a note from Mr. Lanfray, which solved 
all my doubts, and sent me away at oncer to make the acquaint- 
ance of the learned discoverer of the Essence of Life. 

«<Do not be surprised ** (Mr. Lanfray wrote) *'if you get a 
strange note from a very eccentric Italian, one Professor Tisd, 
formexly of the Univenily of Padua. I have known him for 
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some years. Scientific inquiry is his monomania, and Tanity bis 
ruling passion. He has written a book on the principle of life, 
which nobody *but himself will eyer read; but which he is de- 
termined to publish, with his own portrait for frontispiece. If 
it is worth your while to accept the Uttle he can offer you, take 
it by all means, for he is a character worth knowing. He was 
exiled, I should tell you, years ago, for some absurd political 
reason , and has liYcd in England ever since. All the money he 
inherits from his father, who was a mail-contractor in the north 
of Italy, goes in books and experiments, but I think I can an- 
swer for his solvency, at any rate, for the large sum of five 
pounds. If you are not very much occupied just now, go and see 
him. He is sure to amuse you." 

Professor Tizzi lived in the northern suburb of London. On 
approaching his house, I found it, so far as outward appearance 
went, excessively dirty and neglected, but in no other respect 
different from the *^ Villas** in its neighbourhood. The front 
garden door, after I had rung twice, was opened by a yellow- 
faced, suspicious old foreigner, dressed in worn-out clothes, 
and completely and consistently dirty all over from top to toe. 
On mentioning my name and business , this old man led me 
across a weedy neglected garden, and admitted me into the 
house. At the first step into the passage I was surrounded by 
books. Closely packed in plain wooden shelves, they ran aU 
along the wail on either side to the back of the house ; and when 
I looked up at the carpetless staircase , I saw nothing but books 
again, running all the way up the wall, as far as my eye could 
reach. ^*Here is the Artist Fainter I** cried the old servant, 
throwing open one of the parlour doors, before I had half done 
looking at the books, and signing impatiently to me to walk into 
the room. 

Books again 1 all round the walls, and all over the floor — 
among them a plain deal table, with leaves of manuscript piled 
high on every part of it — among the leaves a head of long elfish 
white hair covered with a black skullcap, and bent down over a 
book — above the head a sallow withered hand shaking itself at 
me as a sign that I must not venture to speak just at that ; 
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meat -— on the tops of the book-cases glass vases full of spirits 
of some kind , with horrible objects floating in the liquid — dirt 
on the window-panes, cobwebs hanging ficom the ceiling, dust 
springing up in clouds under my intruding feet — these were the 
things I observed on first entering the study of Professor Tiszi. 

After I had waited for a minute or so, the shaking hand 
stopped, descended with a smack on the nearest pile of manu- 
script, seized the book that the head had been bending over, 
and flung it contemptuously to the other end of the room. ^* I've 
refuted yoti, at any ratel" said Professor llzzi, looking with 
extreme complacency at the cloud of dust raised by the fall of 
the rejected volume. 

He turned next to me. What a grand face it was ! What a 
broad white forehead — what flercely brilliant black eyes -* 
what perfect regularity and refinement in the other features; 
with the long, venerable hair, framing them in, as it were, on 
either side ! Poor as I was , I felt that I could have painted his 
portrait for nothing. Titian , Vandyk , Velasquez — any of the 
three would have paid him to sit to them! 

^* Accept my humblest excuses, sir," said the old man, 
speaking English with a singularly pure accent for a foreigner. 
**That absurd book plunged me so deep down in the quagmires 
of sophistry and error, Mr. Kerby, that I really could not get 
to the surface at once when you came into the room. So you 
are willing to draw my likeness for such a small sum as five 
pounds?" he continued, rising, and showing me that he wore 
a long black velvet gown, instead of the paltry and senseless 
costume of modem times. 

I informed him that flve pounds was as much as I generally 
got for a drawing. 

'^ It seems little ," said the Professor; ^ but if you want fame, 
I can make it up to you in that way. There is my great work" 
(he pointed to the piles of manuscript), ^Hhe portrait of my 
mind and the mirror of my learning: put a likeness of my face 
on the flrst page, and posterity Trill then be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with me, outside and in. Your portrait wUl be 
engraved I Mr. Kerby , and your name shall be inscribed under 
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the print You shall he aaeodated, sir, in Ihat way wilh a 
work wkidi will form an epodi in tha hktory of human seienoe. 
The Vital Principle, -^ or, in other words, the eesence of that 
Bi3r8terious Something which we call Life, and which extends 
down from Man to the feehlest insect and the smallest plant — 
has heen an ungaessed riddle from the beginning of the world 
to the present time. I, alone, have found the answer; and 
here it is I " He fixed his daszl^g eyes on me in triumph, snd 
smadied the piles of manuscript fiercely with both his sallow 
hands. 

I saw that he was Waiting for me to say something; so I 
asked if his great work had not cost a yast expenditure of time 
and pains. 

^'I am serenty, sir," said the Professor; *'and I began 
preparing myself for that book at twenty. After mature con- 
sideration, I have written it in English (haying diree other 
foreign languages at my fingers* ends) , as a substantial proof of 
my gratitude to the nation that has giyen me an asylum. Per- 
haps you think the work looks rather long in its manuscript 
state? It will occupy twelye yolumes, sir, and it is not half 
long enough, eyen then, for the subject I take two yolumea 
(and no man could do it in less) to examine the theories of all 
the philosophers in the world, ancient and modem, on the 
Vital Principle. 1 take two more (and little enough) to scatter 
eyery one of the theories, seriatim, to the winds. I take two 
more ( at the risk , for breyit/s sake , of doing things by halyes) 
to explain the exact stuff, or yital compound, of which the first 
man and woman in the world were made — calling them Adam 
and Eye, out of deference to popular prejudices. I take tyro 
more — but you are standing all this time, Mr.Kerby; and I 
am talking instead of ritting for my portrait Pray take any 
books you want, anywhere off the floor, and make a seat of any 
height you please. Furniture would only be in my way here, so 
I don't trouble myself with anything of the kind." 

I obediently followed the Professor^s directions, and Had 
just heaped up a pUe of grimy quartos when the old servant 
entered the room with a riiabj^ little tray in his huid. In tlie 
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middle of tbe tiay I saw a cnut of bread and a bit of garlio, 
enoirdedbyaglaaaofwatflr, a knife, salt, pepper, a bottle of 
vinogar, and a flask of oiL 

*'With your permission, I am going to breakfast,** said 
Professor 'nzsi, as the tray was set down before him on the part 
of his great work relating to the vital compound of Adam and 
Eye. As he spoke, he took up the piece of bread, and rubbed 
the crusty part of it with the bit of garlio, till it looked as 
polished as a new dining- table. That done, he turned the 
bread, crumb uppermost, and saturated it with oil, added a 
few dzops of vinegar, sprinkled trith pepper and salt, and, with 
a gleam of something very like greediness in his bright eyes, 
took up the knife to cut himself a first mouthfiil of the horrible 
mess tiiat he had just concocted. **The best of breakfasts,** 
said the Professor, seeing me look amazed. '*Not a cannibal 
meal of chicken -life in embryo (vulgarly called an Egg) ; not a 
dog^s gorge of a dead animal *8 flesh, blood, and bones, warmed 
with fire (popularly known as a Chop); not a breakjfost, sir, 
that lions, tigers, Carribbees, and Costermongers could all 
partake of alike; but an innocent, nutritive, simple, vegetable 
meal; a philosopher's refection; a breakfast that a prizefighter 
would turn firom in disgust, and that a Plato would share with 
relish.** 

I have no doubt that he was right, and that I was prejudiced; 
but as I saw the first oily, vinegary, garlicky morsel slide 
noiselessly into his mouth, X began to feel ratiier sick. My 
hands were dirty with moving the books, and I asked if I could 
wash them before beginning to work at the likeness , as a good 
excuse for getting out of the room, while Professor Tiszi was 
unctuously disposing of his simple vegetable meal. 

The philosopher looked a little astonished at my request, as 
if the washing of hands at irregular times and seasons offered a 
comparatively new subject of contemplation to him; but he rang 
a hand-bell on his table immediately, and told the old servant 
to take me up into his bedroom. 

The interior of the parlour had astonished me; but a si^t 
of the bedroom was a new sensation «— not of the most agree- 
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able kind. The couch on which the philosopher sought repose 
alter his labours was a truckle-bed that would not have fetched 
half-a-crown at a sale. On one side of it dangled from the 
ceiling a complete male skeleton , looking like all that was left 
of a man who might have hung himself about a century ago, 
and who had never been disturbed since the moment of his sui- 
cide. On the other side of the bed stood a long press, in which 
I observed hideous coloured preparations of the muscular 
system, and bottles with curious, twining, thread-like sub- 
stances inside them, which might have been remarkable worms 
or dissections of nerves, scattered amicably side by side with 
the Professor^s hairbrush (three parts worn out), with remnants 
of his beard on bits of shaving paper, with a broken shoe-horn, 
and with a travelling looking-glass of the sort usually sold at 
sixpence a-piece. Repetitions of the litter of books in the 
parlour lay all about over the floor; coloured anatomical prints 
were nailed anyhow against the walls; roUed-up towels were 
scattered here, there, and everywhere^ in the wildest con- 
fusion, as if the room had been bombarded with them; and 
last, but by no means least remarkable among the other extra- 
ordinary objects in the bed-chamber, the stuffed figure of a 
large unshaven poodle-dog, stood on an old card-table, keeping 
perpetual watch over a pair of the philosopher's black breeches 
twisted round his forepaws. 

I had started, on entering the room, at the skeleton, and 
I started once more at the dog. The old servant noticed me 
each time with a sardonic grin. ^^ Don't be afraid," he said; 
" one is as dead as the other." With these words , he left me to 
wash my hands. 

Finding little more than a pint of water at my disposal , and 
failing altogether to discover where the soap was kept, I was 
not long in performing my ablutions. Before leaving the room, 
I looked again at the stuffed poodle. On the board to which he 
was fixed, I saw painted in faded letters the word **Scaram- 
muccia," evidently the comic Italian name to which he had 
answered in his lifetime. There was no other inscription; but 
I made up my mind that the dog must have been the ProfeB80x^« 
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pet, and that he kept the animal staffed in his bed-room as a 
remembrance of past times. ^'Who would have suspected so 
great a philosopher of having so much heart 1" thought I, 
leaving the bed-room to go down stairs again. 

The Professor had done his breakfast, and was anxious to 
begin the sitting; so I took out my chalks and paper, and set 
to work at once — I seated on one pile of books and he on 
another. 

^'Fine anatomical preparations in my room, are there not, 
Mr. Kerby?" said the old gentleman. **Bid you notice a very 
interesting and perfect arrangement of the intestinal ganglia? 
They form the subject of an important chapter in my great 
work." 

*'I am afraid you will think me very ignorant," I replied. 
"But I really do not know the intestinal ganglia when I see 
them. The object I noticed with most curiosity in your room 
was something more on a level with my own small capacity." 

"And what was that?" asked the Professor. 

"The figure of the stuffed poodle. I suppose he was a fa- 
vourite of yours?" 

"Of mine? No, no: — - a young woman*s favourite, sir, 
before I was bom ; and a very remarkable dog, too. The vital 
principle in that poodle, Mr. Kerby, must have been singularly 
intensified. He lived to a fabulous old age, and he was clever 
enough to play an important part of his own , in what you Eng- 
lish call a Romance of Beal Life! If I could only have dissected 
that poodle, I would have put him into my book — he should 
have headed my chapter on the Vital Principle of Beasts." 

"Here is a story in prospect," thought I, " if I can only keep 
his attention up to the subject" 

"He should have figured in my great work, sir," the Pro- 
fessor went on. "Scarammuccia should have taken his place 
among the examples that prove my new theory; but unfortu- 
nately he died before I was bom. His mistress gave him, 
stuffed, as you see up stairs, to my father to take care of for 
her, and he has descended as an heir-loom to me. Talking of 
dogs, Mr. Kerby, I have ascertained, beyond the possibility 
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of doubt, that the brachial plexus in people who die of hydro- 
phobia — but stop I I had better show you how it is •— the pre- 
paration is up stairs under my wash-hand stand." 

He left his seat as he spoke. In another minute he would 
have sent the servant to fetch the *' preparation," and I should 
have lost the story. At the risk of his taking offence , I begged 
him not to move just then, unless he wished me to spoil his 
likeness. This alarmed, but fortunately did not irritate him. 
He returned to his seat, and I resumed the subject of the 
stuffed poodle, asking him boldly to tell me the story with 
which the dog was connected. The demand seemed to impress 
him with no very fayourable opinion of my intellectual tastes ; 
but he complied with it, and related, not without many a 
wearisome digression to the subject of his great work, the nar- 
ratiye which I propose calling by the name of "The YeUow 
Mask." After the light specimens that I have given of his 
character and style of conversation, it will be almost unneces- 
sary for me to premise that I tell this story as I have told the 
last, and "Sister Rose," in my own language, and according 
to my own plan in the disposition of the incidents — adding 
nothkig, of course, to the facts, but keeping them within the 
limits which my disposable space prescribes to me. 

I may perhaps be allowed to add in this place, that I have 
not yet seen or heard of my portrait in an engraved state. Pro- 
fessor Tiezi is still alive; but I look in vain through the pub- 
lishers* lists for an announcement of his learned work on the 
Vital Principle. Possibly, he may be adding a volume or two 
to the twelve already completed, by way of increasing the debt 
which a deeply obliged posterity is, sooner or later, sure of 
owing to him. 
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THE PROFESSOR'S STORY 

OF 

THE YELLOW MASK. 



PABT rmST. — CHAPTER I. 

About a oentuxy ago, there Hred in the ancient city of Pisa 
a famous Italian milliner, who, by way of Tindicating to all 
customers her familiarity with Paris fashions, adopted aFrenoh 
title, and called herself the Demoiselle GrifonL She was a 
wizen little woman, with a mischieyous face, a qtiick tongue, 
a nimble foot, a talent for business, and an uncertain disposi* 
tion. Rumour hinted that she was immensely rich; and scandal 
suggested Uiat she would do any thing for money. 

The one undeniable good quality which raised Demoiselle 
Grifoni above all her rivals in the trade was her inexhaustible 
fortitude. She was never known to yield an inch under any 
pressure of adverse circumstances 'Hius the memorable oc- 
casion of her life on which she was threatened witii ruin was 
also the occasion on wMeh she inost triumphantly asserted the 
energy and decision of her character. At the height of the de- 
moiselle's prosperity, her skilled forewoman and cntter-out 
basely married and started in businesis as a rival. Such a oala^ 
mity as this would have rained an ordinary milliner; but the in- 
vincible Grifoni rose superior to it dmotft witlkcnit an ofibrt, and 
proved incontestably that it was imposdble for hostile Fortune 
to catch h^ at the end of her xosoorees. Wlille the minor mil- 
liners were prophesying that she would shut up ahop, she was 
quietly carrying on a private correffpondeuM With «n agent in 
Paris* Nobody knew what these kiters wem ab<mt wstil a few 
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weeks had elapsed, and then drcalars were receiyed by all the 
ladies in Pisa, announcing that the best French forewoman who 
could be got for money was engaged to superintend the great 
Orifoni establishment This master-stroke decided the victory. 
All the demoiselle's customers declined giving orders else- 
where until the forewoman from Paris had exhibited to the 
natiTes of Pisa the latest fashions from the metropolis of the 
world of dress. 

The Frenchwoman arriyed punctual to the appointed day, — 
gUb and curt, smiling and flippant, tight of frice and supple 
of figure. Her name was Mademoiselle Virginie, and her 
family had inhumanly deserted her. She was set to work 
the moment she was inside the doors of the Grifoni estab* 
lishment A room was devoted to her own private use; 
magnificent materials in velvet, silk, and satin, with due ac- 
companiment of muslins, laces, and ribbons, were placed at 
her disposal ; she was told to spare no expense , and to produce, 
in the shortest possible time, the finest and newest specimen- 
dresses for exhibition in the show-room. Mademoiselle Virginia 
undertook to do everything required of her, produced her port- 
folios of patterns and her book of coloured designs, and asked 
for one assistant who could speak French enough to interpret 
her orders to the Italian girls in the work-room. « 

"I have the very person you want,** cried Demoiselle GrifonL 
''A workwoman we call Brigida here — the idlest slut in Pisa, 
but as sharp as a needle — has been in France, and speaks the 
language like a native. I '11 send her to you dkectly." 

Mademoiselle Virginie was not left long alone with her 
patterns and silks. A tall woman, with bold black eyes, a 
reckless manner, and a step as firm as a man's, stalked into the 
room with the gait of a tragedy-queen crossing the stage. The 
instant her eyes fell on the F^nch forewoman, she stopped, 
threw up her hands m astonishment, and exclaimed, ^'Finette !* 

'^Teresa I" cried the Frenchwoman, casting her soissora on 
the table , and advancing a few steps. 

''Hush I call me Brigida." 

<'Hu8h| call me Virginie " 
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. These two exclamations were uttered at the tame moment, 
and then the two women scrutinized each other in silence. The 
swarthy cheeks of the Italian turned to a duU yellow, and the 
voice of the Frenchwoman trembled a little when she spoke 
again. 

'*How, in the name of Heaven, have you dropped down in 
the world as low as this?*' she asked. *'I thought you were 
provided for when — " 

^* Silence I ** interrupted Brigida. **You see I was not pro- 
vided for. I have had my misfortunes; and you are the last 
woman alive who ought to refer to them.'* 

*^Do you think I have not had my misfortunes, too, since 
we met?" (Brigida's face brightened maliciously at those 
worda.) *^You have had your revenge," continued Made- 
moiselle Virginie coldly, turning away to the table and taking 
up the scissors again. 

Brigida followed her, threw one arm roughly round her 
neck , and kissed her on the cheek. " Let us be friends again,** 
she said. The Frenchwoman laughed. **Tell me how I have 
had my revenge," pursued the other, tightening her grasp. 
Mademoiselle Virginie signed to Brigida to stoop, and 
whispered rapidly in her ear. The Italian listened eagerly, with 
fierce suspicious eyes fixed on the door. When the whispering 
ceased, she loosened her hold; and, with a sigh of relief, 
pushed back her heavy black hair from her temples. '*Now we 
are friends ,** she said, and sat down indolently in a chair placed 
by the work-table. 

'* Friends," repeated Mademoiselle Virginie, with another 
laugh. *' And now for business," she continued, getting a row 
of pins ready for use by putting them between her teeth. "I 
am here, I believe, for the purpose of ruining the late forewo- 
man, who has set up in opposition to us? Good! I will ruin 
her. Spread, out the yellow brocaded silk, my dear, and pin 
that pattern on at your end, while I pin at mine. And what are 
your plans, Brigida? (Mind you don't forget that Finette 
isd^ad, and that Vurginie has risen from her ai&es.) You can't 
possibly intend to stop here all your life? ( Leave an inch oni- 
After Dmrk. 18 
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side tiie ptper, all tound.) You must have projects? What 
are they?" 

^'Jjook at my figure t" said Br?gida, placing herself in an 
attitude in the middle of the room. 

^^Aht** rejoined the other, '^t's not what it was. Theresa 
too much of it You want diet, walking,* and a French stay- 
maker,** muttered Mademoiselle Virginie through her chevauz- 
de-frise of pins. 

^Did the goddess Minerva walk, and employ a French stay- 
maker? I thought she rode upon clouds , and lived at a period 
before waists were invented." 

"What do you mean?" 

"This — that my present project is to try if I can*t make my 
fortune by sitting as a model for Minerva in the studio of the 
best sculptor in Pisa." 

"And who is he? (Unwind me a yard or two of that black 
lace.)" 

"The master sculptor, Luca Lomi, — an old family, once 
noble , but down in the world now. The master is obliged to 
make statues to get a living for his daughter and himself." 

"More of the lace — double it over the bosom of the dress. 
And how is sitting to this needy sculptor to make your for- 
tune?" 

" Wmt a minute. There are other sculptors besides him in 
the studio. There is, first, his brother, the priest -* Father 
Rocco, who passes all his spare time with the master. He is a 
good sculptor in his way — has cast statues and made a font for 
his church —* & holy man , who devotes all his work in the stadio 
to the cause of piety." 

"Ah, bah I we should think him a droll priest in France. 
(More pins.) You don't expect lim to put money in your pocket 
surely?" 

" Wait, I say again; There is a third sculptor in the studio 
— actually a nobleman! His name is Fabio d'AscolL He is 
riohy young, handsome ^ an only child, and little better than a 
fooL Fancy his working at sculpture , as if he had his bread to 
get by it -^ and thinking that an amusement ! Imagine a \ 
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belonging to one of the best families in Pisa mad enough to 
want to make a reputation as an artist! — Waitl wait! the best 
is to come. His f&ther and mother are dead — he has no near 
rehitions in the world to exercise authority OTer him — he is a 
bachelor, and his fortune is all at his own disposal; going 
a-begging, my friend, absolutely going a-begging for want of a 
deyer woman to hold out her hand and take it from him." 

'^ Yes, yes — now I understand. The goddess Minerva is a 
clever woman, and she will hold out her hand and take hie 
fortune from him with the utmost docility.** 

''The first thing is to get him to offer it. I must tell you that 
I am not going to sit to him, but to his master, Luca Lomi, 
who is doing the statue of Minerva. The face is modelled from 
hia daughter; and now he wants somebody to sit for the bust 
and arms. Maddalena Lomi and I are as nearly as possible the 
same height, I hear — the difference between us being that I 
have a good figure and she has a bad one. I have offered to sit, 
through a friend who is employed in the studio. If the master 
accepts, I am sure of an introduction to our rich young gentle- 
man; and then leave it to my good looks, my various accom- 
plishments, and my ready tongue, to do the rest." 

'' Stop ! I won't have the lace doubled , on second thoughts. 
I '11 have it single, and running all round the dress in curves — 
80. Well, and who is this friend of yours employed in the 
studio ? A fourth sculptor? " 

''No! no! the strangest, simplest little creature — " 
Just then a faint tap was audible at the door of the room. 
Brigida laid her finger on her lips, and called impatiently to 
the person outside to come in. 

The door opened gently, and a young girl, poorly but very 
neatly dressed, entered the room. She was rather thin, and 
ander the average height; but her head and figure were in per- 
fect proportion. Her hair was of that gorgeous auburn colour, 
her cfyea of that deep violet blue, which tiie portraits of Gior- 
mone and Titian have made famous as the type of Venetian 
beauty* Her features possessed the definiteness and regularity, 
the **good modelUttg" (to use an artist's term), which is the 

18* 
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rarest of all womanly charms, in Italy as elsewhere. The one 
serious defect of her face was its paleness. Her cheeks , want- 
ing nothing in form, wanted everything in colour. That look 
of health, which is tiie essential crowning-point of beauty, was 
the one attraction which her face did not possess. 

She came into the room with a sad and weary expression m 
her eyes, which changed, however, the moment she observed 
the magnificently dressed French forewonum, into a look of 
astonishment , and almost of awe. Her manner became shy and 
embarrassed; and after an instant of hesitation, she turned 
back silently to the door. 

"Stop, stop, Nanina," said Brigida, in Italian. "Don't 
be afraid of that lady. She is our new forewoman ; and she has 
it in her power to do all sorts of kind things for you. Look up, 
and tell us what you want. You were sixteen last birth-day^ 
Nanina, and you behave like a baby of two years oldl** 

"I only came to know if there was any work for me to-day,** 
said the girl, in a very sweet voice, that trembled a little as she 
tried to face the fashionable French forewoman again. 

"No work, child, that is easy enough {or you to do," said 
Brigida. "Are you going to the studio to-day ? " 

Some of the colour that Nanina's cheeks wanted began to 
steal over them as she answered "Yes.'* 

"Don't forget my message, darling. And if Master Luca 
Lomi asks where I live, answer that you are ready to deliver a 
letter to me ; but that you are forbidden to enter into any parti- 
culars at first, about who I am , or where I live." 

"Why am I forbidden?" inquired Nanina, innocently. 

"Don't ask questions, baby! Do as you are told. Bring 
me back a nice note or message to-morrow from the studio , and 
I will intercede with this lady to get you some work. You are a 
foolish child to want it, when you might make more money here 
and at Florence, by sitting to painters and sculptors: though 
what they can see to paint or model in yon I never could ondez^ 
stand." 

"I like working at home better than going abroad to siV* 
said Nanina, looking very much abashed as she fidtered out the 
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tinsver, and escaping from the room with a terrified farewell 
obeisance, which was an eccentric compound of a start, a bow, 
and a curtsy. 

"That awkward child would be pretty,** said Mademoiselle 
Virginie, making rapid progress With the cutting out of her 
dress , ** if she knew how to give herself a complexion , and had 
a presentable gown on her back. Who is she?" 

"The friend who is to get me into Master Luca Lomi*s 
studio," replied Brigida, laughing. "Bather a curious ally for 
me to take up with, isn't she?" 

" Where did you meet with her ? " 

"Here I to be sure, she hangs about this place for any plain 
work she can get to do ; and ttd^es it home to the oddest little 
room in a street near the Campo Santo. I had the curiosity to 
follow her one day, and knocked at her door soon afler she had 
gone in, as if I was a visitor. She answered my knock in a 
great flurry and fright, as you may imagine. I made myself 
agreeable, aifected immense interest in her affairs, and so got 
into her room. Such a placet A mere comer of it curtained 
off to make a bed-room. One chair, one stool, one saucepan 
on the fire. Blefore the hearth, the most grotesquely hideous, 
unshaven poodle-dog you ever saw ; and on the stool a fair little 
girl plaiting dinner-mats. Such was the household — furniture 
and all included. ^ Where is your father?* I asked. 'He ran 
away and left us, years ago,' answers my awkward little friend 
who has just left the room , speaking in that simple way of hers, 
with all the composure in the world. *And your mother?' — 
'Dead.' — She went up to the little mat-plaiting girl, as she 
gave that answer , and began playing with her long fiazen hair. 
' Your sister , I suppose ,' said I. * What is her name ? ' — * They 
call me La BiondeUa,' says the child, looking up f^om her mat 
(La Biondella, Virginie, means The Fair). — '^d why do you 
let that great, shaggy, ill-looking brute lie before your fire- 
place?' I asked. — ' O ! ' cried the little mat-plaiter, 'tiiat is our 
dear old dog, Scarammucda. He takes care of the house when 
Nanina is not at home. He dances on his hind legs , and jumps 
through a hoop, and tumbles down dead when I cry Bang I 
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ficaiammuoda followed us home one nigHt, yean ago, and he 
has lived with UB ever nnee. He goes out every day by hinuelf^ 
we can't tell where, and generally retuniB licking l^a chops, 
which makes na afriiid that he is a thief; bat nobody finds him 
out, becaose he ia the derereat dog that ever liTed!' The child 
ran on in this way about the great beast by the fireplace, till I 
was obliged to stop her; while that simpleton Nanina stood by, 
laughing and enoouraging her. I asked them a few more ques- 
tions, which produced some strange answers. They did not 
seem to know of any relations of theirs in the world. The 
neighbours in the house had helped them, after their father ran 
away, until they were old enough to help themselves; and they 
did not seem to think there was anything in the least wretched 
or pitiable in their way of living, llie last thing I heard when I 
left them that day, was LaBiondella crying* Bang 1* — then a 
bark, a thump on the floor, and a scream of laughter. If it 
iras not for their dog I should go and see them oftener. But the 
ill-conditioned beast has taken a dislike to me , and growls and 
shows his teeth whenever I come near him." 

**The girl looked sickly when she came in here. Is she al- 
ways like tiiat?" 

"No. She has altered within the last month. I suspect our 
interesting young nobleman has produced an impression. The 
oftener the girl has sat to him lately, the paler and more out 
of spirits she has become." 

** O I she has sat to him, has she?" 

"She is sitting to him now. He is doing a bust of some 
Pagan nymph or other, and prevailed on Nanina to let him copy 
from her head and face. According to her own account the 
little fool was frightened at first, and gave him all the trouble 
in the world before she would consent." 

"And now she has consented, don't you think it likely she 
may turn out rather a dangerous rival? Men are such fools, and 
take such fancies into their heads — " 

"Ridiculous I A thread-paper of a girl like that, who haa no 
manner, no talk, no intelligence; who has nothing to rcH^m- 
mend her but an awkward babyish-prettiness ! — Dangeroua to 
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me? No 1 no ! If there is clanger at all , I have to dread it from 
the sculptor's daughter. I don't mind oonDessing that I am 
anxious to see Maddalena Lomi. But as for Naiona, she will 
simply be of use to me. All X know already about the studio 
and the artists in it, I know through her. She will deliver my 
message, and procure me my introduction; and when we haye 
got so far, I shall give her an old gown and a shdie of the hand; 
and then, good bye to our little Innocent!" 

ii Well, well, for your sake I hope you are the wiser of the 
two in this matter. For my part, I always distrust innocence. 
Wait one moment and I shall have the body and sleeves of this 
dress ready for the needlewomen. There, ring the bell, and 
order them up; for I have directions to give, and you must 
interpret for me.*' 

While Brigida went to the bell , the energetic Frenchwoman 
began planning out the skirt of the new dress. She laughed as 
she measured oif yard after yard of the silk« 

*^What are you laughing about?" asked Brigida, opening 
the door and ringing a hand-bell in the passage. 

*^I can't help fancying, dear, in spite of her innocent face 
and her artless ways , that your young friend is a hypocrite." 

"And I am quite certain, love, that she is only a simple- 
ton." 

CHAPTER XL 

Thx studio of the Master-Sculptor, LucaLomi, was com- 
posed of two large rooms, unequally divided by a Wooden 
partition, with an arched doorway cut in the middle of it. 

While the milliners of the Grifoni establishment were in- 
dustriously shaping dresses, the sculptors in Luca Lomi's work- 
shop were, in their way, quite as hard at work shaping marble 
and clay. In the smaller of the two room^ the young nobleman 
(only addressed in the studio by his Christian nai^e of Fabio) 
was busily engaged on his bust, with Nanina sitting before him 
as a model. His was not one of those traditional Italian i^Btces 
from which subtlety and suspicion are alwi^s supposed to look 
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out darkly on the world at large. Both countenance and ex« 
presaion proclaimed his character frankly and freely to all who 
saw him. Quick inte&igence looked brightly from his eyes; 
and easy good-humour laughed out pleasantly in the rather 
quaint curve of his lips.- For the rest, his face expressed the 
defects as well as the merits of his character, showing that he 
wanted resolution and perseverance just as plainly as it showed 
also that he possessed amiability and intelligence. 

At the end of the: large room, nearest to the street door^ 
Luca Lomi was standing by his life-size statue of Minerva, and 
was issuing directions, f^om time to time, to some of his 
workmen, who were roughly chiselling the drapery of another 
figure. At the^posite side of the room, nearest to the parti- 
tion, his brother, Father Rocco, was taking a cast from a 
statuette of the Madonna; while Maddalena Lomi, the sculp- 
tor^B daughter, released from sitting for Minerva's face, walked 
about the two rooms , and watched what was going on in them. 

There was a strong family likeness of a certain kind between 
father, brother, and daughter. All three were tall, handsome, 
dark-haired, and dark-eyed ; nevertheless, they differed iii ex- 
pressicm, strikingly as tiiey resembled one another in feature. 
Maddalena Lomi's face betrayed strong passions, but not an 
ungenerous nature. Her father, with Uie same indications of a 
violent temper, had some sinister lines about his mouth and 
forehead which suggested anything rather than an open dispo- 
sition. Father Rocco's countenance, on the other hand, looked 
like the personification of absolute calmness and invincible mo- 
deration; and his manner, which, in a very firm way, was 
singularly quiet and deliberate, assisted in carrying out die imp- 
pression produced by his face. The daughter seemed as if she 
could fly into a passion at a moment's notice, and forgive also at 
a moment's notice. The father, appearing to be Just as irritable, 
had something in his face which said, as plainly as if in words, 
^* Anger me, and I never pardon.'* The priest looked as if he 
need never be called on eiUier to ask fbrgiveness or to grant it, 
for the double reason that he could irritate nobody el8e,and that 
nobody else could irritate him. 
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^^RoceO)" said Luca, looking at the face of his Minerva, 
which was now finished; "this statue of mine will make a sen- 
sation." 

"I am glad to hear it/* rejoined the priest dryly. 

"It is a new thing in art/' continued Luca enthusiastically. 
"Other sculptors, with a classical subject like mine, limit them- 
selves to the ideal classical face, and never think of aiming at 
individual character. Now I do precisely the reverse of that. I 
get my handsome daughter, Maddalena, to sit for Minerva, 
and I make an exact likeness of her. I may lose in ideal beauty, 
but I gain in individual character. People may accuse me of 
disregarding established rules — but my ianswer is , that I make 
my own rules. My daughter looks like a Minerva, and there 
she is exactly as she looks.*' 

"It is certainly a wonderful likeness,** said Father Rocco, ap- 
proaching the statue. 

"It is the girl herself," cried the other. "Exactly her ex- 
pression, and exactly her features. Measure Maddalena, and 
measure Minerva, and, from forehead to chin, you won't find 
a hair^s breadth of difference between them.** 

"But how about the bust and arms of the figure, now the 
face is done?" asked the priest, returning, as he spoke, to his 
ownvvork. 

"I may have the very model I want for them to-morrow. 
Little Nanina has just given me the strangest message. What 
do you think of a mysterious lady-admirer who offers to sit for 
the bust and arms of my Minerva? " 

" Are you going to accept the offer? " inquired the priest. 

"I ain going to receive her to-morrow; and if I really find 
that she is the same height as Maddalena, and has a bust and 
arms worth modelling, of course I shall accept her offer ; for she 
will be the very sitter I have been looking after for weeks past. 
Who can she be? That's the mystery I want to find out Which 
do you say, Eocco — an enthusiast or an adventuress?" 

" I do not presiune to say, for I have no means of knowing." 

"Ah I there you are -with your moderation again. Now, I do 
presume to assert, that she must be either one or the other ^ 



or she would not have forbidden Nanina to say anything about 
her, in answer to all my first natural inquiries. Where is Mad- 
dalena? I thought she was here a minute ago." 

*'She is in Fabio's room,** answered Father Rooco, softly. 
'^ShaUIcailher?" 

"No, no!" returned Luca. He stopped, looked round at 
the workmen, who were chipping away mechanically at their 
bit of drapery ; then advanced close to the priest,with a cunning 
smile, and continued in a whisper: "If Maddalena can only get 
from Fabio's room here to Fabio*s palace over the way, on the 
Amo — come, come, Koccol don*t shake your head. If I 
brought her up to your church-door one of these days, as Fabio 
d'Ascoli's betrothed, you would be glad enough to take the rest 
of the business off my hands, and make her Fabio d*Ascoli*s 
wife. You are a very holy man, Rocoo , but you know the dif- 
ference between the clink of the money-bag and the clink of the 
chisel, for all that I" 

"I am sorry to find, Luca," returned the priest coldly, "that 
you allow yourself to talk of the most delicate subjects in the 
coarsest way. This is one of the minor sins of the tongue which 
is growing on you. "When we are alone in the studio I will 
endeavour to lead you into speaking of the young man in the 
room there, and of your daughter, in terms more becoming to 
you, to me, and to them. Until that time, allow me to go on 
with my work." 

Luca shrugged his shoulders and went back to his statue* 
Father Rocco , who had been engaged during the last ten minu- 
tes in mixing wet plaster to the right consistency for taking a 
cast, suspended his occupation, and, crossing the room to a 
comer next the partition , removed from it a cheval-glass vhiclk 
stood there. He lifted it away gently , while his brother^s back 
was turned, carried it close to the table at which he had been at 
work, and then resumed his employment of mixing the plaster. 
Having at last prepared the eomposition lor use , he laid it over 
the exposed half of the statuette with a neatness and dexterity 
which showed him to be a practised hand at cast-taking. Juat mm 
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he had covered the neoeseary extent of surface, Luoa tamed 
round from hie statue. 

**How are you getting on with the cast?" he asked. "Do 
you want any help?** 

"None, hrother, I thank you," answered the priest "Pray 
do not disturb either yourself or your workmen on my account." 

Luea turned again to the statue : and , at the same moment, 
Father Bocco softly moyed the cheyal-glass towards the open 
doorway between the two rooms, placing it at such an angle as 
to make it reflect the figures of the persons in the smaller studio. 
He did this with signifioant quickness and precision. It was 
evidently not the first time he had used the glass for purposes of 
secret observation. 

. Mechanically stirring the wet plaster round and round for 
the second casting, the priest looked into the glass, and saw, as 
in a picture, all that was going forward in the inner room. Mad- 
dalena Lomi was standing behind the young nobleman , watch- 
ing the progress he made with his bust. Occasionally she 
took the modelling-tool out of his hand, and showed him, with 
her sweetest smile, that she too, as a sculptor's daughter, under* 
stood something of the sculptor's art; and, now and then, in the 
pauses of the conversation, when her interest was especially 
intense in Fabio*s work, she suffered her hand to drop absently 
on his shoulder, or stooped forward so close to him that her hair 
mingled for a moment with his. Moving the glass an indi or 
two, so as to bring Nanina well under his eye. Father Bocco 
found that he could trace each repetition of these little acts of 
familiarity by the immediate effect which they produced <m the 
girl's face and manner. Whenever Maddalena so much as 
touched the young nobleman — no matterwhether she did so by 
premeditation, or really by accident — Nanina*s features con- 
tracted, her pale cheeks grew paler, she fidgeted on her chair, 
and her fingers nervously twisted and untwisted the loose ends 
of the ribbon fastened round her waist 

"Jealous," thoui^t Father Bocco; "I tiupeeted it weeks 
ago." 

He turned away, and gave his whole attention for a few min- 
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utes to the mixing of the plaster. When he looked back again 
at the glass, he was just in time to witness a little accident which 
suddenly changed the relative positions of the three persons in 
the inner room. 

He saw Maddalena take up a modelling-tool which lay on a 
table near her, and begin to help Fabio in altering the arrange- 
ment of the haur in his bust. The young man watched what she 
was doing earnestly enough for a few moments ; then his atten- 
tion wandered away to Nanina. She looked at him reproach- 
fully, and he answered by a sign which brought a smile to her 
face directly. Maddalena surprised her at the instant of the 
change; and, following the direction of her eyes, easily discov* 
ered at whom the smile was directed. She darted a glance of 
contempt at Nanina, threw down the modelling-tool, and turned 
indignantly to the young sculptor, who was affecting to be hard 
at work again. 

'* Signer Fabio ,** she said , " the next time yoa forget what is 
due to your rank and yourself, warn me of it, if you please, be- 
forehand, and I will take care to leave the room.** While speak- 
ing the last words she passed through the doorway. Father 
Kocco, bending abstractedly over his plaster mixture, heard 
her continue to herself in a whisper, as she went by him: ^*If I 
have any influence at all with my father, that impudent beggar- 
gurl shall be forbidden the studio.** 

"Jealousy on the other side ,** thought the priest. " Some- 
thing must be done at once , or this will end badly.'* 

He looked again at the glass, and saw Fabio, after an 
instant of hesitation, beckon to Nanina to approach him. She 
left her seat, advanced half-way to his, then stopped. He 
stepped forward to meet her, and, taking her by the hand^ 
whispered earnestly in her ear. When he had done , before 
dropping her hand, he touched her cheek with his lips, and 
then helped her on with the little white mantilla which 
covered her head and shoulders out of doors. The girl tremhled 
violently, and drew the linen close to her face as Fabio walked 
into the larger studio, and, addressing Father Booco, sud: 

*4 am afraid I am more idle, or more stupid, than ever to- 
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day. I canH get on with the bust at all to my satisfactioii , so I 
have cut short the sitting , and given Nanina a half-holiday." 

Atthe first sound of his voice, Maddalena, who was speak- 
ing to her father, stopped; and, with another look of scorn at 
Nanina standing trembling in the doorway, left the room. 
Luca Lomi called Fabio to him as she went away, and Father 
Rocco, turning to the statuette, looked to see how the plaster 
was hardening on it. Seeing them thus engaged, Nanina at- 
tempted to escape from the studio without being noticed; but 
the priest stopped her just as she was hurrying by him. 

"My child," said he, in his gentle qwet way, "are you 
going home?" 

Nanina*s heart beat too fast for her to reply in words — she 
could only answer by bowing her head. 

"Take this for your little sister," pursued Father Bocco, 
putting a few silver coins in her hand; "I have got some custom- 
ers for those mats she plaits so nicely. You need not bring 
them to my rooms — I will come and see you this evening, when 
I am going my rounds among my parishioners, and will take the 
mats away with me. You are a good girl, Nanina — you have 
always been a good girl — and as long as I am alive , my child, 
you shall never want a friend and an adviser." 

Nanina's eyes filled with tears. She drew the mantilla closer 
than ever round her face as she tried to thank the priest. Father 
Kocco nodded to her kindly, and laid his hand lightly on her 
head for a moment, then turned round again to his cast. 

"Don't forget my message to the lady who is to sit to me to- 
morrow," said Luca to Nanina, as she passed him on her way 
out of the studio. 

After she had gone, Fabio returned to the priest, who was 
still busy over his oast 

"I hope you will get on better with the bust to-morrow," said 
Father Rocco, politely; "I am sure you cannot complain of 
yourmodeL" 

'< Complain of her] "died the young man, warmly; ^ahehas 
the most beautiftil liead I ever saw. HI were twenty times the 
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sculptor that I am^ I should despair of behig able to do hex 
justice." 

He walked into the inner room to look at his bust i4^am — 
lingered before it for a little while — and then turned to retrace 
his steps to the larger studio. Between him and the doorway 
stood three chairs. As he went by them , he absently touched 
the backs of the first two, and passed the third; but just as he 
was entering the larger room, stopped, as if struck by a sudden 
recollection, returned hastily, and touched the third chair. 
Raising his eyes, as he approached the large studio again after 
doing this, he met the eyes of the priest fixed on him in uncon- 
cealed astonishment. 

**SigDor Fabiol*' exclaimed Father Rocco, with a sarcastic 
smile; ^*who would ever have imagined that yon were super- 
stitious?** 

^^My nurse was,** returned the young man, reddening, and 
laughing rather uneasily. ** She taught me some bad habits that 
1 have not got over yet** With those words he nodded, and 
hastily went out. 

"Superstitious I'* said Father Kocco softly to himself. He 
smiled again, reflected for a moment, and then, going to the 
window, looked into the street. The way to the left led to 
Fabio's palace, and the way to the right to the Campo Santo,, 
in the neighbourhood of which Nanina lived. The priest was 
just in time to see the young sculptor take the way to the right. 

After another half- hour had elapsed, the two workmen 
quitted the studio to go to dinner, and Luca and his brother 
were left alone. 

" We may return now," said Father Bocco , " to that conYex- 
sation which was suspended between us earlier in the day." 

"I have nothing more to say," rejoined Luca, sulkily. 

"Then you can listen to me, brother, with the greater atten- 
tion ," pursued the priest " I ejected to the coarseness of your 
tone in talking of our young pu]^ and your daughter — I object 
still more strongly to your insinuation that my desire to see 
them married (provided always that they are sincerely attached 
to each other) springs ftom a mercenary motive." 
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**You are trying to snore me, Rocco, in a mesh of fine 
pbrasea; bat 1 am not to be caught I know what my own 
motive is for hoping that Maddalena may get an offer of mar- 
riage from this wealthy young gentleman — she will have his 
money, and we shall all profit by it That is eoarse and mer- 
cenary, if you please; but it is tiie true reason why I want to 
see Maddalena married to Fabio. You want to see it, too — 
and for what reason , I should like to know, if not for mine?** 

"Of what use would wealthy relations be to me? What are 
people with money — what is money itself — to a man who 
follows my calling?" 

"Money is something to everybody.** 

" Is it? When have you found that I have taken any account 
of it? Give me money enough to buy my daily bread and to pay 
for my lodging and my coarse cassock — and though I may 
want much for the poor, for myself I want no more. When have 
you found me mercenary? Do I not help you in this studio for 
love of you and of the art without exacting so much as journey- 
man's wages? Have 1 ever asked you for more than a few 
crowns to give away on feastdays among my parishioners? 
Money! money for a man who may be summoned to Bome to- 
morrow, who may be told to go at half an hour's notice on a 
foreign mission that may take him to the ends of the earth, and 
who would be ready to go the moment when he was called on ! 
Money to a man who has no wife, no children, no interests 
outside the sacred circle of the church I Brother! do you see 
the dust and dirt and shapeless marble^hips lying around your 
statue there? Cover that floor instead with gold — and, though 
the litter may have changed in colour and form, in my eyes it 
would be litter atill." 

"A very noble sentiment, I dare say, Rocco, but I canH 
echo it Granting that you care nothing for money, will you 
explain to me why you are so anxious that Maddalena should 
marry Fabio? She has had offers from poorer men — you knew 
of them — but yon have never taken the least interest in her 
accepting or rejecting a proposal before.''^ 
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^' I hinted the reason to you, months ago, vhenFabio first 
entered the studio." 

"It was rather a vague lunt, brother -^ can't yon be plainer 
to-day?" 

"I think I can. In the first place, let me begin by assuring 
you, that I have no objection to the young man himself. He 
may be a little capricious and undecided, but he has no incorri- 
gible faults that I have discovered." 

"That is rather a cool way of praising him, Rocco." 

"I should speak of him warmly enough if he were not the 
representative of an intolerable corruption, and a monstrous 
wrong. Whenever I think of him I think of an injury which his 
present existence perpetuates, and if I do speak of him coldly 
it is only for that reason." 

Luca looked away quickly from his brother, and began 
kicking absently at the marble chips which were scattered over 
the floor around him. 

"I now remember " he said, "what that hint of yours pointed 
at I know what you mean." 

"Then you know " answered the priest, "that whi^e part of 
the wealth which Fabio d'Ascoli possesses is honestly and in- 
contestably his own; part, also, has been inherited by him 
&om the spoilers and robbers of the church — " 

"Blame his ancestors for that; don't blame him." 

" I blame him as long as the spoil is not restored." 

" How do you know that it was spoil , after all?" 

"I have examined more carefully than most men the records 
of the Civil Wars in Italy; and I know that the ancestors of 
Fabio d'Ascoli wrung from the church, in her hoiur of weakness, 
property which they dared to claim as their right I know of 
titles to lands signed away, in those stormy times, under the 
influence of fear, or through false representations of which the 
law takes no account — I call the money thus obtained , spoil 
— and I say that it ought to be restored, and shall be restored 
to the chiurch from which it was taken " 

"And what does Fabio answer to that, brother?" 

^ I have not spoken to him on the subject" 
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^^'Beoause, I have, as yet, no influence oyer him. When 
h» i& married, his wife will tutve influen/oe over him; and she 
•baU speak." 

'^Maddalena, I suppose? How do you know that she will 
speak?" 

'^Have I not educated her? Boes she not understand what 
her duties are towards the church, in whose bosom she has 
been reared?" 

Luca hesitated uneasily, and walked away a step or two 
before he spoke again. 

"Does this spoil, as you call it, amount to a large sum of 
money?" he asked, in an anxious whisper. 

"I may answer that question, Luca, at some future time," 
said the priest. "For the present, let it be enough that you 
are acquainted with all I undertook to inform you of when we 
began our oonTersation. You now know that if I am anxious 
for this marriage to take place, it is from motives entirely un- 
connected with self-interest If all the property which Fabio*s 
ancestors wronj^ully obtained from the church, were restored 
to the church to-moirow, not one paido of It would go into my 
pocket I am a poor piriest now, and to the end of my days shall 
vemain so. You soldiers of the world, brother, fight for your 
pay — I am a soldier of the church, and I fight for my cause.'' 

Saying these words, he returned abruptly to the statuette, 
and refosed to speak, or leave his employment again, until he 
had taken the mould off, and had carefolly put away the various 
fragments of whi^ it consisted. This done , he drew a writing- 
dedL from the drawer of his working-table, and taking out a 
slip of paper, wrote these Hues: 

"Come down to the studio to-morrow. Fabio will be with 
oa, but Nanina will return no more." 

Without signing what he had written , he sealed it up , and 
diredted it to — "Donna Maddalena." Then he took his hat, 
and handed the note to his brother. 
After Dark, ' 19 
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"Oblige me by giving that to my niece,** hesud* 

"Tell me, Rocco," saidLuca, taming the note round and 
round perplexedly between his fingiHr and thumb. "Do you 
think Maddalena will be lucky enough to get married to 
Fabio?" 

" Still coarse in your expressions , brother ! ** 

" Never mind my expressions. Is it likely?" 

" Yes , Luca , I think it is likely." 

With those words he waved his hand pleasantly to his bro* 
ther, and went out. 



CHAPTER m. 

From tho studio, Father Rocco went straight to his own 
rooms, hard by the church to which he was attached. Opening 
a cabinet in his study, he took from one of its drawers a hand- 
ful of small silver money — consulted for a minute or so a slate 
on which several names and addresses were written — provided 
himself with a portable inkhom and some strips of paper, and 
again went out 

He directed his steps to the poorest part of the neighbour- 
hood; and entering some very wretched houses, was greeted 
by the inhabitants with great respect and affection. The women, 
especially, kissed his hands with more reverence than they 
would have shown to the highest crowned head in Europe. Ir 
return, he talked to them as easily and unconstrainedly aa if 
they were his equals; sat down cheerfully on dirty bed-sides 
and rickety benches; and distributed his Uttle gifts x>f money 
with the air of a man who was paying debts rather than bestow* 
ing charity. Where he encountered cases of illness, he pulled 
out his inkhom and slips of paper, and wrote simple prescrip- 
tions to be made up from the medicine-chest of a neighboarinip 
convent, which served the same merciful purpose then that is 
answered by dispensaries in our days. When he had exhauLSted 
his money and had got through his visits, he -was escorted out 
of the poor quarter by a perfect trun of enthusiastio foUowenk 
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The women kissed his hand again, and the men uncovered as 
he turned, and , with a friendly sign , bade them all farewelL 

As soon as he was alone again, he walked towards the 
Campo Santo; and passing the house in which Nanina lived, 
sauntered up and down the street thoughtfully, for some min- 
utes: when he at length ascended the steep staircase that led 
to the room occupied by the sisters, he found the door ajar. 
Fushing it open gently, he sawLaBiondella, sitting with her 
pretty fair profile turned towards him, eating her evening meal 
of bread and grapes. At the opposite end of the room , Scaram- 
muccia was perched up on his hind quarters in a comer, with 
his mouth wide open to catch the morsel of bread which he 
evidently expected the child to throw to him. What the elder 
sister was doing the priest had not time to see; for the dog 
barked the moment he presented himself, and Nanina hastened 
to the door to ascertain who the intruder might be. All that he 
could observe was that she was too confused, on catching sight 
of him, to be able to utter a word. La Biondella was the &:st 
to speak. 

**Tliank you. Father Rocco,** said the child, jumping up, 
with her bread in one hand and her grapes in the other: *^ Thank 
you for giving me so much money for my dinner-mats. There 
they are tied up together in one little parcel, in the corner. 
Nanina said she was ashamed to think of your carrying them; 
and I said I knew where you lived, and I should like to ask you 
to let me take them hoipe." 

"Do you think you can carry them all the way, my dear?" 
asked the priest. 

"Look, Father Bocco, see if I can't carry theml" cried 
La BiondeUa, cramming her bread into one of the pockets of 
her little apron, holding her bunch of grapes by the stalk in her 
mouth , and hoisting the packet of dinner-mats on her head in a 
moment. "See, I am strong enough to carry double,** said 
the child , looking up proudly into the priesf s face. 

"Can you trust her to take them home for me?" asked 
Father Bocco, turning to Nanina. "I want to speak to you 

19* 
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alone ; and her absence will give me the opportunity. Can yon 
trust her out by herself?'* 

'^Yes, Father Rocco, she often goes out alone.** Nanina 
gave this answer in low, trembling tones, and looked down 
confusedly on the ground. 

^*Go tlien, my dear,** said Father Rocco, patting the child 
on the shoulder. **And come back here to your sister, as soon 
as you have left the mats.** 

La Biondella went out directly in great triumph, with 
Scarammuocia walking by her side, and keeping his muzzle 
suspiciously close to the pocket in which she had put her bread. 
Father Bocco closed the door after them; and then, taking the 
one chair which the room possessed , motioned to Nanina to sit 
by him on the stool. 

" Do you believe that I am your friend , my child; and that I 
have always meant weU towards you?'* he began. 

"The best and kindest of friends,** answered Nanina. 

"Then you wiU hear what 1 have to say patiently; and you 
will believe that I am speaking for your good, even if my words 
should distress you?" (Nanina turned away her head.) "Now, 
tell me ; should I be wrong, to begin with, if I said that my bro- 
ther's pupil, the young nobleman whom we call ' Signor Fabio, 
had been here to see you to-day?*' (Nanina started up af- 
frightedly from the stool.) "Sit down again, my child; I am 
not going to blame you. I am only going to tell you what you 
must do for the future.** 

He took her hand; it was cold, and it trembled violently 
in his. 

"I will not ask what he has been saying to you,** continued 
the priest; "for it might distress you to answer; and I have, 
moreover, had means of knowing that your youth and beauty 
have made a strong hnpression on him. I will pass over , then, 
all reference to the words he may have been speaking to you; 
and I will come at once to what I have now to say, in my turn. 
Nanina, my child, arm yourself with all your courage, and pro- 
mise me, before we part to-night, that you wUl see Signor Fabio 
no more** 
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Naaina turned lotmd suddenly, and fixed her eyes on fainii 
with an expression of terrified incredulity. *^ No more ? ** 

"You are T^ry young, and very innocent," sud Father 
Rocco; "but surely you must have thought, before now, of the 
difference between Signor Fabio and you. Surely you must 
have often remembered that you are low down among the ranks 
of the poor, and that he is high up among the rich and the 
nobly-born?" 

Nanina's hands dropped on the priest's knees. She bent her 
head down on them, and began to weep bitterly. 

" Surely you must have thought of that? ** reiterated Father 
Rocco. 

"0, I have often, often thought of it t" murmured the girl. 
"I have mourned over it, and cried about it in secret for many 
nights past. He said I looked pale, and ill, and out of spirits 
to-day; and I told him it was with thinking of thati" 

"And what did he say in return?" 

There was no answer. Father Rocco looked down. Nanina 
raised her head directly firom his knees, and tried to turn it 
away aglun. He took her hand and stopped her. 

"Come!" he said; "speak frankly to me. Say what you 
ought to say to your father and your fHend. What vas his an^ 
swer, my child, when you reminded him of the difference be- 
tween you?" 

"He said I was bom to be a lady," faltered tiie girl, still 
struggling to turn her fiice away, "and tiiat I might make my- 
self one if I would learn and be patient. He said that if he had 
all the noble ladies in Pisa to choose from on one side , and only 
little Nanina on the other, he would hold out his hand tome, 
and tell them, ' This shall be my wife.' He said LoVe knew no 
difference of rank; and that if he was a nobleman and rich, it 
was all the more reason why he fthoidd please himself. He was 
so kind, tiiat I thought my heart would htaet while he was 
speaking; abdmy little sister liked him so, that i^e got upon 
his knee and kissed him. Even our dog, who growls at otiier 
strangers, stole to his side and licked his hand. O, Father 
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Boccol Father Roccol" The tears biirst out afresh, and the 
lovely head dropped once more, wearily, on the priest's knee. 

Father Rocoo smiled to himself, and vaited lo speak again 
till she was calmer. 

** Supposing,** he resamed, after some minutes of silence, 
" supposing Signor Fabio really meant all he said to you — ^ 

Nanina started up, and confronted the priest boldly for the 
first time since he had entered the room. 

'* Supposing I** she exclaimed, her cheeks beginning to 
redden, and her dark blue eyes flashing suddenly through her 
tears. *^ Supposing I Father Rocco, Fabio would never deceive 
me. I would die here at your feet, rather than doubt the least 
word he said to me I** 

The priest signed to her quietly to return to the stool. ^*I 
never suspected the child had so much spirit in her,*' he thought 
to himself. 

''I would die,** repeated Nanina, in a voice that began to 
falter now. " I would die rather than doubt him ." 

'^I will not ask you to doubt him,*' said Father Rocco, 
gently; "and I will believe in him myself as firmly as you do. 
Let us suppose , my child, that you have leamt patiently all the 
many things of which you are now ignorant, and which it is ne- 
cessary for a lady to know. Let us suppose that Signor Fabio 
has really violated all the laws that govern people in his high 
station, and has taken you to him publicly as his wife. You 
would be happy then, Nanina; but would he? He has no father 
or mother to control him , it is .true ; but he has friends — many 
friends and intimates in his own rank — proud, heartless people, 
who know nothing of your worth and goocbiess; who, hear- 
ing of your low birth, would look on you, and on your husband 
too , my child, with contempt He has not your patience and 
fortitude. Think how bitter it would be for him to bear that 
contempt — to see you shunned by proud women, and carelessly 
pitied or patronized by insolent men. Yet all this, and more, 
he would have to endure , or else to quit the world he has lired 
in from his boyhood — the worid he was bom to live in. Yov 
love him, I know — ** 
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' Nanina's tears burst out afresh. **0, how dearly 1 *— how 
dearly 1" she murmured. 

"Yes, you loye hun dearly,** continued the priest; "but 
would all your love compensate him for everything else that he 
must lose? It might, at first; but there would come a time 
when the world would assert its influence over him again ; when 
he would feel a want which you could not supply — a weariness 
which you could not solace. Think of his Ufe, then, and of 
yours. Think of the first day when the first secret doubt whether 
he had done rightly in marrying you would steal into his mind. 
We are not masters of all our impulses. The lightest spirits 
have their moments of irresistible depression; the bravest 
hearts are not always superior to doubt My child, my child, 
the world is strong, the pride of rank is rooted deep, and the 
human will is frail at best I Bewameidl For your own sake and 
for Fabio's, be warned in time.** 

Nanina stretched out her hands towards the priest. In de- 
spair. 

"O, Father Eoccol Father Roccol" she cried; "why did 
you not tell me this before?** 

"Because, my child, I only knew of the necessity for telling 
you, to-day. But it is not too late, it is never too late, to do a 
good action. You love Fabio, Nanina? Will you prove that 
love by making a great sacrifice for his good? ** 

"I would die for his goodi ** 

" Wm you nobly cure him of a passion which will be his 
ruin, if not yours, by leaving Pisa to-morrow?" 

"Leave Pisa I** exclaimed Nanina. Her face grew deadly 
pale : she rose and moved back a step or two from ti^e priest 

"Listen to me,'* pursued Father Rocco, "I have heard you 
complain that you could not get regular employment at needle- 
work. You shall have that employment, if you will go with 
me — you and your little sister too, of course — to Florence to- 
morrow." 

"I promised Fabio to go to the studio,** began Nanina, 
affnghtedly. "I promised to go at ten o'clock. How can I — ^ 

She stopped suddenly, as if her breath were failing her. 
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*'I myself will take you and your sister to Florence,** said 
Father Rocco, without noticing the inteimption. ^1 will plac6 
you under die care of a lady who will be as kind as a mother to 
you both. I will answer for your getting such work to do as 
win enaUe you to keep yourself honestly and independently; 
and I will undertdLC , if you do not like your life at Florence , to 
bring you back to Pisa after a lapse of three months only. Three 
months, Naiiina. It is not a long exile.** 

''Fabio! Fabio!** died the girl, sinking again on the seat, 
and hiding her face. 

"It is for his good," stod Father Rocco, calmly; "forFabio*8 
good, remember.** 

"What would he think of me if I went away? O, if 1 had but 
learnt to write. If I could only write Fabio a letter I ** 

"Am I not to be depended on to explain to him all that he 
ought to know?** 

" How can I go away from him? O, Father Rocco, bow can 
you ask me to go away from him?" 

"I will ask you to do nothing hastily. I will leave you till 
to-morrow morning to decide. At nine o'clock I shall be in thfe 
street; and 1 will not even so much as enter this bouse , unless I 
know beforehand that you have resolved to follow my advice. 
Give me a sign from your window. If I see you wave your 
white mantilla out of it, I shall know that you have taken the 
noble resolution to save Fabio and to save yourself. I will say 
no more, my child; for, unless I am grievously mistaken in you, 
I have already said enough.** 

He went out, leaving her still weeping bitterly. 

Not fat from the house, he met La Biondella and the dog^ on 
their way back. The little girl stopped to report to him tiie safe 
delivery of her dinner-mats; but he passed on quickly witih a 
nod and a smile. His interview with Nahina had left some in- 
fluence behind it which unfitted him just then for the oooapa- 
tion of talking to a child. 

Neai^y half-an-hour before nine o'clock on the fcthrwmg 
morning, Father Rocco set forth for the street in which Naaina 
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lived. On his way thither he overtook a dog walking lazily a 
few paces a-head in the road-way; and saw, at the same time, 
%n elegantly dressed lady advancing towards him. The dog 
stopped suspiciously as she approached, and growled and 
showed his teeth when she passed him.^ The lady, on her side, 
uttered an eSLclamation of disgust; but did not seem to be either 
astonished or frightened by the animal's threatening attitude. 
Father Roceo looked after her with some curiosity, as she 
walked by him. She was a handsome woman , and he admired 
her courage. "I know that growling brute well enough," he 
said to himself, " but who can the lady be? " 

The dog was Scarammucda, returning from one of his 
marauding expeditions. The lady was Biigida, on her way to 
Luca Lomi*s studio. 

Some minutes before nine O^dock, the priest took hili post in 
the street, opposite Nanina*s window. It was open ; but neither 
she nor her Httle sister appeared at it He looked up anxiously 
as the church-docks strudt the hour; but there was no sign for 
a minute or so after they were all silent *'Is she hesitating 
still?" said Father Roceo to himself. 

Just as the words passed his lips, the white mantilla was 
waved out of the window. 
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PAET SECOND. — CHAPTER L 

Even the masterstroke of replacing the treacherous Italian 
forewoman by a French dressmaker^ engaged direct from Paris, 
did not at first avail to elevate the great Orifoni establishment 
above the reach of minor calamities, Iifademoiselle Virginie 
had not occupied her new situation at Pisa quite a week, before 
she fell ilL All sorts of reports were circulated as to the cause 
of this illness; and the Demoiselle Grifoni even went so far as 
to suggest that the health of the new forewoman had fallen a 
sacrifice to some nefarious practices of the chemical sort, on the 
part of her rival in the trade. But, however the misfortune had 
been produced, it was a fact that Mademoiselle Virginie was 
certainly very ill, and another fact, that the doctor inusted on 
her being sent to the Baths of Lucca as soon as she conld be 
moved from her bed. 

Fortunately for the Demoiselle Grifoni, the Frenchwoman 
had succeeded in producing three specimens of her art before 
her health broke down. Tliey comprised the evening dress of 
yellow brocaded silk, to which she had devoted herself on the 
morning when she first assumed her duties at Pisa; a black 
cloak and hood of an entirely new shape; and an iiresialibly 
fascinating dressing-gown, said to have been first brought into 
fashion by the princesses of the blood-royal of France. These 
articles of costume, on being exhibited in the show-room, elec- 
trified the ladies of Pisa; and orders from all sides flowed in im- 
mediately on the Grifoni establishment They were , of course, 
easily executed by the inferior workwomen, from the specimen- 
designs of the French dressmaker. So that the illness of Made- 
moiselle Virginie, though it might cause her mistress some tenot 
porary inconvenience, was, after all, productive of no absolute 
loss. 
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Two months at the Baths of Lucca restored the new fore* 
woman to health. She returned to Pisa, and resumed her 
place in the private work*room« Once re-established there, 
she discoyered that an important change had taken place during 
her absence. Her Mend and assistant, Brigida, had resigned 
her situation. All inquiries q^ade of the Demoiselle Ghifoni 
only elicited one answer: the missing workwoman had abruptly 
left her place at five minutes' warning, and had departed without 
confidiDg to any one what she thought of doing, or whither she 
intended to turn her steps. 

Months elapsed. The new year came; but no eiplanatoiy 
letter arriyed from Brigida. The spring season passed off, with 
all its accompaniments of dress-making and dress-buying; but 
still there was no news of her. The ftrst anniyersary of Made- 
moiselle Virginie's engagement with the Demoiselle Grifoni 
came round; and then, at last, a note arriyed, stating that 
Brigida had returned to Pisa, and that, if the French forewoman 
would send an answer, mentioning where her private lodgings 
were , she would visit her old friend that evening after business- 
hours. The information was gladly enough given ; and punc- 
tually to the appointed time, Brigida arrived in Mademoiselle 
Virginie*s little sitting-room. 

Advancing with her usual indolent stateliness of gait, the 
Italian asked after her friend's health as coolly, and sat down 
in the nearest chair as carelessly, as if they had not been sepa- 
rated for more than a few days. Mademoiselle Vir^nie laughed 
in her liveliest manner, and raised her mobile French eye- 
brows in sprightly astonishment. 

**Well, Brigida 1" she exclaimed, "they certainly did you 
no injustice when they nicknamed you 'Care-for^Nothing,' in 
old Grifoni's work-room. Where have you been? Why have 
you never written to me?" 

"I had nothing particular to write about; and besides, I al- 
ways intended to come back to Pisa and see you," answered 
Brigida, leaning back luxuriously in her chair. 

** But where have yon been for nearly a whole year past? Id 
Italy?" 
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^No; atPaxis. Toaknowloaniing? — not veiy well; but 
I have a TOioe, and most Frendiwomen (ezcoae tbe im< 
pefCinenoe ) have none. I met with a friend, and got introdnced 
to a manager; and I Itave been singing at the tfaeatxe — not the 
great parts, only the seoond. Yoor amiable conntrywomen 
could not screedi me down on the stage , bat they intrigaed 
against me successlaUy behind the scenes. In short, I qusr- 
reUed with our prinoipid lady, quaiteiled with tlie manager, 
quanrelled with my friend; and here I am back at Pisa, witii a 
little money saved in my pocket, and no great notion what I am 
to do next" 

^'BadcatPisa! Why did you leave it?" 

Brigida's eyes began to lose their indolent expression. She 
sat up suddenly in her chahr, and set one of her hands heavily 
on a little table by her side. 

'^Why?** she repeated. ^^Beeanse when I find the game 
going against me, I prefer giving it up at once to waiting to be 
beaten." 

"Ah 1 you refer to that last year's project of yours for making 
your fortune among the sculptors. I should like to hear how it 
was you failed with the wealthy .young amateur. Remember 
that I fell ill before you had any news to give me. Your absence 
when I returned from Luoea, and, almost immediately after- 
wards , the marriage of your intended conquest to the sculptor's 
daughter, proved to me, of course, that you must have failed. 
But I never heard how. I know nothing at this moment but Hie 
bare fact that Maddalena Lomi won the prize." 

**Tell me first, do she and her husband Hve together hap* 
pUy?" 

''There are no stories of their disagreeing. She has dressea, 
horses, carriages^ a negro page, the smallest lap-dog in 
Italy — in short, all the luxuries that a woman can want; aoid a 
child , by-the-by, into the bargain " 

<'A child!" 

"Yes; a child, bom little more than a week ago." 

"Not a boy, I hope?" 

"No; a girl." 
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^l am glad of that Those rich people always waot the first- 
born to be an heir. They will both be disappointed. I am glad 
of that!*' 

** Mercy on us, Brigida, how fieroe you look!** 

''Do I? It's likely enough. I hate Fabio d'Aseoli and 
Maddalena Lomi — singly as man and woman, doubly asmaa 
and wife. Stop 1 I'll tell you what you want to know directly. 
Only answer me another question or two first Have you heard 
anything about her health?" 

''How should I hear? Dressmakers can't inquire at the 
doors of the nobility." 

"True. Now one last question: That little simpleton, 
Nanina?" 

"I have never seen or heard anything of her. She can't be 
at Pisa, or she would have called at our place for work." 

"Ah! I need not have asked about her if I had thought a 
moment beforehand. Father Rocoo would be sure to keep her 
out of Fabio's sight for his niece's sake." 

"What, he really loved that 'thread-paper of a girl,' as you 
caUedher?" 

"Better than fifty such wives as he has got now! I was in 
the studio the morning he was told of her departure from Pisa. 
A letter was privately given to him , telling him that the girl had 
left the place out of a feeling of honour, and had hidden herself 
beyond the possibility of discovery to prevent him from com- 
promising himself with all his friends by marrying her. Na% 
turally enough he would not believe that this was her own 
doing; and, naturally enough also, when Father Rocco was 
sent for, and was not to be found, he suspected the priest of 
being at the bottom of the business. I never saw a man in such 
a fury of despair and rage before. He swore that he would have 
all Italy searched for ti^e girl, that he would be the death of 
the priest, and that he would never enter IiUcaLomi's studio 
again — " 

"And, as to this last particular, of course being a man, he 
failed to keep his word?" 

**6f course. At that first visit of mine to the studio I dis- 
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coTered two things. The first , as I said , that Fabio was really 
in love with the girl — the second, that Maddalena Lomi was 
really in love wit£ him. You may suppose I looked at her at- 
tentively while the disturbance was going on, and while no- 
body's notice was directed on me. All women are yain, I know 
but yanity never blinded my eyes. I saw directly that I had but 
one superiority over her — my figure. She was my height, but 
not well made. She had hair as dark and as glossy as mine ; 
eyes as bright and as black as mine; and the rest of her face 
better than mine. My nose is coarse , my lips are too thick, and 
my upper lip overhangs my under too far. She had none of 
those personal faults; and, as for capacity, she managed the 
young fool in his passion, as well as I could have managed him 
in her place." 

"How?" 

"She stood silent, with downcast eyes and a distressed 
look, all the time he was raving up and down the studio. She 
must have hated the girl, and been rejoiced at her disappear- 
ance; but she never showed it. 'You would be an awkward 
rival,' (I thought to myself) ' even to a handsomer woman than 
I am.' However, I determined not to despair too soon, and 
made up my mind to follow my plan just as if the accident of the 
girl's disappearance had never occurred. I smoothed down the 
ma&tcr sculptor easily enough — flattering him about his re- 
nutation, assuring him that the works of LucaLomi had been 
the objects of my adoration since childhood, telling him that I 
had heard of his difficulty in finding a model to complete hia 
Minerva from, and offering myself (if he thought me worthy) 
for the honour — lapng great stress on that word — for the 
honour of sitting to him. I don't know whether he was alto- 
gether deceived by what I told him ; but he was sharp enough to 
see that I really could be of use, and he accepted my offer with 
a profusion of compliments. We parted, having arranged that 
I was to give him a first sitting in a week's time." 

"Why put it off so long?" 

*'To allow our young gentleman time to cool down and 
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tetttm to the studio, to be sure. What was the use of my oemg 
Uiere while he was away ? ** 

^^Yes, yes — I forgot And how long was it before he came 
backr 

**I had allowed him more time than enough. When I had 
giTen my first sitting, I saw him in the studio, and heard it was 
his second visit there since the day of the girl's disappearance. 
Those very violent men are always changeable and irresolute.** 
^' Had he made no attempt, then, to discover Nanina?" 
"Oh, yes 1 He had searched for her himself, and had set 
others searching for her, but to no purpose. Four days of per- 
petual disappointment had been enough to bring him to his 
senses. Luca Lomi had written him a peace -making letter, 
asking what harm he or his daughter had done, even supposing 
Father Kocco was to blame. Maddalena Lomi had met him in 
the street, and had looked resignedly away from him, as if she 
expected him to pass her. In short, they had awakened his 
sense of justice and his good nature (you see I can impartially 
give him his due) , and they had got him back. He was silent 
and sentimental enough at first, and shockingly sulky and sa- 
vage with the priest — " 

" I wonder Father Rocco ventured within his reach.** 
"Father Rocco is not a man to be daunted or defeated by 
anybody, I can tell you. The same day on which Fabio came 
back to the studio, he returned to it. Beyond boldly declaring 
that he thought Nanina had done quite right, and had acted 
like a good and virtuous girl, he would say nothing about her 
or her disappearance. It was quite useless to ask him questions 
— he denied that anyone had a right to put them. Threatening, 
entreating, fiattering — all modes of appeal were thrown away 
on him. Ah, my dear I depend upon it, the cleverest and 
politest man in Fisa, the most dangerous to an enemy and the 
most delightful to a Mend , is Father Rocco. The rest of them, 
when I began to play my cards a little too openly, behaved with 
brutal rudeness to me. Father Rocco , from first to last, treated 
me like a lady. Sincere or not, I don't care -— he treated me 
like a lady wheii the others treated me like — " 
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''Thexe! ihexel don*t get hot about it now. T^ m^ instead 
how yoa made your first approaches to the yo^ag gentlemaa 
whom y«a U)k of ae, ^ntemptuousjj as Fabio." 

** As it turned out, in the worst possible way. First, of coui^ 
I made atve of interesting him inine by telling him that I had 
known Nanina* So far it was all well enough. My nest ol^eot 
was to persuade bim that she could never have gone away if she 
had truly loved him alone ; imd that he must have had some for- 
tunate rival in her own rank of life ^ to whom she had sacrificed 
him, alter graiiiying her vanity lor a time by brin^puag a young 
nobleman to her feet. I had , aa you will easily imagine , diffi- 
culty enough in making him take this yiew of Nanina's flight 
His pride and his love for the girl were both concerned in re- 
fusing to admit the truth of my suggestion. At last I succeeded* 
I brought him to that state of rufified vanity and firetfrd self- 
assertion in which it is easiest to work on a man*s feelings — in 
which a man's own wounded pride makes the best pitfall to 
catch him in. I brought him, I say, so that state, and then — 
«Ae stepped in, and profited by what I had done. Is it wonderful 
now that I rejoice in her disappQintments ; that I should be glad 
to hear any ill thing of her that any one could teU me ?" 

'*But how did she first get the advantage of you?*' 

"If I had found out, she would never have succeeded where 
I failed. All I know is, that she had move opportunities of 
seeing him than I, and that she used them cunningly enough 
even to deceive me. While I thought I waa gaining ground 
with Fabio, I was actually losing iL My first suspicions were 
excited by a ehange in Luca Lomi's conduct towards me. He 
grew cold, negleodiil — at last absolutely rude. I was resolved 
not to see this; but accident soon obliged me to Ofen wy eyea. 
One morning I heard Fabio and Maddalena talking of me when 
they imagined X had left the studio. I can't repeat their worda, 
especially hers* The blood fliea into my head, and th^ cold 
catf^es me at the heart, when X only tlUnk of them. It will 
be eno«^ if I tell you ^at he laughed at oiOf and that she — '* 

"Husht not so loud. There are other people lodging in the 
house. Never mind about teUing me what you hes^; it onty 
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irritates you to no purpose. I can guess that they had dia- 
covered — " 

^^Through her, remember — all through her I " 
**Yes, yes, I understand. They had discovered a great 
deal more than you ever intended them to know, and all 
through her.** 

^*But for the priest, Virginie, I should have been openly in- 
sulted and driven from their doors. He had insisted on their 
behaving with decent civility towards me. They said that he 
was afraid of me, and laughed at the notion of his trying to 
make them afraid too. That was the last thing I heard. The 
fury I was in, and the necessity of keeping it down, almost 
suffocated me. I turned round, to leave the place for ever, 
when who should I see, standing close behind me, but Father 
Rocco. He must have discovered in my face that I knew all; 
but he took no notice of it. He only asked, in his usual quiet, 
polite way, if I was looking for anything I had lost, and if he 
could help me. I managed to thank him, and to get to the 
door. He opened it for me respectfully, and bowed *-he treated 
me like a lady to the last I It was evening when I left the studio 
in that way. The next morning I threw up my situation, and 
turned my back on Pisa. Now you know everything." 

''Did you hear of the marriage? or did you only assume from 
what you knew that it would take place?** 

'' I heard of it about six months ago. A man came to sing in 
the chorus at our theatre , who had been employed some time 
before at the grand concert given on the occasion of the mar- 
riage. But let us drop the subject now. I am in a fever already 
with talking of it. You are in a bad situation here , my dear — 
I declare your room is almost stifling.** 
" Shall I open the other window?** 

''No: let us go out and get a breath of air by the river-side. 
Come! take your hood and fan — it is getting dark — nobody 
will see us, and we can come back here, if you Hke, in half an 
hour.** 

Mademoiselle Virginie acceded to her friend's wish rather 
reluctantly. They walked towards the river. The sun was 
After Dark. 20 
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down, and the suddon nig^ of Italy was gathering fast Ai- 
thoughBrigida did not say anotherword on the subject of Fabio 
or his wife , she led the way to the bank of the Afuo^ on which 
the young nobleman's palace stood. 

Just as they got near the great door of ttitrance, a sedan- 
chair, approaching in the opposite direction, was set down be- 
fore it ; and a footman « after a moment's oonfereoee with a lady 
inside the chair, adTanoed to the porter's lodge in the. court- 
yard. Leaving her fiiend to go on, Brtgida slipped m after the 
servant by the open wicket, and concealed herself m the shadow 
cast by the great closed gates. 

^^TheMarchesa Mel^i to inquire how the Countess d'Ascoli 
and the infant are this evening," said the footman. 

'^My mistress has not changed at all for the better since the 
morning," answered the porter. "The child is doing quite 
well*' 

The footman went back to the sedan-chair; then returned to 
the porter's lodge. 

"The Marchesa desires me to ask if fresh medical advice has 
been sent for?" he said. 

"Another doctor has arrived from Florence to-day," repHed 
the porter. 

Mademoiselle Vii^ginie , missing her friend suddenly, turned 
back towards the palace to look ^fter her, and was rather sur* 
prised to see Brigida slip out of the wicket-gate. There were 
two oil-lamps burning on pillars outside the door^way, and their 
light glancing on the Italian's face, as she passed under Uiem, 
showed that she was smiling. 



CHAPTER n. 

WaiLB the Marchesa Melani was making inquiries at the 
gate of the palace, Fi^hio was sittmg alone in the apartment 
which his wife usually occupied when she was in health. It waa 
her favourite room, and had been piettily decorated, by her 
own desire, with hangingB in yellow satin , and fiimituve of the 
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Mine eolouiF. Fabio was now waiting in it to hear the report of 
the doctors after their evening visit. 

Although MaddalenaLomi had not been his first love, and 
although h^ had married her under droumstances which are 
generc^y and rightly considered to afford few chances of lasting 
ha{^iness in wedded life, still they had lived together through 
the one year of their union tranquilly , if not fondly. She had 
yioulded herself wisely to his peculiar humours, had made the 
most of his easy disposition, and, when her quick temper had 
got the better of her, had seldom hesitated in her cooler mo- 
ments to acknowledge that she had been wrong. She had been 
extravagant, it is true, and had irritated him by fits of un- 
reasonable jealousy; but these were faults not to be thought of 
now. He could only remember that she was the mother of his 
child, and that she lay ill but two rooms away from him — 
dangerously ill, as the doctors had unwillingly confessed on 
that very day. 

The darkness was closmg in upon him, and he took up the 
hand-bell to ring for lights. When the servant entered there 
was genuine sorrow in his face , genuine anxiety in his voice , as 
he inquired for news from the sick-room. The man only an- 
swered tiiat his mistress was still asleep; and then withdrew, 
after first leaving a sealed letter on the table by his master's 
aide. Fabio summoned him back into the room, and asked 
when the letter had arrived. He replied that it had been de- 
livered at the palace two days* since, and that he had observed 
it lymg unopened on a desk in his master^s study. 

Left ahme again, Fabio remembered that the letter had 
arrived at a time when the first dangerous symptoms of his 
wife's illness had declared themselves, and that he had thrown 
it aside after observing the address to be in a handwriting un- 
known to him. In his present state of suspense, any occupation 
was better than sitting idle. So he took up the letter with a 
sigh , broke the seal, and turqed inquiringly to the name signed 
at the end. 

Itwas«NANiNA.'* 

He started, and changed colour* ''A letter from her,'' he 

20* 
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whispered to himself. **Why does it come at such a time as 
this?'' 

His face grew paler, and the letter trembled in his fingers. 
Those superstitious feelings which he had ascribed to the 
nursery influences of his childhood^ when Father Bocco charged 
him with them in the studio, seemed to be overcoming him 
now. He hesitated and listened anxiously in the direction 
of his wife's room before reading the letter. Was its arriyal 
ominous of good or eyil? That was the thought in his heart aa 
he drew the lamp near to him and looked at the first lines. 

**Am I wrong in writing to you?" (the letter began abrupt- 
ly.) **If 1 am, you haye but to throw this little leaf of paper into 
the fire, and to think no more of it, after it is burnt up and 
gone. I can neyer reproach you for treating my letter in tliat 
way ; for we are neyer likely to meet again. 

"Why did I go away? — Only to save you from the con- 
sequences of marrying a poor girl who was not fit to become 
your wife. It almost broke my heart to leave you; for I had 
nothing to keep up my courage but the remembrance that I was 
going away for your sake. I had to think of that, morning and 
night — to think of it always , or I am afraid I should haye fal- 
tered in my resolution, and have gone back to Pisa. I longed 
so much at first to see you once more — only to tell you that 
Nanina was not heartless and ungrateM, and that you might 
pity her and think kindly of her, though you might love her no 
longer. 

" Only to tell you that! If I had been a lady I might have 
told it to you in a letter; but I had never leamt to write, and 1 
could not prevail on myself to get others to take the pen for me. 
All I could do was to learn secretly how to write with my own 
hand. It was long, long work; but the uppermost thought in 
my heart was always the thought of justifying myself to yon, 
and that made me patient and persevering. I leamt, at last, 
to write so as not to be ashamed of myself, or to make yon 
ashamed of me. I began a letter — my first letter to you — bnt 
I heard of your marriage before it was done, and then I had to 
tear the paper up, and put the pen down again. 
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"I had no right to come between you and your wife even 
with 80 little a thing as a letter — I had no right to do anything 
hut hope and pray for yoiur happiness. Are you happy? I am 
sure you ought to be ; for how can your wife help loving you? 

'*It is very hard for me to explain why I have ventured on 
writing now, and yet I can*t think that I am doing wrong. 
I heard a few ^ays ago (for I have a friend at Pisa who keeps 
me informed, by my own desire, of all the pleasant changes in 
your life) — I heard of your child being bom; and I thought 
myself, after that, justified at last in writing to you. No letter 
from me, at such a time as this, can rob your child's mother 
of so much as a thought of yours that is due to her. Thus, at 
least, it seems to me. I wish so well to your child, that I can- 
not surely be doing wrong in writing these lines. 

"I have said dready what I wanted to say— what I have 
been longing to say for a whole year past. I have told you why 
I left Pisa; and have perhaps persuaded you that I have gone 
through some suffering, and borne sqpie heartaches for your 
sake. Have I more to write? Only a word or two to tell you 
that I am earning my bread, as I always wished to earn it, 
quietly at home — at least, at what I must call home now. 
I am living with reputable people , and I want for nothing. La 
Biondella has grown very much, she would hardly be obliged 
to get on your knee to kiss you now; and she can plait her 
dinner-mats faster and more neatly than ever. Our old dog is 
with us, and has learnt two new tricks; but you can*t be ex- 
pected to remember him, although you were ike only stranger 
I ever saw him take kindly to at first. 

"It is time X finished. If you have read this letter through 
to the end, I am siure you will excuse me, if I have written it 
badly. There is no date to it, because I feel that it is safest 
and best for both of us , that you should know nothing of where 
I am living. I bless you and pray for you, and bid you affec- 
tionately farewell If you can tldnk of me as a sbter, think 
of me sometimes still." 

Fabio sighed bitterly while he read the letter. "Why,** he 
whispered to himself, '* why does it come at such a time as this, 
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wlien I cannot, dare not think of her?" As he sloiviy folded 
the letter up, Uie tears came into hk eyes, and he hidf raised 
the paper to his lips. At the same moment, some one knocked 
at the door of the room. He started , and felt hunself changing 
colour goiltily, as one of his servants entered. 

^My mistress is awake," the man said, with a very grave 
face, and a very constrained manner; "and the gentlemen in 
attendance desire me to say — " 

He was interrupted, before he could give his message, by 
one of the medical men, who had followed him into the room. 

"I wish I had better news to commmiicate," began the 
doctor gently. 

"She is worse, then?" said Fabio, sinking back into the 
chair from which he had risen the moment before. 

"She has awakened weaker instead of stronger after her 
sleep," returned the doctor, evasively. "I never like to give 
up all hope, till the very last, but — ** 

"It is cruel not to be candid with him," interposed another 
voice — the voice of the doctor from Florence, who had just 
entered the room. "Strengthen yourself to bear the worst," 
he continued addressing himself to Fabio. " She is dying. C3aii 
you compose yourself enough to go to her bedside?" 

Pdie and speechless, Fabio rose from his chair, and made 
a sign in the affirmative. He trembled So, that the doctor who 
had first spoken was obliged to lead him out of the room. 

"Your mistress has some near relations in Pisa, has she 
not?" said the doctor from Florence, appealing to the servant 
who waited near him. 

"Her father, sir, Signor Lnca Lomi; and her uncle. Father 
Rocoo," answered the man. "They were here all tlirough the 
day, until my mistress fell asleep." 

"Do you know where to find them now?" 

" Signor Luoa told me he should be at his studio; and Father 
Kooco said, I might find him at his lodgings." 

" Send for them both durectly. Stay I who is yota nustress*s 
confessor? He ought to be summoned without loss of time." 

"My mistress's confessor is Father Rocco, sir." 
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"Very well — send, or go tourself , fttonce. Ev6n minutes 
may be of importance, now.*' Saying this, the doctor turned 
away, and sat down to wait for any last demands on his services, 
in the chair which Fabio had just left. 

CHAPTER HL 

Before the servant could get to the priest's lodgings a 
visitor had applied there for admission, and had been im- 
mediately received by Father Rotxso himself. Thiil faTOured 
guest was a little man, very sprucely and neatly dressed, and 
oppressively poHte in his manner. He boiired when he first sat 
down, he bowed when hc answered the usual inquiries about 
his health , and he bowed for the third time^ when Father Roeco 
asked what had bnm^t him from Florence. 

"Rather an awkward business," replied the little man, re- 
covering himself uneasily alter his thhrd bow. "The dress- 
maker, Nanina, whom you placed under my wife's protection, 
about a year ago — " 

"What of her?" inquired the priest eagwly. 

"I regret to say she has left us, with her child-sister, and 
their very disagreeable dog, that growls at everybody." 

"When did they go?" 

"Only yesterday. I came here at once to tell you, as you 
were so very particular in recommending us to take care of her. 
It is not our fault that she has gone. My wife was kindness 
itself to her, and I always treated her like a duchess. I bought 
dinner-mats of her sister; I even put up with the thieving and 
growling of the disagreeable dog — " 

"Where have they gone to? Have you found out that?" 

"I have found out, hf application at ihe passport-office, 
that they have not left Florence ^- but what particular part 
of the eity they have removed to, I have not yet had time to 
discover." 

"And pray why did they leave you, m the first place? Na- 
nina is not a girl to do anything without a reason. She must 
have had some cause for going away. What was it?" 
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The little inanlientaied, andandeafiRDthbov. 

'^Yoa nmewiiwt yoor pinrite iutmcfions to my wife and 
n^pfelfy wbai yonfartbioiig^NiBiiiia tooorhoiiK?* liesaidf 
lookiiig aw^ ntiier imeMty viiile be ^cAe. 

'^ Yea ; yon were to watch her, but to take caze that she did 
not auspeet yon. It waa juat poanble, at that time, that she 
migfbt try io get back to TUa w^oat my knowing it; and ereiy- 
thing depended on her remaining at fbnenoe. I think, now, 
that I did wrong to dittroat her; bnt it waa of the laat im- 
portance to proride against all possibilities , and to abstain 
from patting too mnch futh in my own good opinion of the ^ri. 
For these reasons, I certainly did instmct yon to watch her pri- 
Tately* So far, yon are qoke right; and I have nothing to 
complafai ot Go on." 

You remember," resumed the little man, "that the first 
oontequence of our following your instructions was a discoTery 
(which we immediately communicated to you) that she was 
secretly learning to write?" 

'^Yes; and I also remember sending you word not to show 
that you knew what she was doing; but to wait and see if she 
turned her knowledge of writing to account, and took or sent 
any letters to the post You informed me i& your regular 
monthly report, that she never did anything of the kind." 

"Never, until three days ago : and then she was traced from 
her room in my house to the post-ofifice with a letter, which she 
dropped into the box." 

"And the address of which you discovered before she took it 
from your house?" 

" Unfortunately I did not," answered the little man , redden 
ing and looking askance at the priest, as if he expected to 
receive a severe reprimand. 

But Father Bocoo said nothing. He was thinking. Who 
oouid she have written to? If to Fabio, why should she have 
waited for months and months , after she had learnt how to use 
her pen , before sending him a letter? If not to Fabio, to what 
other person could she have written? 
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^I regret not discoyering the address — regret it most 
deeply," said the little man, with a low bow of apology. 

*4t is too late for regret," said Father Roooo, coldly. 
^*Tell me how she came to leave your house; I have not heard 
that yet Be as brief as you can. I expect to be called every 
moment to the bedside of a near and dear relation, who is 
suffering from severe illness. You shall have all my attention; 
but you must ask it for as short a time as possible.** 

"I wiU be briefness itself. In the first place, you must 
know that I have — or rather had — an idle, unscrupulous 
rascal of an apprentice in my business.*' 

The priest pursed up his mouth contemptuously. 

^*In the second place, this same good-for-nothing fellow 
had the impertinence to fall in love with Nanina. " 

Father Rocco started, and listened eagerly. 

^* But I must do the girl the justice to say that she never gave 
him the slightest encouragement; and that, whenever he ven- 
tured to speak to her, she always quietly but very decidedly 
repelled him.** 

** A good girl 1 ** said Father Rocco. " I always said she was 
a good girl. It was a mistake on my part ever to have dis- 
trusted her.** 

"Among the other offences,** continued the little man, "of 
which I now find my scoundrel of an apprentice to have been 
guilty, was the enormity of picking the lock of my desk, and 
prying into my private papers. ** 

"You ought not to have had any. Private papers should 
always be burnt papers.** 

"They shall be for the future; I will take good care of 
that** 

"Were any of my letters to you about Nanina among these 
private papers?" 

" Ui^ortunately , there were. Fray, pray, excuse my want 
of caution this time. It shall never happen again.** 

"Gk) on. Such imprudence as yours can never be excused; 
it can only be provided against for the future. I suppose the 
apprentice showed my letters to the girl?** 
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'^I infer as mueh ; tboagh why he should do so — " 
^Simpletonl Did you not say that he was in lore with her 
(as yon term it), and that he got tio encouragement?" 
'^Yes: Isaiddiat— 'frndlknowittobetzM." 
*'Well! Was it not his inlerest, being unable to make any 
impression on the gizi*s tecy, to establish some ehdm to her 
gratitude; and try if he eonM not win her that way? By 
showing her my letters , he would make her indebted to him for 
knowing that she was watched in your house. But this is not 
the matter hi question now. Tou say you infer that she had 
seen my letters. On what grounds ? " 

^ On the strength of this bit of paper," answered the little 
man, ruefully prodneii^ a note finom his podtet ^She must 
have had your letters shown to her soon after pdtting her own 
letter into the post For, en the evening of the same day, 
when I went up into her room, I found tiiat she and her sister 
and the disagreeable dog had all gone, and observed this note 
laid on the table*" 

Father Rocco took the note, and read these lines: — * 

"I have just discovered that I have been watched and 
suspected ever since my stay under your roofl It is impossible 
that I can retttain another night in the house of a spy. I go with 
my sister; We ewe you nothing, and we are free to live 
honestly where we please. If you see Father Rocco, teM him 
that I can forgave his distrust of me^ but that I can never forget 
it I, who had fd& ftdth in him, had a right to expect that he 
should have full faith in me. It was always an encouragement 
to me to think of Mm as a fattier and a Mend. X have lost that 
encouragement for ever — and it was the last I had left to me ! 

"NAinNA." 

The priest rose ilrom his seat as he handed the note back^ 
and the visitor immediatdy foHew^d his example. 

^' We mnt remedy tibis misfortune as we best may,** he aaid 
with a sigh. *'Are you ready to go back to Florence to- 
morrow?" 
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The little man bowed again. 

*^Find out where she is, and ascertain if she wants fbr 
anything^ and if ahe is Hring Sn a sa!^ place. Say nothing 
about me , and make no attempt to Induce her to xetom to yonr 
house. Simply let me know "what you discover. The poor 
child has a spirit that no ordinary people wtndd suspeot in her. 
She must be soothed and treated tenderly, and we shall manage 
her yet No mistake^, nnnd, this time! Do just what I tell 
you , jmd do no more. Have you anyt^ng else to say to me ? *' 

The little man tHaook hit head and sfan^ged his shoulders. 

^* Gk)od-night, then," said the priest 

««Good«-ni^," said the little m«i, slipping through the 
door that was held open fcft him with the politest alacrity. 

'*This is vexatious,'' said Futhtt Boeco, taking a turn or 
two in the atudy fdter his Visitor had gone. ^It was bad to have 
done the child an injustice -^ it is worse to have been found out 
There is nothing for it now but to Wait till I knisw where she is. 
I like her, and I like that note she left behind her. It is 
bravely, delicately, and honestly written — a good giri — a 
very good girl indeed!" 

He walked to the window, breathed the firesh air for a few 
moments, and quietly dismissed the subject Irom his mind. 
When he returned to his table, he had no thoughts for any one 
but his sick niece. 

«<It seems strange," he said, '^that I have had no message 
about her yet Peribaps Luca has heard something. It may be 
well if I go to the studio at once to find out" 

He took up his hat and went to die door. Just as he opened 
it, Fabio^s servant confronted him on the threshold. 

"I am sent to summon you to the pilaoe/' flidd the man* 
**The doctors have given up dl hope." 

Father Bocco turned deadly pale, aittd drew back a tftep. 
"Have you told my brother of this?" hd asked. 

**I wasjust on my way to the crtudio," answered liie aervant 

**1 will go there instead of you, atid break the bad news to 
bim," said the prieac. 

They descended the staiito in stknee. JtKSt as they were 
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abopttoaqiaiftest the itieet door. Father Boeeoftopped the 



**Hawif thednid?" henked, vhh suBh sodden emgemess 
and in^ctieiioe that the man lo^Led quite startled as he an- 
swered that the diild was perfectly wefl. 

^Theie is some eonsolatkm in that," said Father Bocco, 
walking awaj, and speaking partly to the serrant, partly to 
himsell ^My eaotion has raided me," he contiamed , pausing 
thoogfatlhlly when he was left alone in the roadway. **I ^old 
have risked using the mothei^s inflnenoe sooner to procore the 
righteons restitotion. All hope of compassing it now rests on 
the life of the dbild. Infant as she is, her fitthei^s ill-^tten 
wealth may yet be gathered back to the church by her hands." 

He proceeded rapidly on his way to the stadio, until he 
reached the riyer-side and drew close to the bridge which it was 
necessary to cross in order to get to his brother*s house. Here 
he stopped abruptly, as if struck by a sudden idea. The moon 
had just risen, and her light, streaming across the rirer, fell 
fbll upon his face as he stood by the parapet wall that led up to 
the bridge. He was so lost in thought that he did not hear the 
conyersation of two ladbs who were advancing along the path- 
way close behind him. As they brushed by him, the taller of 
the two turned round and looked back at his face. 

** Father Bocco P exclaimed the lady, stopping. 

**Donna Brigidal** cried the priest, looking surprised at 
first, but recovering himself directly, and bowing with bis 
usual quiet politeness. *^ Pardon me if I thank you for honour- 
ing me by renewing our acquaintance, and then pass on to my 
brother^s studio. A heavy affliction is likely to befall us, and 
I go to prepare him for it.** 

"You refer to the dangerous iUness of your niece?" said Bri- 
gida. " I heard of it this evening. Let us hope that your fears 
are exaggerated, and that we may yet meet under less dis-^ 
tressing oiroumstanoes. I have no present intention of leaving 
Pisa for some time, and I shall always be glad to thank Father 
Booco for the politeness and consideration which he showed to 
moi under delicate oiromnstances, a year ago." 
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Witia. these words she curtsyed deferentially, and moved 
away to rejoin her friend. The priest observed that Made- 
moiselle Virginie lingered rather near, as if anxious to oatch a 
few words of the conversation between Brigida and himself. 
Seeing this, he, in his turn, listened as the two women slowly 
walked away together, and heard the Italian say to her com- 
panion — 

^^l^ginie, I will lay you the price of a new dress that Fabio 
d*Ascoli marries again." 

Father Bocco started when she said those words as if he had 
trodden on fire. 

**My thought!" he whispered nervously to himself. '^My 
thought at the moment when she spoke to me ! Marry again? 
Another wife, over whom I should have no influence! Other 
children , whose education would not be confided to me I What 
would become, then, of the restitution tiiat I have hoped for, 
wrought for, prayed for?" 

He stopped, and looked fixedly at the sky above hinu The 
bridge was deserted. His black figure rose up erect, motion- 
less, and spectral, with the white still light falling solemnly all 
around it. Standing so for some minutes, his fibrst movement 
was to drop his hand angrily on the parapet of the bridge. He 
then turned round slowly In the direction by which the two 
women had walked away. 

"Donna Brigida," he said, "1 will lay you the price of fifty 
new dresses that Fabio d'AeicoU never marries again !" 

He set his face once more towards the studio, and walked 
on without stopping until he arrived at the master-6culptor*s 
door. 

"Marry again?" he thought to himself as he rang the bell: 
"Donna Brigida, was your first failure not enough for you? 
Are you going to try a second time?" 

Luca Lomi himself opened the door. He drew Father Rocco 
hurriedly into the studio , towards a single lamp burning on a 
stand near the partition between the two rooms. 

"Have you heard any thing of our poor child?" he asked. 
*^Tell me the truth 1 — tell me the truth at once 1 " 
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^^Hush! compote younelf. I have heard,* said Father 
Boeoo, in low, BioaiiiM tones. 

Liioa tig^teiied hie hold on the priest's aim , and looked Mm 
his face witii breathless , speechless eagerness. 

(< Compose yourself," repeated Father Rocco. ** Compose 
yourself to hear the worst My poor Luca, the doctors haive 
given up all hope.** 

Lnca dropped his brother's arm with a groan of despair. 
^ Oh , Maddaiena I my child — my only child 1 " 

Reiterating these words again and again, he leaned his head 
against the partition and burst into tears. Sordid and coarse 
88 his nature was, he really loved his daughter. All the heart 
he had was in his statues and in her. 

After the first burst of his grief was exhausted, he was re- 
called to himself by a sensation as if seme change had taken 
place in the lighting of the studio. He looked up directly , and 
dimly discerned the priest standing ftur down at the end of the 
roam nearest the door, with the lamp in his hand, eagerly 
looking a;t something. 

^'Boecor' he exolaoofid — ^Eocco, why have you taken 
the lamp away? What aie you doing there ? " 

There was no movement and no answer. Luca advanced a 
step or two, and caUed again — ^Boooo, what are you doiog 
there?" 

Hie priest heard ^ils time, and came suddenly towards hia 
brother witii the lamp in hia hand — so suddenly that Luoa 
started. 

** What is it?" he asked, in astonishmfent ^* Graoious God, 
Rocco, how pale you are!" 

Still the priest never said a word. He put the lamp down on 
the nearest table. Luca observed that his hand shook. Bekuid 
never seen his brother violently agitated befoieL When Boooo 
had announoed, but a few minutes ago, thatMaddal^ia's life 
was despaired of, it was in a voice which, though sononribl^ 
was perfectly calm* What was the meaning of this sudden 
panic — this strange, silent terror?" 

The priest observed that his brother was loekiiig «t bim 
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earnestly. "Come I** he said in a funt whisper — "come to her 

bedside; we have no time to lose. Get your hat, and leave it 

to me to put out the lamp." 

He hurriedly extinguished the light while he spoke. They 

went down the studio side by side towards the door. The 

moonlight streamed through the window full on the place 

where the priest had been standing alone with the lamp in his 

hand. As they passed it, Looa felt his brother tremble, and 

saw him turn away his head. 

« « « • 

Two hours later, Fabio d'Asooli and his wife were separated 
in this world for ever ; and the servants of the palace were anti- 
cipating in whispers the order of their mistress's funeral-proces* 
sion to the buriid-ground of the Campo Saato. 
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PART THIRD. — CHAPTER L 

About eight months after the Countess d'Ascoii had been 
laid in her grave in the Campo Santo, two reports were circolated 
through the gay world of Pisa, which excited curiosity and 
awakened expectation eyerywhere. 

The first report announced that a grand masked ball was to 
be given at the Melani Palace, to celebrate the day on which 
the heir of the house attained his majority. All the friends of 
the family were delighted at the prospect of this festival ; for the 
old Marquis Melani had the reputation of being one of the most 
hospitable, and, at the same time, one of the most eccentric 
men in Pisa. Every one expected, therefore, that he would 
secure for the entertainment of his guests, if he really gave the 
ball, the most whimsical novelties in the way of masks, dances, 
and amusements generally, that had ever been seen. 

The second report was, that the rich widower, Fabio d'Ascoii, 
was on the point of returning to Pisa, after having improved his 
health and spirits by travelliag in foreign countries; and that he 
might be expected to appear again in society, for the first time 
since the death of his wife, at the masked ball which was to be 
given in the Melani Palace. This announcement excited special 
interest among the young ladies of Pisa. Fabio had only 
reached his thirtieth year; and it was universally agreed that hia 
return to society in his native city could indicate nothing more 
certainly than his desire to find a second mother for his infant 
child. All the single ladies would now have been ready to bet, 
as confidently asBrigida had offered to bet eight months before^ 
that Fabio d'Ascoii would marry again. 

For once in a way, report turned out to be true, in both the 
oases just mentbned. Invitations were actually issued from the 
Melani Palace, and Fabio returned from abroad to his honie on 
theAmo. 
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In settling all the arrangements connected with his masked 
ball, the Marquis Melani showed that he was determined not 
only to deserve, but to increase, his reputation for oddity. He 
invented the most extravagant disguises, to be worn by some of 
his more intimate friends ; he arranged grotesque dances , to be 
performed at stated periods of the evening by professional buf- 
foons, hired from Florence. He composed a toy-symphony, 
which included solos on every noisy plaything at that time ma- 
nufactured for children's use. And, not content with thus 
avoiding the beaten track in preparing the entertainment at the 
ball^ he determined also to show decided originality, even in 
selecting the attendants who were to wait on the company. 
Other people in his rank of life were accustomed to employ their 
own and hired footmen for this purpose; the marquis resolved 
that his attendants should be composed of young women only; 
that two of his rooms should be fitted up as Areadian bowers; 
and that all the prettiest girls in Pisa should be placed in them 
to preside over the refreshments, dressed, in accordance with 
the mock-classical taste of the period, as shepherdesses of the 
time of Virgil. 

The only defect of this brilliantly new idea was the difficulty 
of executing it. The marquis had expressly ordered that not 
fewer than thirty shepherdesses were to be engaged, fifteen for 
each bower. It would have been easy to find double this number 
in Pisa, if beauty had been the only quality reqiured in the at- 
tendant damsels. But it was also absolutely necessary, for the 
.security of the marquis's gold and silver plate, that the shepherd- 
esses should possess, besides good looks, the very homely 
recommendation of a fair character. This last qualification 
proved, it is sad to say, to be the one small merit which the ma- 
jority of the ladies willing to accept engagements at the palace 
xlid not possess. Day after day passed on; and the marquis's 
steward only found more and more difficulty in obtaining the ap- 
pointed number of trustworthy beauties. At last, his resources 
failed him altogether; and he appeared in his master^a presence 
about a week before the night of the ball, to make the humilia- 
ting acknowledgment,that he was entirely at his wits' end; The 
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total number of fair shepherdesftf with fair characters, whom 
he had been able to engage « amounted only to twenty-three. 

^^ Nonsense!** cried the marquis, irritably, as soon as the 
steward had made his confession. **I told you to get thirty girls, 
and thirty I mean to have. What's the use of shaking your 
head, when all their dresses are ordered? Thirty tunics, thirty 
wreaths, thirty pairs of sandals and silk stockings, thirty 
crooks, you scoundrel — and you have the impudence to offer 
me only twenty-three hands to hold them. Not a word! I 
won't hear a word! Get me my thirty girls, or lose your place." 
The marquis roared out this last terrible sentence at the top of 
his voice, and pointed peremptorily to the door. 

The steward knew his master too well to remonstrate. He 
took his hat and cane, and went out It was useless to look 
through the ranks of rejected volunteers again; there was not 
the slightest hope in that quarter. The only chance left was to 
call on all his friends in Pisa who had daughters out at service, 
and to try what he could accomplish, by bribery and persuasion, 
that way. 

After a whole day occupied in solicitations, promises, and 
patient smoothing down of innumerable difficulties, the result of 
his efforts in the new direction was an accesnon of six more 
shepherdesses. This brought him on bravely ftom twenty-three 
to twenty-nine, and left him, at last, with only one anxiety — 
where was he now to find shepherdess number thirty? 

He mentally asked himself that important question, as be 
entered a shady by-street in the neighbourhood of the Campo 
Santo, on his way back to the Melani Palace. Sauntering slowly 
along in the middle of the road, and fanning himself with bia 
handkerchief after the oppressive exertions of the day,he paaaed 
a young girl who was standing at the street-door of one of the 
houses , apparently waiting for somebody to join her before sbe 
entered the building. 

^* Body of Bacchus!" exclaimed the steward (using one of 
those old Pagan ejaculations which survive in Italy even to tbe 
present day); *' There stands the prettiest girl I have seen yet. 
If she would only be shepherdess number thirty, I should go 
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home to supper with my mind at ease. Til ask her, at any rate. 
Nothing can be lost by asking, and everything may be gained. 
Stop, my dear,'* he continued, seeing the girl turn to go into 
the house, as he approached her. *^ Don't be a&aid of me. I am 
steward to the Marquis Melani, and well known in Pisa as an 
eminently respectable man. I have something to say to you 
which may be greatly for your benefit. Don't look surprised ; I 
am coming to the point at once. Do you want to earn a little 
money ? — honestly, of course. You don't look as if you were 
very rich, child." 

<« I am very poor,and very much in want of some honest work 
to do," answered the girl, sadly. 

^^Then we shall suit each other to a nicety ; for I have work 
of the pleasantest kind to give you, and plenty of money to pay 
for it But before we say anything more about that, suppose 
you tell me first something about yourself — who you are , and 
so forth. You know who I am already." 

" I am only a poor work-girl, and my name is Nanina. I have 
nothing more , sir , to say about myself than that." 

"Do you belong to Pisa?" 

"Yes, sir — at least, I did. But I have been away for some 
time. I was a year at Florence, employed in needlework." 

"All by yourself?" 

"No, sir, with my little sister. I was waiting for her when 
yau came up." 

"Have you never done anything else but needlework? — 
never been out at service?" 

" Yes , sir. For the last eight months I have had a situation 
to wait on a lady at Florence, and my sister (who is turned 
eleven, sir, and can make herself very useful) was allowed to 
help in the nursery." 

"How came you to leave this situation?" 

"The lady and her family were going to Rome, sir. They 
would have taken me with tiiem, but they could not take my 
sister. We are alone m the world, and we never have been 
parted from each other and never shall be — so I was obliged to 
leave the situation." 

21* 
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"And here you are back &t Pisa — with nothing to do, I 
suppose?" 

"Nothing yet, sir. We only came back yesterday." 

"Only yesterday! You are a lucky girl, let me tell you, to 
have met with me. I suppose you have somebody in the town 
who can speak to your character?** 

"The landlady ofthis house can, sir." 

"And who is she, pray?" 

"MartaAngrisani, sir." 

"Whatl the well-known sick-nurse? You could not possibly 
have a better recommendation, child. I remember her being 
employed at the Melani Palace at the time of the marquis's last 
attack of gout; but I never knew that she kept a lodging-house." 

"She and her daughter, sir, have owned this house longer 
than I can recollect My sister and I have lived in it since I was 
quite a little child,and I had hoped we might be able to live here 
again. But the top room we used to have is taken, and the room 
io let lower down is far more, I am afraid, than we can afford." 

"How much is it?" 

Nanina mentioned the weekly rent of the room in fear and 
trembling. The steward burst out laughing. 

" Suppose I offered you money enough to be able to take that 
room for a whole year at once ? " he said. 

Nanina looked at him in speechless amazement. 

" Suppose I offered you that?" continued the steward. "And 
suppose I only asked you in return to put on a fine dress and serve 
refreshments in a beautiful room to the company at the Marquis 
Melani's grand ball? What should you say to that?" 

Nanina said nothing. She drew back a step or two, and 
looked more bewildered than before. 

"You must have heard of the ball," said the steward pomp- 
ously. "The poorest people in Pisa have heard of it. It is the 
talk of the whole city." 

Still Nanina made no answer. To have replied truthfully, 
she must have confessed that "the talk of the whole city*" had 
how no interest for her. The last news from Pisa that had ap- 
pealed to her sympathies was the news of the Countess d*A8Coli*a 
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death, and of Fabio*s departure to trarel in foreign countrieB. 
Since then, she had heard nothing more of him. She was as 
ignorant of his return to his natlTe city as of all the reports 
connected with the marquis's baU. Something in her own heart 
r^-'Bome feeling which she had neither the desire nor the capa- 
city to analyze — had brought her back to Pisa and to the old 
home which now connected itself with her tenderest recollec- 
tions. Beliering that Fabiowais still absent, she felt that no ill 
motiye could now be attributed to her return; and she had not 
been able to resist the temptation of reTisiting the scene that 
had been associated with the first great happiness as well as with 
the first great sorrow of her life. Among all the poor people of 
Pisa, she was perhaps the yery last whose curiosity cotdd be 
awakened, or whose attention could be attracted by the rumour 
of gaieties at the Melani Palace. 

But she could not confess all this ; she could only listen witii 
great humility and no small surprise, while the steward, in com- 
passion for her ignorance, and vriiti the hope of tempting her 
into accepting his offered engagement, described the arrange- 
ments of the approaching festival, and dwelt fondly on the mag- 
nificence of the Arcadian bowers, and the beauty of the shep- 
herdesses' tunics. As soon as he had done, Nanina ventured on 
the confession that she should feel rather nervous in a grand 
dress that did not belong to her, and that she doubted very 
much her own capability of waiting properly on the great people 
at the ball. The steward, however, would hear of no objec- 
tions , and called peremptorily for Marta Angrisani to make the 
necessary statement as to Nanina's character. While this forr 
mality was being complied with to the steward's perfect satisfac- 
tion, La Biondella came in, unaccompanied on this occasioQ 
by the usual companion of all her walks, the learned poodle 
Scarammuccia. 

^^This is Nanina's sister, sir,'* said the good-natured sick- 
nurse, taking the first opportunity of introducing La Biondella 
to the great marquis's great man. "A very good, industrious 
iittie girl; and very clever at plaiting dinner-mats, in case his 
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excellency should ever want any. What have you done with 
the dog, my dear?** 

*^I couldn't get him past the porii^butcher's, three streets 
off," replied La BiondeUa. "He would sit down and look at 
the sausages. I am more than half afraid he means to steal 
some of them." 

"A very pretty child,'* said the steward, patting LaBiondeila 
4>n the cheek. "We ought to have her at the balL If his ez- 
celleney should want a Cupid, or a youthfiil nymph, or any- 
thing small and light in that way, I shall come hack and let you 
know. In the meantime, Nanina, consider yourself Shepherdess 
number Thirty, and come to the housekeeper's room at the 
palace to try on your dress to-morrow. Nonsense I donHtalkto 
me about being afraid and awkward. All you're wanted to do 
is to look pretty; and your glass must have told you you could 
do that long ago. Remember the rent of the room, my dear, 
and don't stand in jova light and your sister's. Does the little 
girl like sweetmeats? Of course she does I Well, I promise 
you a whole box of sugar-plums to take home for her, if you will 
come and wait at the balL" 

"Oh, go to the ball, Nanina, go to the balll" cried La 
Biondella, clapping her hands. 

"Of course she will go to the ball," said the nurse. ^'She 
would be mad to throw away such an excellent chance." 

Nanina looked perplexed. She hesitated a little, then drew 
Marta Angrisani away into a comer, and whispered this quea- 
tiontoher: •— 

"Do you think there will be any priests at the palace where 
the marquis lives?" 

"Heavens, child, what a thing to ask I" returned the nurse. 
"Priests at a masked ball I You might as well expect to find 
Turks performing high mass in the cathedral But supposing 
you did meet wi^ priests at the palace, what then?" 

"Nothing," saia Nanina, constrainedly. She tamed pale, 
and walked away as she spoke. Her great dread in returning 
to Pisa, was the dread of meeting with Father Rooco again. She 
had never forgotten her first discovery at Florence of his dis» 
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trust of her. The bare thought of seeing hun any more, after 
her faith in him had been shaken for eyer, made her feel faint 
and lick at heart. • 

"To-morrow, in the housekeeper's room,** said the steward, 
putting on his hat, **you will find your new dress all ready for 

you.** 

Nanina curtsyed , and ventured on no more otjeotions. The 
prospect of securing a home for a whole year to come among 
people whom she knew, reconciled her — influenced as she was 
also by Marta Angrisani's advice, and by her sister's anxiety for 
the promised present — to brave the Isial of appearing at the 
baU. 

**What a comfort to have it all settled at last," said the 
steward, as soon as he was out again in the street ''We shall 
see what the marquis says now. If he doesn't apologize for 
calling me a scoundrel the moment he sets eyes on Number 
Thirty, he is the most ungrateful nobleman that ever existed.** 

Arriving in front of the palace, the steward found workmen 
engaged in planning the external decorations and illuminations 
for the night of the ball. A little crowd had already assembled 
to see the ladders raised, and the scaffoldings put up. He ob- 
served among them, standing near the outi^irts of the throng, 
a lady who attracted his attention (he was an ardent admirer of 
the fair sex) by the beauty and symmetry of her figure. While 
he lingered for a moment to look at her, a shaggy poodle dog 
(licking his chops, as if he had just had something to eat) 
trotted by, stopped suddenly dose to the lady, sniffed suspici- 
ously for an instant, and then began to growl at her without the 
slightest apparent provocation. The steward advancing politely 
with his stick to drive the dog away, saw the lady start, and 
heard her exclaim to herself amazedly : — 

''You here, you beast! Can Nanina have come back to 
Pisa?" 

This last exclamation gave the steward, as a gallant man, an 
#xcuse for speaking to the elegant stranger. 

^^ Excuse me, madam,** he said, "but I heard you mention 
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the name of Nanina. May I ask whether you mean a pretty 
Uttle work-girl who lives near the Caznpo Santo?** 

"Hie same,** said the lady, looking yery much surprised and 
interested immediately. 

"It may be a gratification to you, madam, to know that she 
has just returned to Pisa," continued the steward, politely; 
" and, moreover, that she is in a fair way to rise in the world. I 
have just engaged her to wait at the marquis*s grand ball, and I 
need hardly say, under those circumstances, that if she plays 
her cards properly, her fortune is made.** 

The lady bowed , looked at her informant very intently and 
thoughtfully for a moment, then suddenly walked away without 
uttering a word. 

"A curious woman,** thought the steward, entering the 
palace. " I must ask Number Thirty about her to-morrow ** 



CHAPTER n. 

The death of Maddalena d*Ascoli produced a complete 
change in the lives of her father and her uncle. After the first 
shock of the bereavement was over, Luca Lomi declared that it 
would be impossible for him to work in his studio again — for 
some time to come at least -* after the death of the beloved 
daughter, with whom every comer of it was now so sadly and 
closely associated. B!e accordingly accepted an engagement to 
assist in restoring several newly discovered works of ancient 
sculpture at Naples, and set forth for that dty, leaving the care 
of his wozk-rooms at Pisa entirely to his brother. 

On the master-soulptor^s departure. Father Roooo caused 
the statues and busts, to be carefully enveloped in linen cloths, 
locked the studio doors, and, to the astonishment of all inrlio 
knew of his former industry and dexterity as a sculptor, never 
approached the place again. His clerical duties he performed 
with the same assiduity as ever; but he went out less than had 
been his custom hitherto, to the houses of his fiiends. Xn» 
most regular visits were to the Ascoli. Palace^ to inquire at the 
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portei^s kodge after the health of Maddalena's child, who was 
always reported to be thriving admirably under the caie of the 
best nurses that could be found in Pisa, As for any communi- 
cations with his polite little friend from Florence, they had 
ceased months ago. The information — speedily conveyed to 
him — that Nanina was in the service of one of the most re- 
spectable ladies in the city, seemed to relieve any anxieties 
which he might otherwise have felt on her account. He made 
no attempt to justiiy himself to her; and only required that his 
over-courteous little visitor of former days should let him know 
whenever the girl might happen to leave her new situation. 

The admirers of Father Bocco , seeing the alteration in his 
life, and the increased quietness of his manner, said, that as he 
was growing older he was getting more and more above the 
things of this world. His enemies (for even Father Rocco had 
them) did not scruple to assert that the change in him was de- 
cidedly for the worse, and that he belonged to the order of men 
who are most to be distrusted when they become most subdued. 
The priest himself paid no attention either to his eulogists or 
his depredators. Nothing disturbed the regularity and dis- 
cipline of his daily habits; and vigilant Scandal, tiiough she 
sought often to surprise him, sought always in vain. 

Such was Father Rocco's life from the period of his niece*s 
death to Fabio*s return to Pisa. 

As a matter of course, the priest was one of the first to call 
at the palace and welcome the young nobleman back. What 
passed between them at this interview never was precisely 
known; but it was surmised readily enough that some mis* 
understanding had taken place, for Father Rocco did not re* 
peat his visit. He made no complaints of Fabio, but simply 
stated that he had said something, intended for the young 
man*s good, which had not been received in a right spirit; and 
that he thought it desirable to avoid the painful chance of any 
further collision by not presenting himself at the palace again 
for some little time. People were rather amazed at this. They 
would have been still more surprised if the subject of the 
masked ball had not just then occupied all their attention, and 
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preTCBitod their noticiiig it, by another strange event in oon* 
nexion with the pxieit. Father Roeco, some weeks after the 
cessation of his intercourse withFabio, returned one morning 
to his old way of life as a sculptor, and opened the long-dosed 
doors of his brother^s studio. 

LucaLomi's former workmen^ discoveru&g this, applied to 
him immediately for employment; but were informed that their 
serrioes would not be needed. Visitors called at the studio, 
but were always sent away again by the disappointing an* 
nouncement that there was nothing new to show them. So the 
days passed on until Nanina left her situation and returned to 
Pisa. This ciroumstance was duly reported to Father Bocco by 
bis correspondent at Florence; but, whether he was too much 
occupied among the statues, or whether it was one result of his 
cautious resolution never to expose himself unnecessarily to so 
much as the breath of detraction, he made no attempt to see 
Nanina, or even to justify himself towards her by writing her a 
letter. All his mornings continued to be spent alone in the 
studio, and all his afternoons to be occupied by his clerical 
duties, until the day before the masked ball at the Melani 
Palace. 

Early on that day, he covered over the statues, and locked 
the doors of the work*roomB once more; then returned to his 
own lodgings, and did not go out again. One or two of his 
friends who wanted to see him were informed that he was not 
well enough to be able to receive them. If they had penetrated 
into his little study, and had seen him, they would have been 
easily satisfied that this was no mere excuse. They would have 
noticed that his face was itartlingiy pale , and that the ordinary 
composure of his manner was singularly disturbed. 

Towards evening this restlessness increased; and his old 
housekeeper, on pressing him to take some nourishment, was 
astonished to hear him answer her sharply and imtably for the 
tlrst time since she had been in his service. A little later her 
surprise was increased by his sending her with a note to the 
Ascoli Palace, and by the quick return of an answer, brought 
ceremoniously by one of Fabio*s servants. **It is long since he 
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haa bad any communication with that quarter. Are they going 
to be friends again?** thought the housekeeper as she took the 
answer up stairs to her master. 

**I feel better toonight,** he said as he read it: ^'well enough 
indeed to venture out. If any one inquius iot se, ttM. iSiem 
that I am gone to fb» AbooE Talsce.'* Sa^g this, he walked 
to the door -^ then returned, and trying the lock of his cabinet, 
satisfied himself that it was properly secured — then went out. 

He found Fabio in one of the large drawtng^rooms of the 
palace, walking irritably backwards and forwards, with several 
tittle notes crumpled together in his hands, and a plain black 
domino dress for the masquerade of the ensuing night spread 
out on one of the tables. 

** I was just going to write to you,** said the young man, ab- 
ruptly, *^when I received your letter. You offer me a renewal 
of our friendship, and I accept the offer. I have no doubt those 
references of yours , when we last met, to the subject of second 
marriages, were well meant, but they irritated me ; and , speak* 
ing under that irritation, I said words that I had better not have 
spoken. If I puned you I am sorry for it Wait! pardon me 
for one moment I have not quite done yet It seems that you 
are by no mean9 the only person in Pisa to whom the question 
of my possibly marrying again appears to have presented itself. 
Ever since it was known that I intended to renew my inter- 
course with society at the ball to-morrow night, I have been 
persecuted by anonymous letters -~ infamous letters, written 
from some motive which it is impossible for me to understand. 
I want your advice on the best means of discovering the writers; 
and I have also a very important question to ask you. But read 
one of the letters first yourself: any one will do as a sample of 
the rest** 

Fixing his eyes searchingly on the priest, he handed him 
one of the notes. Still a little paler than usual. Father Rocco 
sat down by the nearest lamp, and shading his eyes read these 
lines:-"*- 

*^ Count Fabio : — It is the common talk of Pisa -«-^ that you 
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are likely/ as a young man left with a motherless child, to marry 
again. Your having accepted an invitation to the MelaniPalace 
gives a colour of truth to this report Widowers who are true to 
the departed do not go among all the handsomest single women 
in a city at a masked balL Reconsider your determination and 
remain at home. I know you, and I knew your wife, and I say 
to you solemnly, avoid temptation, for you must never marry 
again. Neglect my advice and you will repent it to the end of 
your life. I have reasons for what I say — serious, fatal reasons, 
which I cannot divulge. If you would let your wife lie easy in 
her grave , if you would avoid a terrible warning, go not to the 
masked ball!** 

**I ask you, and 1 ask any man, if that is not infamous?** 
exclaimed Fabio, passionately, as the priest handed him back 
the letter. ^An attempt to work on my fears through the 
memory of my poor dead wife 1 An insolent assumption that I 
want to marry again, when I myself have not even so much as 
thought of the subject at all I What is the secret object of this 
letter , and of the rest here that resemble it 1 Whose interest is 
it to keep me away from the ball? What is the meaning of such 
a phrase as — 4f you would let your wife lie easy in her grave?* 
Have you no advice to give me? — No plan to propose for dis- 
covering the vile hand tbat traced these lines? -*- Speak to met 
Why, in Heaven's name , don't you speak? " 

The priest leant his head on his hand, and, turning his face 
from the light as if it dazzled his eyes , replied in his lowest and 
quietest tones: 

^ I cannot speak till I have had time to think. The mystery 
of that letter is not to be solved in a moment There are things 
in it that are enough to perplex and amaze any man." 

"What things?" 

"It is impossible for me to go into details -<- at least, at the 
present moment" 

" You speak with a strange air of secrecy. Have you nothing 
definite to say? — No advice to give me?" 

"I should advise you not to go to the ball." 
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**YouwouldI Why?** 

'*If I gaye you my reasons, I am afiraid I should only be 
irritating you to no purpose." 

** Father Rocco 1 Neither your words nor your manner satisfy 
me. You speak in riddles; and you sit there in the dark with 
your face hidden from me — " 

The priest instantly started up and turned his face to the 
light 

**I recommend you to control your temper, and to treat me 
with common courtesy," he said, in his quietest, firmest tones, 
looking at Fabio steadily while he spoke. 

"We will not prolong this interview," said the yotdigman, 
^alminghimself by an evident effort *^I have one question to 
ask you , and then na more to say." 

The priest bowed his head, in token that he was ready to 
listen. He still stood up, calm, pale, and firm, in the full 
light of the lamp. 

"It is just possible," continued Fabio, "that these letters 
may refer to some incautious words which my late wife might 
have spoken. I ask you, as her spiritual director, and as a near 
relation who enjoyed her confidence, if you ever heard her ex- 
press a wish, in the event of my surviving her, that I should 
abstain from marrying again?" 

" Did she never express such a wish to you ? " 

"Never. But why do you evade my question by asking me 
another?" 

" It is impossible for me to reply to your question." 

"For what reason?" 

"Because it is impossible for me to g^ve answers which must 
refer, whether they are affirmative or negative, to what I have 
heard in confession." 

"We have spoken enough," said Fabio, turning angrily 
from the priest "I expected you to help me in clearing up these 
mysteries, and you do your best to thicken them. What your 
motives are, what your conduct means, it is impossible for me 
to know; but I say to you , what I would say in far other terms, 
if they were here, to the villains who have written these letters 
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— no menaces, nomytteries, no conspiracies, will prevent me 
from being at the ball to-morrow. I can listen to persuasion, 
but I scorn threats. There lies my dress for the masquerade:, 
no power on earth shall prevent me horn wearing it to-morrow 
night!** He pointed, as he spoke, to the black domino and: 
half-mask lying on the table. 

**No power on earth /" repeated Father Rocco , with a smile, 
and an emphasis on the last word. ** Superstitious still, Count 
Fabio ! Do you suspect the powers of the other world of inter- 
fering with mortals at masquerades?** 

Fabio started, and, turning from the table, fixed his eyes 
intently on the priest's face. 

** You suggested just now that we had better not prolong, 
this interview,** said Father Rocco , still smiling. '* I think you 
were right: if we part at once , we may still part friends. You 
have had my advice not to go to the ball, and you decline 
following it I have nothing more to say. Good night 1** 

Before Fabio could utter the angry rejoinder that rose to his 
lips, the door of the room had opened and closed agiun, 'and 
the priest was gone. 



CHAPTER m. 

The next night, at the time of assembling specified in the 
invitations to the masked ball, Fabio was still lingering in his 
palace, and still allowing the black domino to lie untouched 
and unheeded on his dressing-table. This delay was not pro- 
duced by any change in his resolution to go to the Melani Pa- 
lace. His determination to be present at the ball remained 
unshaken; and yet, at the last moment, he lingered and 
lingered on, without knowing why. Some strange influence 
seemed to be keeping him within the walls of his lonely home. 
It was as if the great, empty, silent palace had almost reoovered 
on that night the charm which it had lost when its mistress died. 

He left his own apartment and went to the bedroom wKere 
his infant child lay asleep in her little crib. He sat watcbin^ 
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her, and thinking qinetly and tenderly of many past eyents in 
his life for a long time, then returned to his room. A sadden 
sense of loneliness came upon him after his yisit to the child^s 
bedside ; hut he did not attempt to raise his spirits even then by 
gomg to the balL He descended instead to his study, lit his 
readuig-iamp, and then opening a bureau, took from one of 
the drawers in it the letter which Nanina had written to him. 
This was not the first time that a sudden sense of his solitude 
had connected itself inexplicably with the remembrance of the 
work-girl's letter. 

He read it through slowly, and when he had done, kept it 
open in his hand. ^*I have youth , titles, wealth," he thought 
to himself sadly; "everything that is sought after in this world. 
And yet if I try to think of any human being who really and 
truly loves me, I can remember but one — the poor, faithful 
girl who wrote these lines 1 " 

Old recollections of the first day when he met with Nanina, 
of the first sitting she had given him in Luca Lomi's studio, of 
the first visit to the neat little room in the by-street, began to 
rise more and more vividly in his mind. Entirely absorbed by 
them, he sat absently drawing with pen and ink, on some 
sheets of letter-paper lying under his hand, lines and circles, 
and fragments of decorations, and vague remembrances of old 
ideas for statues, until the sudden sinking of the fiame of his 
lamp awoke his attention abruptiy to present things. 

He looked at his watch. It was close on midnight. 

This discovery at last aroused him to the necessity of im- 
mediate departure. In a few minutes he had put on his domino 
and mask , and was on his way to the balL 

Before he reached the MeUni Palace the first part of the 
entertainment had come to an end. The "Toy-Symphony** had 
been played, the grotesque dance performed, amid universal 
laughter; and now the guests were for the most part fortifying 
themselves in the Arcadian bowers for new dances, in which all 
persons present were expected to take part. The Marquis 
Melani had, with characteristic oddity, divided his two classi- 
cal refreshment-rooms into what he termed the Light and Heavy 
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.DepaitmentB. Fndt, pastry, sweetmeats, salads, and hsim- 
less drinks weie included under the first head, and all the 
atimnlating liqaors and solid eatables under the last The 
thirty shepherdesses had been, according to the marquis's 
order, equally diYided at the outset of die cTsning between the 
two rooms. But as the company began to crowd more snd 
more resolutely in the direction of the Heavy Dqiartment, ten 
-of the shepherdesses attached to the Light Department were 
told off to assut in attending on the hungry and thirsty minority 
of guests who were not to be appeased by pastry and lemonsde. 
Among the five girb irfio were left behind in the room for the 
light refreshments, was Nanina. The steward s(N>n discoTeored 
that the novelty of her sitoation made her really nerrous, snd 
he wisely concluded that if he trusted her where the crowd was 
greatest and the noise loudest, she would not only be jitterly 
useless, but also very much in the way of her more confident 
and experienced companions. 

When Fabio arrived at the palace, the jovial uproar in the 
Heavy Department was at its height, and sevoal gentlemen, 
fired by the clasucal costumes of ^e shepherdesses, were be- 
ginning to speak Latin to them with a thick utterance and a 
valorous contempt for all restrictions of gender, number, and 
case. As soon as he could escape from the congratulations on 
his return to his firiends, which poured on him from all sides, 
Fabio withdrew to seek some quieter room. The heat, noise, 
and confusion, had so bewildered him, after the tranquil life 
he had been leading for many months past, that it was quite a 
jreiief to stroll through the half-deserted dancing-rooms, to the 
opposite extremity of the great suite of apartments, and there 
to find himself in a second Arcadian bower, which seemed 
peaceful enough to deserve its name. 

A few guests were in this room when he first entered it; but 
the distant sound of some first notes of dance-music drew them 
all away. Alter a careless look at the quaint decorations about 
him, he sat down alone on a divan near the door, and beginning 
already to feel the heat and discomfort of his mask, took it off. 
He bad not removed it more than a moment, before he heard sl 
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faint cry in the direction of a long refireshment table, behind 
which tiie five waiting- girls were standing. He started up 
direcUy, and could hardly believe his senses, when he found 
himself standing face to face with Nanina. 

Her cheeks had turned perfectly colourless. Her astonish- 
ment at seeing the young nobleman appeared to have some 
sensation of terror mingled with it. The waiting-woman who 
happened to stand by her side instinctively stretched out an 
arm to support her, observing that she caught at the edge of 
the table as Fabio hurried round to get behind it and speak to 
her. When he drew near, her head drooped on her breast, 
and she said, faintly, "I never knew you were at Fisa: I never 
thought you would be here. Oh, I am true to what I said in 
my letter, though I seem so false to it 1" 

'^I want to speak to you about the letter — to tell you how 
carefhlly I have kept it, how often I have read it," said Fabio. 

She turned away her head, and tried hard to repress the 
tears that would force their way into her eyes. **We should 
never have met," she said, "never, never have met again!" 

Before Fabio could reply, the waiting-woman by Nanina's 
side interposed. 

"For heaven's sake, don't stop speaking to her here I" she 
exclaimed impatiently. "If the steward or one of the upper 
servants was to come in, you would get her into dreadful 
trouble. Wait till to-morrow, and find some fitter place than 
this." 

Fabio felt the justice of the reproof immediately. He tore a 

leaf out of his pocket-book, and wrote on it: "I must tell you 

how I honour and thank you for that letter. To-morrow — ten 

o'clock — the wicket-gate at the back of the Ascoli gardens. 

Believe in my truth and honour, Nanina, for I believe implicitly 

in jours." Having written these lines, he took from among his 

bunch of watch seals a little key, wrapped it up in the note, and 

pressed it into her hand. In spite of himself his fingers lingered 

round hers, and he was on the point of iq>eaking to her agi^, 

when he saw the waiting-woman's hand, which was just raised 

After Dark. 22 
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to motion him away, tuddenly drop. Her colour changed at the 
same moment, and the looked fixedly across the table. 

He turned round immediately, and saw a masked woman 
standing alone in the room, dressed entirely in yellow, from 
head to foot She had a yellow hood, a yellow half-mask with 
deep fringe hanging down over her mouth, and a yellow do- 
mino, cut at the sleeTcs and edges into long flame-shaped 
points, which waved backwards and forwards tremulously in 
the light air wafted through the doorway. The woman's black 
eyes seemed to gleam with an evil brightness through the sight- 
holes of the mask; and the tawny fringe hanging before her 
mouth fluttered slowly with every breath she drew, Without a 
word or a gesture she stood before the table, and her gleaming 
black eyes fixed steadily on Fabio, the instant he cpnfronted 
her. A sudden chill struck through him, as he observed that 
the yellow of the stranger's domino and mask was of precisely 
the same shade as the yellow of the hangings and furniture 
which his wife had chosen after their manriage for the decora- 
tion of her favourite sitting-room. 

" The Yellow Mask ! ** whispered the waiting girls nervously, 
crowding together behind the table. <'The Yellow Ma^ 
again 1" 

*^ Make her speak 1 " 

^^Ask her to have something I " 

** This gentleman will ask her. Speak to her, sir. Do speak 
to her I She glides about in that fearful yellow dress like a 
ghost." 

Fabio looked round mechanically at the girl who was whis- 
pering to him. He saw at the same time that Nanina still kept 
her head turned away, and that she had her handkerchief at her 
eyes. She was evidently straggling yet with the agitation pro- 
duced by their unexpected meeting, and was, most probably 
for that reason, the only person in the room not conscious of the 
presence of the Yellow Mask. 

*^ Speak to her, sir. Do speak to her ! " whispered two of the 
waiting-girls together, 

Fabio turned again towards the table. The black eyes 
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«till gleaming at him from behind the tawny yellow of the mask. 
He nodded to the girls who had just spoken, cast one farewell 
look at Nanina, and moved down the room to get round to the 
side of the table at which the Yellow Mask was standing. Step 
by step as he moyed, the bright eyes followed him. Steadily 
and more steadily their evil light seemed to shine through and 
through him, as he turned the comer of the table, and ap- 
proached the still, spectral figure. 

He came close up to the woman, but she never moved ; her 
eyes never wavered for an instant. He stopped and tried to 
speak; but the chill struck through him again. An overpower- 
ing dread, an unutterable loathing seized on him; aU sense 
of outer thmgs -> the whispering of the waiting-girls behind the 
table, the gentle cadence of the dance-music, tihe distant hum 
of joyous talk — suddenly left him. He turned away shudder- 
ing, and quitted the room. 

Following the sound of the music, and desiring before all 
thmgs now to join the crowd wherever it was largest, he was 
stopped in one of the smaller apartments by a gentleman who 
had just risen from the card-table, and who held out his hand 
with the cordiality of an old friend. 

"Welcome back to the world. Count Fabiol** he began 
gaily, then suddenly checked himself. "Why, you look pale, 
and your hand feels cold. Not ill, I hope?" 

"No , no. I have been rather startled — I can't say why — 
by a very strangely dressed woman, who fairly stared me out 
of countenance." 

" You don't mean the Yellow Mask?" 

*^ Yes I do. Have you seen her? " 

"Everybody has seen her; but nobody can make her un- 
mask, or get her to speak. Our host has not the slightest 
notion who she is; and our hostess is horribly frightened at her. 
For my part, I think she has given us quite enough of her 
mystery and her grim dress; and if my name, instead of being 
nothing but plion Andrea d'Arbino, was Marquis Melani, 
I would say to her, tMadam, we are here to laugh and amuse 

22* 
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ounelyes; tappote you open your lips^ and ebam ui by ap- 
pearing in a piettier dresal"* 

During this conyenation they had sat down together, iritb 
their backs towards the door, by the side of one of the card- 
tables. While d'Arbino was spealdng , Fabio suddenly felt him- 
self shuddering again, and became conscious of a sound of low 
breathing behind him. 

He turned round instantly, and there, standing between 
them , and peering down at them, was the Yellow Mask! 

Fabio started up, and his Mend followed his example. 
Again the gleaming black eyes rested steadily on the young 
nobleman's face, and again their look chilled him to the heart 

'* Yellow Lady, do you know my friend?** exclaimed d'Ar- 
bino, with mock solemnity. 

There was no answer. The fatal eyes never moved from 
Fabio's face. 

** Yellow Lady," continued the other, "Ibten to the music 
Will you dance with me?" 

The eyes looked away, and the figure glided slowly from the 
room. 

*'My dear count," said d'Arbino, "that woman seems to 
have quite an effect on you. 1 declare she has left you paler 
than ever. Come into the supper-room with me , and have some 
wine; you really look as if you wanted it" 

They went at once to tiie large refreshment-room. Nearly 
all the guests had by this time begun to dance again. They 
had the whole apartment, ther^ore, almost entirely to them* 
selves. 

Among the decorations of the room, which were not strictly 
in accordance with genuine Arcadian simplicity, was a large 
looking-glass, placed over a well-ftumished sideboard. D'Ar- 
bino led Fabio in this direction, exchanging greetings as he 
advanced with a gentleman who stood near &e glass looking 
into it, and carelessly fanning himself with his mask* 

*'My dear friend I" cried d'Arbino, '*yoa are the very man. 
to lead us straight to the best bottle a( wine in the j^Ihim^. 
Count Fabio, let me present to yon my intimate and goo^ 
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finend the CayaliereTlnello, mih whose family I know yov are 
well aequainted. Finello, the count Is a little out of spirits, 
and I hate prescribed a good dose of wine. I see a whole row 
of bottles at your side, and I leave it to you to apply the remedy. 
Glasses there! three glasses, my lovely shepherdess with the 
' black eyes — the three largest you have got.*' 

The glasses were brought; the Cayaliere Finello chose a 
particular bottle , and filled them. All three gentlemen turned 
round to the sideboard to use It as a table, and thus necessarily 
faced the looking-glass. 

^ Now, let us drink the toast of toasts ,* said d'Arbino. ^* Fi- 
nello, Count Fabio — the ladies of Pisa P 

Fabio raised the wine to his lips, and was on the point 
of drinking it, when he saw reflected in the glass the figure 
of the Yellow Mask. The glittering eyes were again fixed on 
him, and the yellow-hooded head bowed slowly, as if in ac- 
knowledgment of the toast he was about to drink. For the third 
time the strange chill seiased him, and he set down his glass 
ofwineuntastecL 

<' What is the matter?" asked d'Arbino. 

**UaTe you any dislike, count, to that particular wine?" 
inquired the Cavaliere. 

**The Yellow MaskI" whispered Fabio. ''The Yellow Mask 
again 1" 

They all three turned round directly towards the door. But 
it was too late — the figure had disappeared. 

''Does any one know who this Yellow Mask is?" asked Fi- 
nello. " One may guess by the walk that the figure is a woman's. 
Perhaps it may be the strange colour she has chosen for her 
dress, or perhaps her stealtiiy way of moving firom room to 
room ; but there is certainly something mysterious and startling 
about her." 

" Startling enough , as the count would teU you ," said d'Ar- 
bino. "The YeUow Mask has been responsible for his loss 
of spirits and change of complexion, and now she has prevented 
him even firom drii^dng his wine." 

"I can't account for it," said Fabio ^ looking round him 
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uneasily; '^but this is the third room into which she has fol- 
lowed me — the third time she haa seemed to fix her eyes on me 
alone. I suppose my nerves are hardly in a fit state yet for 
masked balls and adventures; the sight of her seems to chill me. 
Who can she be?" 

*'If she followed me a fourth time," saidFinello, "I should 
insist on her unmasking." 

"And suppose she refused?" asked his friend. 

''Then I should take her mask off for her." 

"It is impossible to do that with a woman," said Fabio. 
"I prefer trying to lose her in the crowd. Excuse me, gentle- 
men, if I leave you to finish the wine, and then to meet me, 
if you like , in the great ball-room." 

He retired as he spoke, put on his mask, and joined the 
dancers immediately, taking care to keep always in the most 
crowded comer of the apartment. For some time this plan 
of action proved successM, and he saw no more of the mys- 
terious yellow domino. Erelong, however, some new dances 
were arranged, in which the great majority of the persons in 
the ball-room took part; the figures resembling the old English 
country dances in this respect, that the ladies and gentlemen 
were placed in long rows opposite to each other. The sets con- 
sisted of about twenty couples each, placed sometimes across, 
and sometimes along the apartment; and the spectators were 
all required to move away on either side , and range themselves 
close to the walls. As Fabio among others complied with this 
necessity, he looked down a row of dancers waiting during the 
performance of the orchestral prelude; and there, watching 
him again, from the opposite end of the lane formed by the 
gentlemen on one side and the ladies on the other, he saw the 
Yellow Mask. 

He moved abruptly back towards another row of dancers, 
placed at right angles to the first row; and there again, at the 
opposite end of the gay lane of brightly-dressed figures, was 
the Yellow Mask. He slipped into the middle of the room ; but 
it was only to find her occupying his former position near the 
wall, and still, in spite of his disguise, watching him throogli 
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row after row of dancers. The persecution began to grow In- 
tolerable; he felt a kind of angry curiosity mingling now with 
the yague dread that had. hitherto oppressed him. Finello's 
advice recurred to his memory ; and he determined to make the 
woman unmask at all hazards. With this intention he returned 
to the supper-room in which he had left his Mends. 

They were gone , probably to the ball-room , to look for him. 
Plenty of wine was still left on the sideboard, and he poured 
himself out a glass. Finding that his hand trembled as he did 
so, he drank seyeral more glasses in quick succession, to nerve 
himself for the approaching encounter with the Yellow Mask. 
While he was drinking he expected every moment to see her in 
the looking-glass again; but she never appeared — and yet he 
felt ahnost certain that he had detected her gliding out after 
him when he left the ball-room. 

He thought it possible that she might be waiting for him in 
one of the smaller apartments, and, taking off his mask, walked 
through several of them without meeting her, until he came to 
the door of the refreshment-room in which Nanina and he had 
recognised each other. The waiting-womHn behind the table, 
who had first spoken to him , caught sight of him now, and ran 
round to the door. 

" Don*t come in and speak to Nanina again ,** she said , mis- 
taking the purpose which had brought him to the door. ^' What 
with frightening her first, and making her cry afterwards, you 
have rendered her quite unfit for her work. The steward is in 
there at this moment, very good-natured) but not very sober. 
He says she is pale and red-eyed, and not fit to be a shepherdess 
any longer, and that, as she will not be missed now, she may 
go home if she likes. We have got her an old cloack, and she 
is going to try and slip through the rooms unobserved, to get 
dovm stairs and change her dress. Don't speak to her, pray-« 
or you will only make her cry again , and what is worse, make 
the steward fancy -^ ". 

She stopped at that last word, and pointed suddenly over 
Fabio's shoulder. 

''The Yellow Maskl" she exclaimed. "Oh^ sir, draw her 
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away into the ball-zoom, and give Nanina a cbanee of getting 
outr 

Fabiotumed directly, and approached the Mask, who, as 
they looked at each other, slowly retreated before him. The 
waiting-woman, seeing the yeUowfigoxe retire, hastened back 
to Nanina in the refireshment-rooDL 

Slowly the masked woman retreated firom one apartment to 
another till she entered a corridor brilliantly lit up and beauti* 
fully ornamented with flowers. On the right hand this corridor 
led to the ball-room ; on the left to an ante-ohamber at the head 
of the palace staircase. The Yellow Mask went on a few paces 
towards the left; then stopped. The bright eyes fixed Uiem- 
selyes as before onFabio's face, but only for a moment. He 
heard a light step behind him, and then he saw the eyes move. 
Following the direction they took, he turned round, and dis- 
covered Nanina, wrapped up in the old cloak which was to 
enable her to get down stairs unobserved. 

^' Oh, how can I get out! how can I get outl " cried the g^l^ 
shrinking back affirightedly as she saw the Yellow Mask. 

^^That way/' said Fabio, pointing in the direction of the 
ball-room. ** Nobody will notice you in the cloak: it will only 
be thought some new disguise." He took her arm as he spoke 
to reassure her, and continued in a whisper, — *' Don't forget 
to-morrow.*' 

At the same moment he felt a hand laid on him. It was 
the hand of the masked woman, and it put him back from 
Nanina. 

In spite of himself, he trembled at her touch, but still re- 
tained presence of mind enough to sign to the girl to make her 
escape. With a look of eager inquiry in the direction of the 
Mask, and a half suppressed exclamation of terror, she obeyed 
him, and hastened away towards the ball-room 

^^We are alone," said Fabio, confronting the gleaming black 
eyes, and reaching out his hand resolutely towuds the Yellow 
Mask. *^Tell me who you are, and why you follow me, or I will 
uncover your face , and solve the mystery for myself." 

The woman pushed his hand aside, and drew back a few 
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paoes, but never spoke a word. He followed her. There was 
not an mutant to be lost, for just then the sound of footsteps 
hastily approaching the corridor became audible. 

**Now or never," he whispered to himself, and snatched at 
the mask. 

Hie arm was again thrust aside; but this time the woman 
raised her disengaged hand at the same moment, and removed 
the yellow mask. 

The lamps shed their soft light full on her face. 

It was the face of his dead wife. 



CHAPTEE IV. 

SiONOR Andbba d*Arbino, searching vainly through the 
various rooms in the palace for Count Fabio d'Ascoli, and 
trying, as a last resource, the corridor leading to the ball-room 
and grand staircase, discovered his friend lying on the floor in a 
swoon, without any living creature near him. Determining to 
avoid alarming the guests, if possible, d*Arbino first sought help 
in the antechamber. He found there the marquis's vtdet, as- 
sisting the Cavaliere Finello (who was just taking his depar* 
ture) to put on his cloak. 

While Finello and his IHend carried Fabio to an open 
window in the ante-chamber, the valet procured some iced 
water. This simple remedy, and the change of atmosphere, 
proved enough to restore the fainting man to his senses, but 
hardly — as it seemed to his friends — to his former self. They 
noticed a change to blankness and stillness in his face, and 
when he spoke, an indescribable alteration in the tone of his 
voice. 

"I found you in a room in the corridor,** said d'Arbino. 
"What made you faint? Don^t you remember? Was it the 
heat?" 

Fabio waited for a moment, painfully collecting his ideas. 
He looked at the valet; and Finello signed to the man to with- 
draw. 

" Was it the heat?" repeated d'Arbino. 
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"No," answered FabiOf in strangely hushed, steady tones 
" I have seen the face that was behind the Yellow Mask.** 

"WeU?- 

"It was the face of my dikad wife." 

"Your dead wife 1" 

"When the mask was removed I saw her (see* Not as I 
remember it in the pride of her youth and beauty — not even 
as I remember her on her sick-bed — but as I remember her in 
her coffin." 

"Count! for God*s sake rouse yourself I Collect your 
thoughts — remember where you are — and free your mind of 
its horrible delusion." 

"Spare me all remonstrances — I am not fit to bear them. 
My life has only one object now — the pursuing of this mystery 
to the end. Will you help me? I am scarcely fit to act for 
myselfl" 

He still spoke in the same unnaturally hushed, deliberate 
tones. D*Arbino and Finello exchanged glances behind him as 
he rose from the sofa on which he had hitherto been lying. 

"We will help you in everything," said d'Arbino, sooih« 
ingly. " Trust in us to the end. What do you wish to do first?" 

"The figure must have gone through this room. Let us 
descend the staircase and ask the servants if they have seen it 
pass." 

(Both d'Arbino and Finello remarked that he did not say 
her.) 

They inquired down to the very courtryard. Not one of the 
servants had seen the Yellow Mask. 

The last resoiurce was the porter at the outer gate. They 
applied to him; and in answer to their questions, he asserted 
that he had most certainly seen a lady in a yellow domino anc^ 
mask drive away, about half an hour before, in a hired coach. 

"Should you remember the coachman again?" asked d'Ar- 
bino. 

"Perfectly; he is an old friend of mine." 

" And you know where he lives?" 

" Yes, as well as I know where I do." 
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"Any reward you like, if you can get somebody to mind your 
lodge, and can take us to that house." 

In a few minutes they were following the porter through the 
dark, silent streets. *' We had better try the stables first," said 
the man. "My fidend the coachman will hardly have had time 
to do more than set the lady down. We shall most likely catch 
him just putting up his horses." 

The porter turned out to be right. On entering the stable- 
yard, they found that the empty coach had just driven into it. 

^*You have been taking home a iady in a yellow domino 
from the masquerade?" said d*Arbino, putting some money 
into the coachman's hand. 

"Yes, sir; I was engaged by that lady for the evening — 
engaged to drive her to the ball, as well as to drive her home." 

" Where did you take her from?" 

"From a very extraordinary place — from the gate of the 
Campo Santo burial-ground." 

During this colloquy, Finello and d*Arbino had been stand- 
ing with Fabio between them, each ^ving him an arm. The 
instant the last answer was given, he reeled back with a cry of 
horror. 

"Where have you taken her to now?" asked d'Arbino. He 
looked about him nervously as he put the question, and spoke 
for the first time in a whisper. 

"To the Campo Santo again," said the coachman« 

Fabio suddenly drew his arms out of the arms of his friends, 
and sank to his luiees on the ground, hiding his face. From 
some broken ejaculation which escaped him, it seemed as if he 
dreaded that his senses were leaving him, and that he was 
praying to be preserved in his right mind. 

"Why is he so violently agitated?" said FineUo, eagerly, to 
his friend. 

"Hushl" returned the other. "You heard him say that 
when he saw the face behind the Yellow Mask, it was the face of 
his dead wife?" 

"Yes I But what then?" 

" His wife was buried in the Campo Santo." 
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CHAPTER V. 

Of all the persons who had been present, in any capadty, at 
the Marquis Melani's ball, the earliest riser on the morning 
after it was Nanina. The agitation produced by the strange 
events in which she had been concerned destroyed the very idea 
of sleep. Through the hours of darkness she could not even 
close her eyes ; and, as soon as the new day broke, she rose to 
breathe the early morning ahr at her window, and to think in 
perfect tranquillity over all that had passed since she entered 
the Melani Palace to wait on the guests at the masquerade. 

On reaching home the previous night, all her other sensa- 
tions had been absorbed in a vague feeling of mingled dread 
and curiosity, produced by the sight of the weird figure in the 
yellow mask, which she had left standing alone withFabio in 
the palace corridor. The morning light, however, suggested 
new thoughts. She now opened the note which the young 
nobleman had pressed into her hand, and read over and over 
again the hurried pencil lines scrawled on the paper. Could 
there be any harm , any forgetiulness of her own duty, in using 
the key enclosed in the note, and keeping her appointment in 
the Ascoli gardens at ten o'clock? Surely not — surely the last 
sentence he had written — ^'Believe in my truth and honour, 
Nanina , for I believe implicitly in yours** — was enough to sa- 
tisfy her this time that she could not be doing wrong in listen- 
ing for once to the pleading of her own heart And besides, 
there, in her lap, lay the key of the wicket-gate. It was ab- 
solutely necessary to use that, if only for the purpose of giving 
it back safely into the hands of its owner. 

As this last thought was passing through her mind, and 
plausibly overcoming any faint doubts and difficulties which she 
might still have felt, she was startled by a sudden knocking at 
the street door; and, looking out of the window immediately, 
saw a man in livery standing in the street, anxiously peering up 
at the house to see if his knocking had aroused anybody. 
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^'Does Marta Angrisani, the skk-norse, liye here?" inquired 
the man, as soon as Nanina showed herself at the window. 

" Yes,** she answered. *' Must I call her up ? Is there some 
person ill?" 

"Call her up directly,'* said the servant, **She is wanted at 
the Ascoli Palace. My master , Count Fahio — ^ 

Nanina waited to hear no more. She flew to the room in 
which the sick-nurse slept, and awoke her, almost roughly, in 
an instant. 

''He is ill r she cried, breathlessly. ''Oh, make haste I 
make haste I — he is ill , and he has sent for you I " 

Marta inquired who had sent for her; and on being in- 
formed , promised to lose no time. Nanina ran down stairs to 
tell the servant that the sick-norse was getting on her clothes. 
The man's serious expression , when she came close to him, ter- 
rified her. All her usual self-distrust vanished; and she entreated 
him, without attempting to conceal her anxiety, to tell her par- 
ticularly what his mastoids illness was, and how it had affected 
him so suddenly after the balL 

"I know nothing about it," answered the man, noticing 
Nanina's manner as she put her question, with some surprise, 
"except that my master was brought home by two gentlemen, 
friends of his, about a couple of hours ago, in a very sad state; 
half out of his mind , as it seemed to me. I gathwed from what 
was said that he had got a dreadAil shock from seeing some 
woman take off her mask and show her face to him at the balL 
How that could be I don't in the least understand; but I know 
that when the doctor was sent for, he looked very serious , and 
talked about fbaring brain-fever." 

Here the servant stopped; for to his astonishment he saw 
Nanina suddenly turn away from him, and then heard her cry- 
ing bitterly as she went back into theiiouse. 

Marta Angrisani had huddled on her dothes, and was look- 
ing at herself in the glass, to see that she was sufficiently pre- 
sentable to appear at the palace, when she felt two arms flung 
round her neck; and, before she could say a word, foundNanina 
sobbing on her bosom. 
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**He is ill — he is in danger!" cited the giri. *^I rnxot go 
with you to help him. You have always been kind to me, Maita 
— be kinder than ever now. Take me with you I — Take me 
with you to the palace ! " 

''You, child 1" eSLclaimed the nurse, gently unclasping her 
arms. 

''Yes — yes I if it is only for an hour," pleaded Nanina — 
"if it is only for one little hour every day. You have only to 
say that I am your helper, and they would let me in. Marta! 
1 shall break my heart if I can't see him, and help him to get 
well again." 

The nurse still hesitated. Nanina clasped her round the 
neck once more, and laid her cheek — burning hot now, though 
the tears had been streaming down it but an instant before — 
close to the good woman's face. 

"I lore him, Marta — great as he is , I love him with all my 
heart and soul and 6treng&," she went on, in quick, eager, 
whispering tones. "And he loves me. He would have married 
me if I had not gone away to save him from it I could keep 
my love for him a secret while he was well — I could stifle it, 
and ontsh it down , and wither it up by absence. But now he is 
Ul, it gets beyond me; I can't master it. Oh, Marta 1 don't 
break my heart by denying me 1 I have suffered so much for his 
sake that I have earned the right to nurse him ! " 

Marta was not proof against this last appeal. She had one 
great and rare merit for a middle-aged woman -^ she had not 
forgotten her own youth. 

"Gome, child," said she,* soothingly; "I won't attempt to 
deny you. Dry your eyes, put on your mantilla, and, when we 
get face to face with the doctor, try to look as old and ugly as 
you can, if you want to be let into the sick-room along with me." 

The ordeal of medical scrutiny was passed more easily than 
Marta Angrisani had anticipated. It was of great importance, 
in the doctor^s opinion, that the sick man should see familiar 
faces at his bedside. Nanina had only, therefore, to state that 
he knew her well, and that she had sat to him as a model in 
the days when he was learning the art of sctdpture, to be ioEe 
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mediately accepted as Malta's privileged assistant in the sick- 
room. 

The worst apprehensions felt by the doctor for the patient 
were soon realized. The fever flew to his brain. For nearly 
six weeks he lay proslzate , at the mercy of Death ; now raging 
with the wild s^ngth of delirium , and now sunk in the speech- 
less, motionless, sleepless exhaustion which was his only re- 
pose. At last the blessed day came when he enjoyed his first 
sleep, and when the doctor began, for the first time, to talk of 
the future with hope. Even then, however, the same terrible 
peculiarity marked his light dreams, which had previously 
shown itself in his fierce delirium. From the faintly-uttered, 
broken phrases which dropped firom him when he slept, as from 
the wild words which burst from him when his sense were 
deranged, the one sad discovery inevitably resulted — that his 
mind was still haunted, day and night, hour after hour, by the 
figure in the yellow mask. 

As his bodily health improved, the doctor in attendance on 
him grew more and more anxious as to the state of his mind. 
There was no appearance of any positive derangement of in- 
tellect, but there was a mental depression — an unaltering, in- 
vincible prostration, produced by his absolute belief in the 
reality of the dreadful vision that he had seen at the masked 
ball — which suggested to the physician the gravest doubts 
about the case. He saw with dismay that the patient showed 
no anxiety, as he got stronger, except on one subject. He was 
eagerly desirous of seeing Nanina every day by his bedside; 
but, as soon as he was assured that his wish should be faith- 
fully complied with, he seemed to care for nothing more. Even 
when they proposed, in the hope of rousing him to an exhibi- 
tion of something like pleasure, that the girl should read to 
him for an hour every day out of one of his favourite books , he 
only showed a languid satisfaction. Weeks passed away, and 
stilly do what they would , they could not miiLe him so much as 
smile. 

One day, Nanina had begun to read to him as usual, but 
had not proceeded far before Marta Angrisani informed her 
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that he had fallen into a dose. She ceased, with a sigh, and 
sat looking at him sadly, as he lay near her, fiunt and pale and 
mournful in his sleep -— miserahly altered from what he was 
vhen she first knew him. It had been a hard trial to wateh by 
his bedside in the terrible time of his delirium; but it was a 
harder trial still to look at him now, and to feel lesd and less 
hopeful with each succeeding day. 

While her eyes and thoughts were still compassionately 
fixed on him, the door of the bedroom opened, and the doctor 
came in, followed by Andrea d'Arbino, whose share in the 
strange adyenture mth the Yellow Mask caused him to feel a 
special interest in Fabio*s progress towards recorery. 

'^Asleep, I see; and sighing in his sleep,** said the doctor, 
going to the bedside. "The grand difficulty with him,** he con- 
tinued, turning to d*Arbino, "remains precisely what it was. 
I have hardly left a single means untried of rousing him from 
that fatal depression; yet, for the last fortnight, he has not ad- 
vanced a single step. It is impossible to shake his conviction of 
the reality of that face which he saw (or rather which he thluka 
he saw) when the yellow mask was removed; and, as long as he 
persists in his own shocking view of the case , so long he will lie 
there, getting better, no doubt, as to his body, but worse as 
to his mind." 

"I suppose, poor fellow, he is not in a fit state to be 
reasoned with?" 

"On the contrary, like all men with a fixed delusion, he 
has plenty of intelligence to appeal to on every point, eoLcept 
the one point on which he is wrong. I have argued with hhn 
vainly by the hour together. He possesses, unfortunately, an 
acute nervous sensibility and a vivid imagination; an^besidea, 
he has , as I suspect, been superstitiously brought up aa a ^lild. 
It would be probably useless to argue rationidly with him on 
oertun spiritual subjects, even if his mind was in perfect health. 
He has a good deal of the mystic and the dreamer in his oom- 
position; and science and logic are but broken reeda to depend 
upon with men of that kind." 
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"Does he merely listen to you when you reason with him, or 
does he attempt to answer?" 

"He has only one form of answer, and that is unfortunately 
the most difficult of all to dispose of. Whenever I try to con- 
vince him of his delusion, he invariahly retorts by asking me 
for a rational explanation of what happened to him at the 
masked ball. Now, neither you nor t, though we believe 
firmly that he has been the dupe of some infamous conspiracy, 
have been able as yet to penetrate thorougly into this mystery 
of the Yellow Mask. Our common sense tells us that he must 
be wrong in taking his view of it, and that we must be right in 
taking ours; but if we cannot give him actual, tangible proof 
of that — if we can only theorize , when he asks us for an expla- 
nation — it is but too plain, in his present condition, that every 
time we remonstrate with him on the subject we only fix him in 
delusion more and more firmly.** 

"It is not for want of perseverance on my part,** said d*A]^- 
bino, after a moment of silence, "that we are still left in the 
dark. Ever since the extraordinary statement of the coachman 
who drove the woman home, I have been inquiring and in- 
vestigating. I have offered a reward of two hundred scudi for 
the discovery of her; I have myself examined the servants at 
the palace, the night-watchman at the Campo Santo, the 
police-books, the lists of keepers of hotels and lodging-houses, 
to hit on some trace of this woman ; and I have failed in all 
directions. If my poor friend's perfect recov^ does indeed 
depend on his delusion being combated by actual proof, I fear 
we have but little chance of restoring him. So far as I am con- 
cerned, I confess myself at the end of my recources.** 

'*! hope we are not quite conquered yet," returned the 
doctor. "The proofs we want may turn up when we least expect 
them. It is certainly a miserable case , ** he continued , mechan- 
ically laying his fingers on the sleeping man's pulse. "There 
he lies, wanting nothing now but to recover the natuivl elasti- 
city of his mind; and here we stand at his bedsidB, unable to 
relieve him of the weight that is pressing his fcicullies down. I 
repeat it, Signor Andrea, nothing will rouse him from his de^ 
Aflm^ Dark. 28 
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luBion that he is the victim of a Bupematural interposition, but 
the production of some startling, practical proof of his error. 
At present he is in the position of a man who has been im- 
prisoned from his birth in a dark room, and who denies the 
existence of daylight If we cannot open the shutters, and 
show him the sky outside, we shall never convert him to a 
knowledge of the truth." 

Saying these words, the doctor turned to lead the way out 
of the room, and observed Nanina, who had moved from the 
bedside on his entrance, standing near the door. He stopped 
to look at her, shook his head good-humouredly , and called to 
Marta^ who happened to be occupied in an adjoining room. 

^'Signora Marta,*' said the doctor, "I think you told me 
some time ago, that your pretty and careful littie assistant lives 
in your house. Fray does she take much walking exercise?" 

^^Very littie, Signor Dottore. She goes home to her sister 
when she leaves tiie palace. Very littie walking exercise 
indeed." 

"I thought so! Her pale cheeks and heavy eyes told me as 
much. Now, my dear," said the doctor, addressing Nanina, 
*^you are a very good girl, and I am sure you will attend to what 
I tell you. Go out every morning before you come here, and 
take a walk in the fresh air. You are too young not to suffer by 
being shut up in close rooms every day, unless you get some re- 
gular exercise. Take a good long wdk in the morning, or you 
will fall into my hands as a patient, and be quite unfit to con- 
tinue your attendance here. — ^ Now, Signor Andrea, I am 
ready for you. — Mind , my child , a walk every day in the open 
air, outside the town , or you will fall ill, take my word for it!" 

Nanina promised compliance; but she spoke rather absently^ 
and seemed scarcely conscious of the kind familiarity whidi 
marked the doctor's manner, The truth was, that all her 
thoughts were occupied with what he had been saying by 
Fabio*s bedside. She had not lost one word of the conversation 
while the doctor was talking of his patient, and of the coadi- 
tions on which his recovery depended. '*0h, if that proof 
which would cure him could only be found!" she thought to 
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herself, as she stole back anxiously to the bedside when the 
room was empty. 

On getting home that day she found a letter waiting for her, 
and was gready surprised to see that it was written by no less a 
person than the master^sculptor, Luca LomL It was very 
short; simply informing her that he had just returned to Pisa; 
and that he was anxious to know when she oould sit to him for a 
new bust — a commission firom a rich foreigner at Naples. 

Nanina debated with herself for a moment whether she 
should answer the letter in the hardest way , to her, by writing, 
or, in the easiest way, in person ; and decided on going to the 
studio and telling the master-sculptor that it would be impos* 
sible for her to serve him as a model, at least for some time to 
come. It would have taken her a long hour to say this with due 
propriety on paper; it would only take her a few minutes to say 
it with her own lips — so she put on her mantilla again , and de- 
parted for the studio. 

On arriving at the gate and ringing the bell, a thought sud- 
denly occurred to her, which she wondered had not struck her 
before. Was it not possible that she might meet Father Bocco 
in his brother's workroom ? It was too late to retreat now , but 
not too late to ask, before she entered, if the priest was in the 
studio. Accordingly, when one of the workmen opened the 
door to her, she inquired first, very confhsedly and anxiously, 
for Father Rocco. Hearing that he was not with his brother 
then, she went tranquilly enough to make her apologies to the 
masterHiculptor. 

She did not think it necessary to tell him more than that she 
was now occupied every day by nursing duties in a sick-room, 
and that it was consequently out of her power to attend at the 
studio. Luca Lomi expressed, and evidently felt, great dis- 
appointment at her failing him as a model, and tried hard to 
persuade her that she might find time enough, if she chose, to 
sit to him, as well as to nurse the sick person* The more she 
resisted his arguments and entreaties, the more obstinately he 
reiterated them. He was dusting his favourite busts and statues 
after his long absence with a feather-brush when she came in; 

23* 
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Mid he oonliiiaed this oceapation all the while he was talking^-* 
urging a fresh plea to induce Nanina to xeconsider her lefossl to 
sitf ateyeryfr^shpieceof scolptttzehecameto; and always re- 
ceiving the same resolute apology from her, as she slowly 
followed him down the studio towards the door. 

Arriying thus at the lower end of the roomi Luca stopped 
with a fresh argument on his lips before his statue of Minerra. 
He had dusted it already, but he lovingly returned to dust it 
again. It was his fayourite work — tibe only good likeness 
(although it did assume to represent a eiassicsJ subject) of his 
dead daughter that he possessed. He had refiised to part with 
it for Maddalena's sake; and, as he now approached it with his 
brush for the second time, he absently eeased speaking, and 
mounted on a stool to look at the fiioe near and blow some 
specks of dust off the forehead. Nanina thought this a good 
opportunity of escaping from further importunities. She was 
on the point of slipping away to the door with a word of farewell 
when a sudden exclamation from Luca Lomi arrested her. 

'^ Plaster 1*' cried the master-sculptor, looking intently at 
that part of the hair of the statue which lay lowest on the fore- 
head. '^'Plaster here P He took out his penknife, as he spoke, 
and removed a tiny morsel of some white substance from an in^ 
terstice between two folds of the hair where it touched the fruie. 
*' It is plaster I " he exclaimed excitedly. ** Somebody has been 
taking a cast from the face of my statue !" 

He jumped off the stool, and looked all round the studio 
with an expression of suspicious inquiry. "I must have this 
cleared up," he said. *^My statues were left under Rocco's 
care, and he is answerable if there has been any stealing of 
easts from any one of them. I must question him directly.** 

Nanina seeing that he took no notice of her, felt that she 
mightnow easily effect her retreat^ She opene4 the studio door, 
and repeated, for the twentieth time at least, that she was 
sorry she could not sit to him. 

*^I am sorry too, child," he said, irritably looking about for 
his hat. He found it apparently just as Nanina was going out; 
(or she heard him call to one of the workmen in the inner studio. 
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and order the man to say, if anybody wanted him, that he had 
gone to Father Rocco*8 lodgings. 



CHAPTER YL 

Thb next morning, when Nanina arose, a bad attack of 
headache, and a sense of languor and depression, reminded 
her of the necessity of following the doctors advice, and pre- 
serving her health by getting a little fresh air and exercise. She 
had more than two hours to spare before the usual time when 
her daily attendance began at the Ascoli Palace; and she de- 
termined to employ the interval of leisure in taking a morning 
walk outside the town. La Biondella would ha^e been glad 
enough to go too, but she had a large order for dinner-mats on 
hand, and was obliged, for that day, to stop in the house and 
work. Thus it happened, that when Nanina set forth from 
home, the learned Foodie, Scarammuccia, was her only com- 
panion. 

She took the nearest way out of the town; the dog trotting 
along in his usual steady, observant way, close at her side, 
pushhig his great rough muszle, from time to time, affectiona* 
tely into her hand, and trying hard to attract her attention, at 
intervals, by barking and capering in front of her. He got but 
little notice, however, for his pains. Nanina was thinking 
again of all that the physician bad said the day before by 
Fabio's bedside: and these thoughts brought with them others, 
equally absorbing, that were connected with the mysterious 
story of the young nobleman's adventure with the Yellow Mask. 
Thus preoccupied, she had little attention left for the gambols 
of the dog. Even the beauty of the morning appealed to her in 
vain. She felt the refreshment of the cool, fragrant air, but 
she hardly noticed the lovely blue of the sky, or the bright 
sunshine that gave a gaiety and an interest to the commonest 
objects around her. 

After walking neariy an hour, she began to feel tired, and 
looked about for a shady plaee to rest ul 
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Beyond and behind het there was only the high road and 
the flat country; but by her side stood a little wooden building, 
half inn, half coffee-house, backed by a large, shady pleasure- 
garden, the gates of which stood invitingly open. Some 
workmen in the garden were putting up a stage for fireworks, 
but the place was otherwise quiet and lonely enough. It was 
only used at night as a sort of rustic Kanelagh, to which the 
citizens of Fisa resorted for pure air and amusement after the 
fatigues of the day. Observing that there were no visitors in the 
grounds, Nanina ventured in, intending to take a quarter of an 
hour*s rest in the coolest place she could find, before returning 
to Pisa. 

She had passed the back of a wooden summer-house in a 
secluded part of the gardens, when she suddenly missed the dog 
from her side; and, looking round after him, saw that he was 
standing behind the summer-house with his ears erect and his 
nose to the ground, having evidently that instant scented some- 
thing that excited his suspicion. 

Thinking it possible that he might be meditating an attack 
on some unfortunate cat, she tinned to see what he was watch- 
ing. The carpenters engaged on the firework stage were just 
then hammering at it violently. The noise prevented her firom 
hearing that Scarammucda was growling, but she coidd feel 
that he was, the moment she laid her hand on his back. Her 
curiosity was excited, and she stooped down close to him, to 
look through a crack in the boards, before which he stood, into 
the summer-house. 

She was startled at seeing a lady and gentleman sitting in* 
side. The place she was looking through was not high enough 
up to enable her to see their faces; but she recognised, or 
thought she recognised, the pattern of the lady's dress, as one 
which she had noticed in former days in the Demoiselle Grifoni's 
show-room. Rising quickly, her eye detected a hole in the 
boards about the level of her own height, caused by a knot 
having been forced out of the wood. She looked through it to 
ascertain, without being discovered, if the wearer of the familiar 
dress was the person she had taken her to be; and saw, not 
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Brigida only^ as she had expected, but Father Bocco as well. 
At the same moment, the carpenters left off hammering and 
began to saw. The new soimd from the firework stage was re- 
gular and not loud. The Toices of the occupants of the summer- 
house reached her through it, and she heard Brigida pronounce 
the name of Count Fabio. 

Instantly stooping down once more by the dog's side, she 
caught his muzzle firmly in both her hands. It was the only way 
to keep Scarammuccia from growling again, at a time when 
there was no din of hammering to prevent him from being heard. 
Those two words, *^ Count Fabio,*' in the mouth of another 
woman, excited a jealous anxiety in her. What could Brigida 
have to say in connexion with that name? She never came near 
the Ascoli Palace — what right, or reason, could she have to 
talk of Fabio? 

''Bid you hear what I s^d?" she heard Brigida ask, in her 
coolest, hardest tone. 

"No," the priest answered. ^' At least, not all of it" 

"I will repeat it then. I asked what had so suddenly de- 
termined you to give up all idea of making any future experi- 
ments on the superstitious fears of Count Fabio?" 

"In the first place , the result of the experiment abeady tried 
has been so much more serious than I had anticipated, thatl 
believe the end I had in view in making it has been answered 
already." 

" WeU ; that is not your only reason ?" 

"Another shock to his mind might be fatal to him. I can use 
what I believe to be a justifiable fraud to prevent his marrying 
again ; but I cannot burden myself with a crime." 

"That is your second reason; but I believe you have another 
yet The suddenness with which you sent to me last night, to 
appoint a meeting in this lonely place; the emphatic manner in 
which you requested — I may almost say ordered — me to bring 
the wax mask here, suggest to my mind that something must 
have happened. What is it? I am a woman , and my curiosity 
must be satisfied. After the secrets you have trusted to me al- 
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ready, yon need not hesitate, I tlunk, to trust me ^th one 
more." 

^Perhaps not. The secret this time is, moreover, of no 
great importance. You know that the wax madL you wore at 
the ball was made in a plaster mould taken oif the face of my 
brother^s statue." 

"Yes, I know that" 

"My brother has just returned to his studio; has found a 
morsel of the plaster I used for the mould sticking in the hair of 
the statue ; and has asked me, as the person left in charge of his 
work-rooms, for an explanation. 8uch an explanation as I 
could offer has not satisfied him, and he talks of making 
further inquiries. Considering that It will be used no more, I 
think it safest to destroy the wax mask ; and I asked you to bring 
it here that I might see it burnt or broken up, with my own 
eyes« Now you know all you wanted to know; and now, there- 
fore, it is my turn to remind you that I hare not yet had a direct 
answer to the first question I addressed to you when we met 
here. Have you brought the wax mask with you , or have you 
not?" 

"I have not." 

"And why?" 

Just as that question was put, Nanina felt the dog drag^ging 
himself free of her grasp on his mouth. She had been listi^iDg 
hitherto with such painful intensity, with such all-absoibing 
emotions of suspense, terror, and astonishment, that she had 
not noticed his efforts to get away, and had continued mechan- 
ically to hold his mouth shut. But now she was aroused by the 
violence of his struggles to the knowledge that, unless she hit 
upon some new means of quieting him, he would have his moutli 
&ee, and would betray her by a growl. 

In an agony of apprehension lest she should lose a word of 
the momentous conversation, she made a desperate attempt to 
appeal to the dog's fondness for her, by suddenly flinging both 
her arms round his neck, and kissing his rough hairy cheek. 
The stratagem succeeded. Scarammucciahad, for many yean 
past, never received any greater marks of his mistress*^ kind- 
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new for him than such as a pat on the head or a present of a 
lump of sugar might eonrej. His dogfs nature was utterly con- 
founded by the unexpected warmth of Nanina's caress, and he 
struggled up Tigorouidy in her arms to try and return it by lick- 
ing her face. She could easily prevent him from doing this, 
and could so gain a few minutes more to listen behind the 
summer-house without danger of discovery. 

She had lost Brigida's answer to Father Rocco's question; 
but she was in time to hear her next words. 

it We are alone here,** saidBrigida. *^I am a woman, and 
I don't know that you may not have come armed. It is only the 
commonest precaution on my part not to give you a chance of 
getting at the wax mask till I have made my conditions." 
" You never said a word about conditions before." 
"True. I remember telling you that I wanted nothing but 
the novelty of going to the masquerade in the character of my 
dead enemy, and the luxury of being able to terrify the man 
who had brutally ridiculed me in old days in the studio. That 
was the truth. But it is not the less the truth, that our ex- 
periment on Count Fabio has detained me in this city much 
longer than I ever intended, that I am all but penniless, and 
that I deserve to be paid. In plain words, wUl you buy the 
mask of me for two hundred scudi?" 

'*! have not twenty scudi in the world, at my own free 
disposaL** 

"You must find two hundred if you want the wax mask. 
I don*t wish to threaten — * but money I must have. I mention 
the sum of two hundred scudi, because that is the exact amount 
offered in the public handbills by Count Fabio*s Mends for the 
discovery of the woman who wore the yellow mask at the Mar< 
quis Melani*s balL What have I to do but to earn that money if 
I please, by going to the palace, taking the wax mask with me, 
and telling them that I am the woman. Suppose I confess in 
that way I they can do nothing to hurt me , and I should be two 
hundred scudi the richer. You might be injured , to be sure , if 
they insisted on knowing who made the wax model, and who 
suggested the ghastly disguise — * 
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^* Wretoh ! do jou believft that my ohar&cter could be injured 
on the unsupported eyidence of any words firom your lips?*' 

" Father Boccol for the first time since I ha^e enjoyed the 
pleasure of your acquaintance, I find you committing a breach 
of good manners. I shall leaye you until you become more like 
yourself. If you wish to apologise for calling me a wretch , and 
if you want to secure the wax mask, honour me with a yisit be- 
fore four o'clock this afternoon, and bring two hundred scudi 
with you. Delay till after four, and it will be too late." 

An instant of silence followed; and then Nanina judged that 
Brigida must be departing, for she heard the rustling of a dress 
on the lawn in front of the summer-house. Unfortunately 
Scarammuccia heard it too. He twisted himself round in her 
arms and growled. 

The noise disturbed Father Rocco. She heard him rise and 
leave the summer-house. There would have been time enough, 
perhaps, for her to conceal herself among some trees, if she 
could have recovered her self-possession at once; but she was 
incapable of making an effort to regain it. She could neither 
think nor move — her breath seemed to die away on her lips — 
as she saw the shadow of the priest stealing over the grass 
slowly, from the front to the back Of the summer-house. In 
another moment they were face to face. 

He stopped a few paces from her, and eyed her steadily in 
dead silence. She still crouched against the summer-house, and 
still with one hand mechanically kept her hold of the dog. It 
was well for the priest that she did so. Scarammuccia*s for- 
midable teeth were in full view, his shaggy coat was briatling, 
his eyes were starting, his growl had changed from the surly to 
the savage note ; he was ready'^to tear down, not Father Rocco 
only, but all the clergy in Pisa, at a moment's notice. 

** You have been listening," said the priest, calmly. ^^Isee 
it in your face. You have heard all." 

She could not answer a word: she could not take her eyea 
from him. There was an unnatural stillness in his face, a ateaydy, 
unrepentant, unfathomable despair in his eyes, that struck her 
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with horror. She would have given worlds to be able to rise to 
her feet and fly from his presence. 

"I once distrusted you and watched you in secret,** he said, 
speaking after a short silence, thoughtfully, and with a strange 
tranquil sadness in his voice. "And now, what I did by you, 
you do by me. You put the hope of your life once in my hands. 
Is it because they were not worthy of the trust that discovery 
and ruin overtake me, and that you are the instrument of the 
retribution? Can this be the decree of Heaven? or is it nothing 
but the blind justice of chance?** 

He looked upward, doubtingly, to the lustrous sky above 
him, and sighed. Nanina*s eyes still followed his mechanic* 
ally. He seemed to feel their influence, for he suddenly 
looked down at her again. 

"What keeps you silent? Why are you afraid?** he said. 
"I can do you no harm, with your dog at your side, and the 
workmen yonder within call. I can do you no harm , and I wish 
to do you none. Go back to Pisa; teU what you have heard, 
restore the man you love to himself, and ruin me. That is your 
work; do itl I was never your enemy even when I distrusted 
you. I am not your enemy now. It is no fault of yours that a 
fatality has been accomplished through you — no fiiult of yours 
that I am rejected as the instrument of securing a righteous re- 
stitution to the Church. Rise , child , and go your way, while I 
go mine, and prepare for what is to come. If we never meet 
again, remember that I parted from you without one hard say- 
ing or one harsh look — parted from you so, knowing that the 
first words you speak in Pisa will be death to my character, and 
destruction to the great purpose of my life.** 

Speaking these words, always with the same calmness which 
had marked his manner from the first, he looked fixedly at her 
for a little while — sighed again — and turned away. Just be- 
fore he disappeared among the trees, he said "Farewell;** but 
BO softly that she could barely hear it Some strange eonftision 
clouded her mind as she lost sight of him. Bad she iiyured 
him? or had he injured her? His words bewildered and op- 
pressed her simple heart Vague doubts and fears, and a sudden 
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aatipatliy to remaining any longer near tlie summer -house, 
overcame her. She started to her feet, and, keeping the dog 
still at her side, hurried fkom the garden to the h%h road. 
There, the wide glow of sunshine, tibe sight of the city lying 
before her, changed the current of her thoughts, and directed 
them all to Fabio and to the future. 

A burning impatience to be back in Pisa now possessed her. 
She hastened towards the city at her utmost speed. The doctor 
was reported to be in the palace when she passed the senrants 
lounging in the courtyard. He saw, the moment she came into 
his presence, that something had happened; and led her away 
from the sick-room into Fabio's empty study. There she told 
him all. 

"You have saved him," said the doctor, joyftilly. "I will 
answer for his recovery. Only let that woman come here for 
the reward; and leave me to deal with her as she deserves. In 
the mean time, my dear, don*t go away from the palace on any 
account until I give you permission. I am going to send a 
message immediately to Signor Andrea d'Arbino to come and 
hear the extraordinary disdosure that you have made to me. 
Go back to read to the Count, as usual, until I want you again; 
but, remember you must not drop a word to him yet of what 
you have said to me. He must be carefully prepared for all that 
we have to teO him; and must be kept quite in the daric until 
those preparations are made.** 

D*Arbino answered the doctor's summons in person; and 
Nanina repeated her story to him. He and the doctor remained 
closeted together for some time after she had concluded her 
narrative and had retired. A little before four o'clock they 
sent tor her again into the study. The doctor was sitting by 
the table with a bag of money before him, and d'Aibino was 
telling one of the servants that if a lady called at the palace on 
the subjeet of the handbill which he had circulated, she was to 
be admitted into the study inunediately. 

As the clodc stniek four Nanina was requested to take pos- 
session of a window-seat, and to wait Ihere until she was smit- 
moned. When she had obeyed, the doctor loosened one of 
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the wmdow-ourUins, to. hide her from the ulew of any one 
entering the room. 

About a quarter of an hour elapsed; and then the door was 
thrown open, and Brigida herself was shown into the study. 
The doctor bowed « and d'Arbino placed a chair for her. She 
was perfectly collected, and thanked them for their politeness 
with her best grace. 

**I belieye I am addressing confidential friends of Count 
Fabio d'Ascoli?" Brigida began. ^^May I ask if you are 
authorized to act for the Count, in relation to the reward which 
this handbill offers?" 

The doctor, having examined the handbill, said that the 
lady was quite right, and pointed significantly to the bag of 
money. 

^*You are prepared then,** pursued Brigida, smiling, "to 
give a reward of two hundred scudi to any one able to tell you 
who the woman is who wore the yellow mask at the Marquis 
Melani*s bail, and how she contrived to personate the face and 
figure of the late Countess d'Ascoli? ** 

"Of course we are prepared," answered d'Arbino, a littJe 
irritably. "As men of honour, we are not in the habit of pro- 
mising anything that we are not perfectly wilMng, under proper 
conditions, to perform." 

"Pardon me, my dear friend," said the doctor; "I think 
you speak a little too warmly to the lady. She is quite right to 
take every precaution. We have the two hundred aoudi here^ 
madam," he continued, patting the moaey-bag. "And we are 
prepared to pay that sum for th$ Inlormatioa we want. But** 
(here the doctor suspiciously moved the bag of sondi from the 
table to his lap) "we must have proofs &at ^e person claiming 
the reward is really entitled to it," 

Brigida's eyes followed the money-bag greedily, 

"Proofs I" she exdaimed, takhig a small flat box from 
under her cloak, and pushing it aeross to tha doctor. "Proofrl 
there you wiU find one proof that establi^ea my claim beyond 
the possibility of doubt" 

The doctor opened the box, and looked at the wax mask 
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inside it; then handed it to d'Arbino, tod replaced the bag of 
scudi on the table. 

''The contents of that box seem certainly to explain a great 
deal,** he siud, pushing the bag gently towards Brigida, but 
always keeping his hand oyer it ''The woman who wore the 
yellow domino was, I presume, of the same height as the late 
Countess?" 

"Exactly,** said Brigida. "Her eyes were also of the same 
colour as the late Countess's; she wore yellow of the same shade 
as the hangings in the late Countess's room, and she had on, 
under her yellow mask, the colourless wax model of the late 
Countess's face, now in your friend's hand. So much for that 
part of the secret. Nothing remains now to be cleared up but 
the mystery of who the lady was* Have the goodness, sir, to 
push that bag an inch or two nearer my way, and I shall be 
delighted to tell you.** 

"Thank you, madam," said the doctor, with a very per- 
ceptible change in his manner. "We know who the lady was 
akeady." 

He moved the bag of scudi while he spoke back to his own 
side of the table. Brigida's cheeks reddened , and she rose from 
her seat. 

"Ami to understand, sir," she said, haughtily, "that you 
take advantage of my position here, as a defenceless woman, 
to cheat me out of the reward?" 

"By no means, madam," rejoined the doctor. "We have 
covenanted to pay the reward to the person who could give us 
the information we required." 

"Well, sirl have I not given you part of it? And am I not 
prepared to give you the whole?** 

"Certainly; but the misfortune is, that another person has 
been beforehand with you. We ascertained who the lady in the 
yellow domino was, and how she contrived to personate the 
face of the late Countess d*Ascoli, several hours ago, from 
another informant. That person has consequently tiie prior 
claim; and| on every principle of justice, that penon must also 
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hate the reward. Nanina, this bag belongs to yon *— com^ 
and take it" 

Nanina appeared from the window-seat. Brigida, thunder* 
struck, looked at her in silence for a moment; gasped out, 
^* That girl I" — then stopped again, breathless. 

**That girl was at the back of the summer-house this morn- 
ing, while you and your accomplice were talking together,** 
said the doctor. 

D'Arbino had been watching Brigida's face intently from the 
moment of Nanina's appearance, and had quietly stolen close 
to her side. This was a fortunate moTement; for the doctor^s 
last words were hardly out of his mouth before Brigida seized ai 
heavy ruler lying, ynih some writing materials, on the table. 
In another instant, if d*Arbino had not caught her arm, she 
would have hurled it at Nanina's head. 

'^You may let go your hold, sir," she said, dropping the 
ruler, and turning towards d'Arbino with a smile on her white 
lips and a wicked calmness in her steady eyes. '*I can wait for 
a better opportunity.*' 

With those words, she walked to the door; and, turning 
round there , regarded Nanina fixedly. 

**I wishl had been a moment qiiioker with the ruler," she 
said, and went out 

*^ There!" exclaimed the doctor: **I told you I knew how to 
deal with her as she deserved. One thing I am certainly obliged 
to her for: she has saved us the trouble of going to her house, 
and forcing her to give up the mask. And now, my child," he 
continued, addressing Nanina, ^'youcangohome, and one of 
the men servants shall see you safe to your own door, in case 
that woman should still be lurking about the palace. Stop ! you 
are leaving the bag of scudi behind you." 

"I can't take it, sur." 

"And why not?" 

^^She would have taken money!" Saying those words, 
Nanina reddened, and looked towards the door. 

The doctor glanced approvingly at d'Arbino. ^ Well , well, 
we won't argue about that now," he said. *^I will look up the 
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money with the mask for to-day. Come here to-morrow morn- 
ing as usual, my dear. By that time I shall have made up my 
mhid on the right means for breaking your discovery to Count 
Fabio. Only let us proceed slowly and cautiously, and I answer 
for success." 



CHAPTER Vn. 

Thb next morning, among the first visitors at the AscoU 
Palace was the master-sculptor, Luoa Lomi. He seemed, as 
the servants thought, agitated, and said he was especially 
desirous of seeing Count Fabio. On being informed that this 
was impossible, he reflected a little, and then inquired if the 
medical attendant of the Count was at the palace, and could be 
spoken with. Both questions were answered in the affirmative, 
and he was ushered into the doctor's presence. 

"I know not how to preface what I want to say,** Luca be- 
gan, looking about him confusedly. ^*May I ask you, in the 
first place, if the work-girl named Nanina was here yesterday?** 

** She was," said the dootor* 

"Did she speak in private with any one?" 

"Yes; with me." 

"Then, you know everything?" 

"Absolutely everything." 

"I am glad at least to find that my object in wishing to see 
the Count can be equally well answered by seeing yoa. My 
brother, I regret to say — " He stopped perplexedly, and 
drew from his podtet a roll of papers. 

"You may speak of your brother in the plainest toma," said 
the doctor. "I know what share he has had in promoting the 
infamous conspiracy of the Yellow Mask." 

"My petition to you, and through you to the Count, is, 
that your knowledge of what my broUier has done may go no 
further. If this scandal becomes public it will ruin me in my 
profession. And I make little enough by it already," saidLaca, 
with his old sordid smile breaking out again faintly on his face. 
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**Pray, do you come from your brother with this petition?" 
inquired tiie doctor. 

**No; I come solely on my own account My brother seems 
careless what happens. He has made a iUll statement of his 
share in the matter from the first; has forwarded it to his eccle- 
siastical superior (who will send it to the archbishop), and is 
now awaiting whatever sentence they choose to pass on him. I 
have a copy of the document, to prove that he has at least been 
candid, and that he does not shrink from consequences which 
he might have avoided by flight The law cannot touch him, 
but the church can — and to the church he has confessed. All I 
ask is, that he may be spared a public exposure. Such an ex« 
posure would do no good to the Count, and it would do dread- 
ful injury to me. Look over the papers yourself, and show 
them, whenever you think proper, to the master of this house. 
I have every confidence in his honour and kindness, and in 
yours." 

He laid the roll of papers open on the table, and then retired 
with great humility to the window. The doctor looked over 
them with some curiosity. 

The statement or confession began by boldly avowing the 
writer's conviction that part of the property which the Count 
Fabio d'Ascoli had inherited from his ancestors had been ob- 
tained by fraud and misrepresentation from the church. The 
various authorities on which this assertion was based were then 
produced in due order; along with some curious particles of 
evidence culled from old manuscripts, which it must have cost 
much trouble to collect and decipher. 

The second section was devoted, at great length, to the 
reasons which induced the writer to think it his absolute duty, 
as an affectionate son and faithfril servant of the church, not to 
rest until he had restored to the successors of the apostles, in 
bis day, the property which had been fraudulently taken firom 
them in days gone by. The writer held himself justified , in the 
last resort, and in that only, in using any means for efi'ecting 
this restoration, except such as might involve him in mortal 
sin. 

After Dark. 24 
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The ^lird seetion described the priest'e share in promoting 
the marriage of Maddalena Lomi witii Fabio; and the hopes he 
entertained of secnrinip the reetttotion of the ehurch property 
through his mfluenoe over his niece, in the first place, vad, when 
she had died, throiigh his influence over her ^hild, in the 
second. The neeessafjr failure of all his projects , if Fabio mar- 
ried again, was next glanced at; and the time at which the first 
suspidon of the posSiQe ooeunrence of tiiis catastrophe occurred 
tohismkid, was noted with serupulous accuracy. 

The fourth section narrated the manner in which the conspi- 
racy of the Yellow Mask had originated. The writer described 
himself as being in his brothers studio, on the n^ht of his 
niece's death, hanassed by forebodings of the likelihood of Fa- 
bio's maiiying again, and filled with the resolution to prevent 
any such disastrous second union at all hazards. He asserted 
that the idea of taking the wax mask from his brothel's statue 
flashed upon him on a sudden, and that he knew of nothing to 
lead to it, except, perhaps, that he had been thinking , just be- 
fore , of llie superstitious nature of the young man's character, 
as he had himself observed it in the studio. He further declared 
diat the idea of the wax mask terrified him at first; that he 
strove against it as against a temptation of the devil; that, from 
fear of yielding to this temptation,he abstained even from enter- 
ing the studio during his brother's absence at Naples , and that 
he first faltered in his good resolution when Fabio returned to 
Pisa, and when it was rumoured, not only that the young noble- 
man was going to the ball, but that he would certainly marry 
for the second time. 

The fifth section related, that the writer, upon this, yielded 
to temptation rather than forego the cherished purpose of his 
life by allowing Fabio a chance of marrying again — thath.e 
made the wax mask in a plaster mould taken from the face of his 
brother's statue — and that he then had two separate intervievra 
with a woman named Brigida (of whom he had some previous 
knowledge) who was ready and anxious, from motives of private 
malice, to personate the deceased Countess at the masquerade. 
This woman had suggested that some anonymous letters to Fabia 
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^rooU pave the way It liis wmi for the approafihing fanpenoaa^ 
tioa 9 and had ratten the letters heraeli However, even when 
all tibe preparatioBs were made, the writer declared that he 
riiniik ficom proceeding to extremities ; and that he would have 
abandoned the whole project, but tor the woman Brigida inform* 
tng him one day that a work-girl named Nanina was to be one of 
the attendants at the ball. He knew the Count to have been in 
love with this girl, even to the point of willing to many her; 
he suspected that her engagement to wait at the ball was precon* 
carted; and, inconsequence, he authorised his female aceom* 
plioe to perform her part in the conspiracy. 

The sixth section detailed the proceedings at the masquerade, 
and contained the writer^s confession that on the night before it, 
he had written to the Count proposing the reconciliation of a 
difference that had taken place betweoi them, solely for the 
puipose of guarding himself against suspicion. He next ac- 
knowledged that he had borrowed the key of the Gampo Santo 
gate, keeping the authority to whom it was intrusted in perfect 
ignorance of the purpose fwr which he wanted it That pazpose 
was to carry out the ghastly delusion of the wax mask (in the 
very probable event of the wearer being followed and inquired 
after) by having the woman Brigida taken up and set down at the 
gate of the cemetery in which Fabio's wife had been buried. 

The seventh section solemnly averred that the sole object of 
the conspiracy was to prevent the young nobleman from marry* 
ing again, by working on his superstitious fears; the writer re- 
peating, after this avowal, that any such second marriage would 
necessarily destroy his pnject for promoting the ultimate resto- 
ration of the church possessions, by diverting Count Fabio's 
property, in great part, from his first wils's child, over whom 
the priest would dways have influence, to another wife and 
profa«bly other children, over whom he could hope to have 
none. 

The coghth and last section e xp re ss ed the writet^s contrition 
Soi having allowed his seal for the church to mislead Mminto ae- 
tioae liaUe to bring scandal on his eloth; reiterated in the 
•trongest language his conviction, that whatever might be 

24 ♦ 
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ChoDght of the mMns employed ^ the end he had proposed to 
himielf was a meet righteous one; and condnded by assertmg 
his resolution to suffer with humility any penalties, however 
severe, which his eedesiastical superiors might think fit to inflict 
onlum. 

Having looked over this extraordinary statement, tiie doctor 
addressed himself again to Luca LomL 

*^I agree with you,** he said, "that no useftQ end is to be 
gained now by mentioning your brother^s conduct in public — 
always provided, however, that his eodesiastical superiors do 
their duty. I shall show lliese papers to the Count as soon as 
he is fit to peruse them, and I have no doubt that he will be 
ready to take my view of the matter.** 

'Diis assurance relieved Luca Lomi of a great weight of 
anxiety. He bowed and withdrew. 

The doctor placed the papers in the same cabindt in which 
he had secured the wax mask. Before he locked the doors again 
he took out the flat box, opened it, and looked thoughtftdly for 
a few minutes at the mask inside , then sent for Nanina. 

**Now, my child,** he said, when she appeared, "I am going 
to try our flrst experiment with Count Fabio ; and I think it of 
great importance that you should be present while I speak to 
him." 

He took up the box with the mask in it , and beckoning to 
Nanina to follow him, led the way to Fabio*s chamber. 



CHAPTER Vm 

About six months alter the events already related, Signor 
Andrea d*Arb]no and the Cavaiiere Finello happened to be atay* 
ing with a fiiend, in a seaside villa on the CasteUamare ahore of 
the Bay of Naples. Most of their time was pleasantly occupied 
on the sea, in fiahing and sailing. A boat was placed entire- 
ly at their disposal Sometimea they loitered whole daye 
along the shore; sometimes made trips to the lovely lalands in' 
the bay. 
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One evening they were sailing near Sorrento, with a light 
wind. The beauty of the coast tempted them to keep the boat 
close in shore. A short time before sunset, they rounded the 
most picturesque headland they had yet passed ; and a little bay, 
with a white sand beach, opened on their yiew. They noticed 
first a villa surrounded by orange and olive trees on the rocky 
heights inland -* then a path in the cliff-side leading down to 
the sands — then a little family party on the beach, enjoying 
the fragrant evening air. 

The eiders of the group were a lady and gentleman, sitting 
together on the sand. The lady had a guitar in her lap, and was 
playing a simple dance-melody. Close at her side, a young 
ehild was rolling on the beach in high glee: in front of her a 
little girl was dancing to the music, wiUi a very extraordinary 
partner in the shape of a dog, who was capering oh his hind 
legs in the most grotesque manner. The merry laughter of the 
girl, and the lively notes of the guitar were heard distinctly 
across the still water. 

'*£dge a little nearer in shore,** ssdd d'Arbino to his friend, 
who was steering; *^ and keep as I do in the shadow of the sail. 
I want to see the faces of those persons on the beach without 
being seen by them." 

Finello obeyed. After approaching just near enough to see 
the countenances of the party onshore, and to be barked at 
lustily by the dog, they turned the boat's head again towards 
the ofQng. 

'^A pleasant Toyage, gentlemen/* cried the clear voice of the 
little girL They waved their hats in return; and then saw her 
run to the dog and take him by the fore-legs. ^^Play, Nanina,*' 
they heard her say. ^* I have not half done with my partner yet." 
The guitar sounded once more, and the grotesque dog was on 
his hhid legs in a moment. 

"I had heard that he was well again, that he had married 
her lately, and that he was away with her and her sister, and his 
child by the first wife ,** said d'Arbino. *^ But I had no suspicion 
that their place of retirement was so near us. It is too soon to 
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break in upon their happiness i or I should have felt inclined to 
run the boat on shore." 

^I never heard the end of that strange adventure of the 
Yellow Mask,** said flnello. ^There was a pnest mixed up in 
it, was there not?** 

^ Yes; but nobody seems to know exaetly what has become 
of him. Be was sent for to Rome, and has never been heard of 
sinee. One report is, that he has been condemned to some my* 
sterious penal seclusion by his ecdenastieal superiors «-t< an* 
other, that he has volunteered, as a sort of Forlorn Hope, to 
accept a colonial curacy among rough peoplst 9oA in a pesti- 
lential climate. I asked his brother, the scu^»tor, about him 
a little while ago, but he only shook his head, and said no- 
thing.** 

^ And the woman who wore the yellow mask?" 

^' She, too ,has ended mysteriously. At Fisa she was obliged 
to seU off everything she possessed to pay her debts. Some 
friends of hers at a mHliner^s shop, to whom she applied for help, 
would have nothing to do with her. She left the city alone and 
penniless.** 

The boat had approached the next headland on the coast 
whUe they were talking. They looked back for a last glance at 
the beach. Still the notes of die guitar came gently across the 
quiet water; but there minried with them now the sound of the 
lady's voice. She was sing^g. The little girl and the dog were 
at her feet, and the gentleman was still in hb old place at her 
side. 

In a few minutes more the boat rounded the next headland, 
the beach vanished from view, and the music died away soltty 
in the distance. 
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LAST LEAVES FROM LEAH'S DUB.Y. 



8(2 June, — Our stories are ended: oiir pleasant work is done. 
It is a lovely summer afternoon. The great haU at the farm* 
house, after having been filled with people^is now quite deserted* 
I sit alone at my little work-table with rather a ctying sensation 
at my heart, and with the pen trembling in my fingers, as if I 
was an old woman abready. Our manuscript has been sealed tip 
and taken away; the one precious object of aU our most anxious 
thoughts for months past — our third child, as we have got to 
call it — has gone out from us on this summer's day, to seek its 
fortune in the world. 

A little before twelve o'clock last night, my husband dictated 
to me the last words of **the Yellow Mask." I laid down the 
pen, and closed the paper thoughtfidly. With that simple action 
the work that we had wrought at together so carefiiUy and so 
long, came to a dose. We were both so silent and still, that 
the murmuring of the trees in the night-air sounded audibly and 
solemnly in our room. 

William's collection of stories has not, thus far, been half 
exhausted yet; but those who understand the public taste and 
the interests of bookselling better than we, think it advisable 
not to risk ofiering too much to the reader at first If individual 
opinions can be accepted as a fair test, our prospects of success 
seem hopeful. The doctor (but we must not forget that he is a 
friend) was so pleased with the two specimen stories we sent to 
him, that he took them at once to his friend, the editor of the 
newspaper; who showed his appreciation of what he read in a 
very gratifying manner. He proposed that William should 
publish in the newspaper, on very fair terms, any short anec* 
dotes and curious experiences of his life as a portrait-painter. 
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vfaioh might not be important enough to put into a book. The 
money which my husband has gained from time to time in thU 
way, has just sufficed to pay our expenses at the farm-house up 
to within the last month; and now our excellent friends here 
say they will not hear anything more from us on the subject 
of the rent until the book is sold and we haye plenty of money. 
This is one great relief and happiness. Another, for which I 
feel even more grateful, is, that William's eyes have gained so 
much by their long rest , that even the doctor is surprised at the 
progress he has made. He only puts on his green shade now 
when he goes out into the sun, or when the candles are lit. His 
spirits are infinitely raised, and he is beginning to talk already 
of the time when he will unpack his palette and brushes, and 
take to his old portrait-painting occupations again. 

With all these reasons for being happy, it seems unreason- 
able and ungracious in me to be feeling sad, as I do just at this 
moment. I can only say in my own justification, that it is a 
mournful ceremony to ti^e leave of an old friend; and I have 
taken leave, twice over, of the book that has been like an old 
friend to me — once when I had written the last word in it, and 
once again when I saw it carried away to London. 

I packed the manuscript up with my own hands this morn- 
ing, in thick brown paper, wasting a great deal of sealing-wax 
I am afraid, in my anxiety to keep tibe parcel from bursting 
open in case it should be knocked about on its journey to town. 
Oh me, how cheap and common it looked, in its new form, as 
I carried it down stairs 1 A dosen pairs of worsted stockhigs 
would have made a larger parcel; and half-a-crown*s wortii 
of groceries would have weighed a great deal heavier. 

Just as we had done dinner the doctor and the editor came 
in. The first had called to fetch the parc^ — I mean the manu- 
script: the second bjid come out with him to Appletreewick for 
a walk. As soon as the farmer heard that the book was to be 
sent to London, he insisted that we should drink success to it 
all round. The children, in high glee, were mounted up on 
the table, with a glass of currant wine a-piece; the rest of us 
had ale; the farmer proposed the toast, and his sailor*4on led 
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the cheers. We all joiiied in (tlie diildien indnded), except 
the editor — irho be^ the cmhr important penon of the party, 
could not, I siippoae, affnd to compramiae hia dignity by 
making a noiae. He waa cxtzemely polke, however, in a lofty 
way, to me, waving hia hand and bowing magniftoently every 
time he spoke. Una disoon^Niaed me a little; and I waa atiU 
more flurried when be aaid that he had written to the London 
publishers that very day, to pr ep ar e them lor the arrival of our 
book. 

** Do you think they will print it, rir?" I Tentured to aak. 

"My dear madam, you may conaider it settled," said the 
editor confidently. '^The letter ia written — the thing ia done. 
Look upon the book as pnblished already; pray oblige me by 
looking upon the book as published already 1" 

" Then the only uncertainty now ia about how the public will 
receive it?" aaid my husband, fidgeting in his chair, and look- 
ing nervously at me. 

**Just so, my dear ab, just so," anawered the editor. 
*'£ver3rthing depends upon the public — everything, I pledge 
you my word of honour." 

"Don't look doubtful, Mrs. Kerby; there isn*t a doubt 
about it," whispered the kind doctor, giving the manuscript a 
confident smack as he pasaed by me vritb it on lus way to the 
door. 

In another minute he and the editor and the poor cheap- 
looking brown paper parcel were gone. The others followed 
them out, and I was IdEt in the hall alone. 

Oh, Public! Public I it all depends now upon you! The 
children are to have new clothes firom top to toe ; I am to have a 
black silk gown; William is to buy a beautiful travelling colour- 
box; the rent is to be paid; all our kind firiends at the farm- 
house are to have little presents, and our future way in this 
hard world is to be smoothed for us at the outset, if you will 
only accept a poor painter^s stories which his vrife has written 
down for him After Dark I 
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